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ff^e Have No National Government ^ 

By 

A, Barker Bates 

Long an observer of the Washington scene 


T he United States 
has no national 
legislature. As 
the economic func- 
^ tions of the federal 
> government have in¬ 
creased, it has become increasingly 
clear that our Congressmen are 
primarily agents of their districts 
, t|hd their states, seeking to get 
•yhat they can for their constitu¬ 
ents almost %ithout regard to the 
National welfar^ 

Nearly every column of the 
Conp^esstoned Record contains ref- 
j,erences to “my district,” “my 
. st%te,” “my constituents.” There 
is a smaller number of references 
fo “the New England States,” or 
*p “the South,” or to “the farm- 

S of the Middle West.” And al- 
Ugh there are times when Con- 
tsmen talk about the national 


welfare, it is usually 
when the welfare of 
certain groups within 
their districts coin¬ 
cides with the na¬ 
tional welfare. 

Our Congressmen endeavor pri¬ 
marily to “build up tl\eir fences” 
through favors to their constitu¬ 
ents, and to buy their re-election 
by sluicing as much federal money 
as possible into their districts and 
by promoting every measure 
which is demanded by local groups. 

This primacy of local interests 
is not new in American govern¬ 
ment, but it was no serious threat 
in ti^e ''Id days when the federal 
government enacted comparatively 
little economic legislation. From 
the Civil War to the World War 
the tendency was growing in im¬ 
portance and in damage to the 


Tlie first of several articles 
to appear in The Reader's 
Digest during 1938 on the 
most, important question 
confronting the nation: 
How Can We Save Our 
Democracy? 
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national welfare. Now, when there 
is a seemingly inevitable drift to 
federal control of the whole eco¬ 
nomic life of the nation, ruin and 
dictatorship loom on the horizon 
unless we can devise means of 
making our l^islature national. 

For, having no national legisla¬ 
ture, we have no national govern¬ 
ment^ since it is the legislature 
which determines national poli¬ 
cies. Congrt^ss levies the taxes and 
votes the expenditures. Congress 
controls the national aspects of our 
agriculture, our transportation, 
and our business. It is Congress 
which must establish a Federal 
Trade Commission or a Securities 
Exchange Commission. The ulti¬ 
mate power rests in Congress, in 
spite of the traditional phrase 
about a government of checks and 
balances. The President and the 
courts are only negative and par¬ 
tial checks on Congress. The 
President has immense political 
influence, but Congress speaks 
with authority. In domestic af¬ 
fairs, and in part in foreign affairs, 
the President can execute only 
what Congress tells him to do. 

If competent. Congress would 
remain the center of our govern¬ 
ment instead of letting the initia¬ 
tive slip progressively into the 
hands of the President, until per¬ 
haps some day the President and 
people alike may feel that Con¬ 
gress is superfluous. Aristotle re¬ 
corded a succession of tyrannies 
established on the ruins of the 
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Greek city-democracies; in our day ’ 
fascism replaces democracy; and if | 
we talce our democracy for granted*, 
if we drift, we will follow the same 
road. 

In what respect^is Congress in¬ 
competent? It would be hard to 
find another group of men who 
work so assiduously, but t||ey are 
victims of a system which has 
grown beyonc^ their powers. Their ' 
intentions are good and their.. 
Fourth of July orations inspiring. 
Where do they fall short? Three 
points may be selected. 

First, although most Congress¬ 
men are men of much more than 
average ability, their ability rep¬ 
resents political “availability" 
rather than governmental expert¬ 
ness. The Congressmen have out¬ 
standing social qualities, they re¬ 
member names, they rejoice in 
human contacts. But too many 
have minds quick rather than 
deep; too many are fluent rather 
than profound. They have a su¬ 
perficial acquaintance with many 
problems rather that^ mastery of 
ai»y. Their favorite oevice for ob¬ 
taining information is the public 
“hearing," in which the benefi¬ 
ciaries of proposed legislation ap¬ 
pear in great numbers and pre- ‘ 
sent their arguments with all riie 
Vividness of personal and emo¬ 
tional appeal, while very fre^* 
quently the public interest is^ 
scarcely represented at all. The 
Congressman has neither the tiifle 
nor the critical ability adequately 
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to discount the arguments pre¬ 
sented. Altogether, our Congress¬ 
men lack the mastery of public 
affairs that government now im¬ 
peratively requires. 

Again, most Congressmen are 
personally honest, but politically 
unscrupulous. They do not lie, 
cheat,«or give bribes. That is, they 
do not out of their own pockets 
bribe the voters, but they are 
caught up in a system wherein tra¬ 
dition and environment encour¬ 
age them to give the most ex¬ 
travagant bribes to the voters of 
their districts, taking the money 
out of Uncle Sam’s pocket — 
which is to say, from the taxpay¬ 
ers. The greatest and most dan¬ 
gerous of these raids on the Treas¬ 
ury in recent years have been 
general laws such as that provid¬ 
ing for the soldiers’ bonus; but the 
lack of principle of Congressmen 
is most easily measured in the 
typical pork-barrel bills which 
distribute money district by dis¬ 
trict — for example, for private 
pensions or j^blic buildings. 

? No other pension system in the 
world even remotely approaches 
the generosity of our pensions to 
old soldiers. Yet Congress almost 
annually passes bills to grant pen- 
^ioifs by name to persons who can- > 
not qualify under general laws, 
%pd passes them Imowing that 
they contain such items as a pen¬ 
sion to an ex-soldier because he 
had been struck by a streetcar 
fender while lying on the street 


dead drunk, or a pension to the 
widow of a man who had served 
nine days in a state militia, with 
federal pay, and had incurred no 
disability thereby. The Congress¬ 
men cannot pretend that there is 
any justification for such misuse 
of the taxpayers* money'. They 
railroad these bills through be¬ 
cause they know that few pension¬ 
ers will fail to vote for and work 
for their re-election. ' , 

A Representative now so dis¬ 
tinguished that his small home 
town is widely' known, once 
said: 

There are half a dozen places 
in my district where federal build- * 
ings are being erected at a cost to 
the government far in excess of 
actual needs. Take my home town, 
for instance. We are putting up 
a post ofHce there at a cost of 
fSojaoo when a S5000 building 
would be entirely adequate. 

Equally extravagant have been 
the appropriations to improve 
rivers and harbors where the 
freight carried is negligible. 

An able and conscientious Sena¬ 
tor from Oklahoma, recently' re¬ 
tired, wrote to his constituents: 

I had hoped to see you per¬ 
sonally and to account face to face 
for n%y stewardship. I was de¬ 
tained in Washington by the In¬ 
dian appropriation bill, carrying . 
six millions for Oklahoma. 1 could 
not consent to leave my post of 
duty until 1 had brought this 
golden tide into our state. 
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How many honest Senators de¬ 
fend appropriations not as public 
policy but as opportunities to 
bring a golden tide into their 
states! 

A third deficiency of Congress is 
that the task of our CongressmeUy 
as they now conceive it, is beyond 
all mortal powers. A J ustice of the 
Supreme Court noted years ago 
that the Supreme Court had kept 
the respect of the American peo¬ 
ple because it had known how to 
restrict its jurisdiction from time 
to time and had thus kept its 
task within the limits of human 
capacity; but that Congress had 
not known how to limit its tasks, 
and as it could not perform 
creditably the tasks it was at¬ 
tempting, naturally the people 
were losing respect for it. 

A large part of a Congressman’s 
time is spent on petty favors for 
constituents: job-hunting, pres¬ 
sure upon government depart¬ 
ments, pushing of claims and 
local legislation of many sorts. 
Rarely is there evidence of any 
real attempt to weigh the national 
benefits of a measure against its 
national costs. 

A Senator who returned not 
long ago to Congress after some 
years’ absence states that the 
pressure of work has increased 
four-fold. The bills for major 
'pieces of legislation now run 
from 20 to loo or 200 pages; the 
hearings from 200 to 20,000 pages; 
and other pertinent material which 


should be studied perhaps equals 
the hearings in amount. The ses¬ 
sion’s major legislation should 
take all a Congressman’s time; 
yet not long ago, when asked how 
much time Senators have for the 
consideration of measures of pub¬ 
lic policy, an experienced Senator 
answered shortly, “None!** Later 
he hedged a little, saying “None 
that he doesn’t steal from other 
matters.’’ That is, none that he 
does not steal from the personal 
and local matters that are his first 
concern. 

Logrolling is the chief vice o{ 
locally-minded Congressmen. Log¬ 
rolling results in the passage by 
Congress of two or more bills, 
none of which could be enacted 
alone on its merits; or in granting 
hundreds of indefensible private 
pensions because a few could not 
be passed; or in enacting a thou¬ 
sand tariff rates, few of which 
alone would pass even the lax 
scrutiny of Congress. Logrolling ■ 
in its crude form, that best known 
to the public, consists of the ex¬ 
change of promises between Con¬ 
gressmen or between blocs: “I’ll 
vote for your (bad) bill if you’ll 
vote for my (bad) bill.’’ But it 
has more subtle and more danger¬ 
ous forms. The most typical p 6 rk- 
barrel bills (Rivers and Harbors, 
Public Buildings, Private Pcn^ 
sions, and the Tariff) are framed 
for automatic logrolling: the fram¬ 
ers of the measure put in an item 
for this district, a favor for that 
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state, pet projects for this, that, 
and the other Congressman, until 
they build up a majority of Con¬ 
gressmen willing to vote for the 
whole bill in order to get the local 
favors they are seeking. Again, 
hybrid bills are concocted cover¬ 
ing two or more subjects to ob¬ 
tain support from divers groups. 
It is also, in essence, logrolling 
when one group after another is 
placated by concessions to its 
demands, and the leaders call on 
the beneficiaries of these favors 
to support the rest of the program. 

The ultimate vice of logrolling 
is that it has built up an attitude 
of mind among Congressmen 
which is likely to be fatal to de¬ 
mocracy. This is the complacent 
assumption that the national wel¬ 
fare is served by granting the de¬ 
mands of this or that group, of 
this section or that, without 
counting the national cost. This 
assumption in turn encourages 
Congressmen to surrender to the 
demands of every interest which 
claims to control many votes, 
such as the American Legion, or¬ 
ganized labor, the dairy interests, 
or the coal or textile industries. 
The appetites of such groups grow 
with each success, and Congress 
with each surrender is less insist¬ 
ent on national interest, and offers 
less resistance to group ii;terest. 

A vicious circle controls the 
characteristics of our Congress- 
mcSi and the nature of their task. 
They are not likely to be elected 


unless they make liberal promises, 
nor are they likely to be re-elected 
unless they make good on these 
promises. The job of the Con¬ 
gressman having become, as the 
field of activity of the federal 
government widens in economic 
scope, more and 'more that of 
Vi/ashington agent for his constitu¬ 
ents and lobbyist for local bene¬ 
fits, naturally men of the first cali¬ 
ber, men who would sacrifice much 
to solve national problems^ refuse 
to consider seats in Congress — 
to say nothing of refusing the lo¬ 
cal offices which are often step¬ 
ping-stones to Congress. 

The people vote for peanut 
politicians and then deplore the 
decline in the capacity of Con¬ 
gress to deal in a big way with 
national problems. The petiple 
elect lobbyists rather than states¬ 
men, and then criticize Congress, 
when logrolling is the only sure 
way for lobbying Congressmen to 
please their constituents. 

The controlling arc of this vi¬ 
cious circle is the voter’s relative 
indifference to public issues and to 
the Congressman’s record on pub¬ 
lic issues. The voters (perhaps not 
the majority of them, but enough 
to turn the scale practically every¬ 
where) demand from the Congress¬ 
man first of all personal favors, 
local projects, and preferen¬ 
tial legislation. The voter has 
even less of a national viewpoint 
than does his Representative; the 
voter even more regularly than 
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the Congressman weighs all meas¬ 
ures by what he and his friends 
get out of them. 

Congressmen lack national re¬ 
sponsibility, hence they do not 
assume responsibility for the con¬ 
duct of the government. Hence 
their reckless extravagance. Even 
those most critical of the unbal¬ 
anced budget generally vote for 
any expenditure in which their 
district is especially interested, 
as that means votes for them in 
the next election. 

Leadership has been forced 
upon the President, resulting in a 
reversal of the functions of Con¬ 
gress and the CKief Executive. By 
default the President has found 
it necessary to assume leadership 
in determining public legislative 
policies, while Congress tries to 
control the jobs and to regulate 
the administration of 133 federal 
agencies and boards by direct 
pressure on officials, by control¬ 
ling the appropriations, and by 
writing into the laws a host of 
minute details. This tendency did 
not begin with the second Roose¬ 
velt, though the depression ac¬ 
centuated it. It has long been de¬ 
veloping and the like tendency 
may be seen in state and city 
government. Unless Congress can 
acquire more ability, unless it can 
free itself from its localism and 
-pettiness, unless it can confine 
its attention to major issues, the 
leadership of the President is 
bound to grow with the growth of 


economic centralization, and very 
possibly grow to the point of the 
virtual elimination of Congress. 

This predominance of the Presi¬ 
dent is by no means due solely to 
the superior technical competence 
of the executive departments over 
a Congress immersed in petty de¬ 
tail. It is due largely to the Presi¬ 
dent's national viewpoint. Walter 
Lippmann years ^o pointed out 
that a President normally gains in 
popular favor the longer Con¬ 
gress sits, “for the President does 
represent a national interest, and 
the people are compelled to turn 
to him as Congress reveals itself 
to be a mere assembly of dele¬ 
gates from particular groups.'' 

The Founding Fathers knew 
that a democracy survives not 
much longer than the people are 
worthy of it, believe in it, and are 
willing to work for it and, espe¬ 
cially, willing to put first emphasis 
on maintenance of national inter¬ 
ests over local, class, group, and 
personal interests. These condi- ’ 
tions are not being fulfilled; our 
democracy is driftin|[ in the direc¬ 
tion of executive dominance, and ^ 
in a general way is following the 
same route by which the democra¬ 
cies of Greece and Rome, of Ger* . 
many and Italy, have fallen.* No 
' wishful thinking, no praise of the 
Constitution, no ancestor worship 
of the Founding Fathers will save 
it. If it is saved at all it will be by 
a new dedication of the Ameritan 
people to the causeof democracy. 
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by a new infusion of political mo¬ 
rality. If saved at all, it will be 
saved by the Americans who think 
always of their obligations to their 
country, and only occasionally, if 
at all, of what they and their local¬ 
ities may be able to wangle out of 
the national government. 

What can be done? There is no 
easy solution. But our present dif¬ 
ficulties arc likely to be solved by 
a combination of three approaches, 
iiamely, by changes in pf)litical 
machinery’, by Congressional house- 
cleaning, and by rcviA'^cd interest 
and renewed conscience on the 
part of dominant groups of voters. 
We cannot here discuss changes of 
machinery’, but they arc overdue. 
How shocked Jefferson would have 
been at the thought of no substan¬ 
tial change in a century’ and a half! 
Congress could do much to raise 
its own level if it would follow the 
example of the Supreme Court 
and divest itself of the immense 
volume of petty business which 
now takes its attention, and if it 
would protect its members from 
being errand boys of their constit¬ 
uents. And even in regard to na¬ 
tional problems Congress must 
learn to define more carefully the 
limits of its own capacity. Congress 
haalong since learned that it can¬ 
not, as it c e did, define by stat¬ 
ute the exact salary of eveij officer 
of the State Department; it long 
since accepted its inability to pre¬ 
scribe passenger and freight rates 


in interstate commerce; but in 
too many fields it still tries to fill 
in details not generally dealt with 
ill other national legislatures. 

Both people and Congress must 
learn that not every prom i nen t ci ti- 
zen of agreeable personality is fit 
for Congress; tha t the go vernmen t 
will not run itself without the de¬ 
voted attention of the citizens; 
that if those actively’ interested in 
a bill approve it, it cannot be as¬ 
sumed to represent sound national 
policy; that favors and advantages 
cannot be granted to any one gioup, 
class, or section without corre¬ 
sponding and equivalent burdens 
being laid on the*rest of the coun¬ 
try; and that the national interest 
is not likely to be served by the 
compromises of a lot of locally’- 
minded representatives. 

Finally, what can the individual 
do? The problem is not hopeless. 
There are some counter currents 
and encouraging examples; one 
town not long ago actually refused 
a new post office as an unnecessary 
extravagance. This su^ests one 
type of thing the reader can do 
and do immediately: urge every 
organized group of which he is a 
member to discuss this problem 
and to lobby against all proposals 
of sectional and group interest; 
to bring pressure on Congress to 
eliminate the local and trivial 
and concentrate on national prob¬ 
lems from the national point of 
view. 



' ^ An industrial leader points to 
^ the unfinished tasks ahead 


The W^orld Has Just Begun 

Condensed from The American Magazine 

» 

Charles F. Kettering 

Vice-president of General Motors and 
Director of Research 

with Beverly Smith 


M y business is research. 

Most people think that 
. means a fancy labora¬ 
tory, fuming retorts, and high¬ 
brows in white eoats talking scien¬ 
tific jargon. Not at all. Research 
may use a laboratory or it may 
not. It is purely a principle and 
everybody can apply it to his own 
life. 

Write down ten things that you 
don*t like about your business, 
about yourself, or about the way 
you are doing things. Now try to 
work out some way of correcting 
those things. If No. i is too diffi¬ 
cult to solve, try the others. Each 
one solved will make the others 
easier. You will be surprised to 
find how well they fit together. If 
you do that, you are a research 
worker (subject: yourself). 

A research laboratory works on 
the same principle. It is trying to 
improve methods, improve prod¬ 
ucts, branch out in new directions. 
And one thing you learn in such a 
laboratory — a thing the general 
^blic does not realize — is how 
fast these changes are coming, 
8 


how swiftly the frontiers of our 
knowledge are being extended. 
What is now a rare chemical in 
some laboratory may some day 
keep you from dying. Because of a 
new way of burning fuel, you may 
live in an entirely different kind 
of house five years from now. Be¬ 
cause of a new metal alloy, you 
may have fresher fruits and vege¬ 
tables on your dinner table. A 
new use of heat may some day 
restore your child to health. 

“Just exactly how?” you may 
ask. If I knew the answer we 
would be doing those things right 
now. But I can point out some of 
the possibilities. 

Suppose you are shipping vege¬ 
tables from Arizona to ^ston. At 
present, the car is loaded and iced. 
On the way north it may have to 
have ice again, or, if the weather 
gets cold, heaters. All that takes 
-time and expense. 

A little gasoline engine, with 
an air-conditioning arrangement, 
would keep that car at the proper 
temperature from the iio-degree 
heat of the South to zero cold in 
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the North. But we can't do that, 
because gasoline is too dangerous. 
Suppose, however, someone should 
develop a new type of engine 
without the gasoline engine's 
shortcomings. . You would get 
cheaper as well as fresher vegeta¬ 
bles. 

But that's only a casual, pri¬ 
mary result. Once we get such a 
strong, economical engine, it might, 
for example, be even more valua¬ 
ble in air-conditioning houses. 
Two things have held back home 
air conditioning: lack of a suitable 
power plant and the queer build 
and defective insulation of our 
houses, developed before air con¬ 
ditioning was thought of. If we 
could solve the power plant prob¬ 
lem, the second problem would 
solve itself. 

How? By rebuilding two thirds 
of the homes of America within 
the next ten or fifteen years. By 
1950 people will be no more will¬ 
ing to live in a 1937 house than 
they are willing today to drive a 
1925 car. America is going to be 
rebuilt, make no question aboiyt 
it. The unemployed? We shall 
need more extra men for the job 
than all the millions now on the 
Celief rolls. 

Such are some of the things 
ihe^, and yet youngsters complain* 
that all the work has been done, all 
the inventions made. For the young 
man with imagination there are 
brjnoreopportunities for achieve¬ 
ment than when I was young. 


We ought to quit being afraid 
of the future. Change is the law of 
life. We should work with change 
instead of being forced into it. All 
our education teaches finality. 
Business clamors for stability. Our 
thinking is conventionalized. Any¬ 
thing new is cuckpo. We have 
great libraries containing most of 
human knowledge, but I should 
like to see a library for volumes 
describing all that we don't know. 
It would have to be biggcy: than 
all the others put together. 

In research we need a lot of in¬ 
telligent ignorance. Whenever you 
begin to think you know all about 
any subject, it stops your prog¬ 
ress. The electrical people, 30 years 
ago, knew that you couldn't de¬ 
velop an electrical self-starter. 
That was my good luck. 

When closed motorcars were 
first coming in, it took 17 days to 
paint a car, and when you multi¬ 
ply that by 4000 cars a day, you 
had to have an awfully big paint 
shop. The paint manufacturers 
finally said the time might be cut 
to 15 days. I said, "That isn't 
good enough. It ought to take 
about one hour." They all jumped 
on me at once, but their explain¬ 
ing what a fool I was didn't solve 
the problem. - 

A lit^-le later, I saw a curious 
lacquer on a cheap pin-tray, and 
traced the maker of it to his little 
shop in New Jersey. When I asked 
for a quart of the lacquer, he said, 
“What do you want with it?” I 
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' told him I wanted to finish an a\u 
tomobile door. “You'll never do 
it/’ he said. “This stuff drys too 
quick.” 

“ Can ’ t you make i t dry slower ? ” 

“ Impossible, ” he said. 

I'hen I remembered that the 
paint experts had said it was im¬ 
possible to make ibeir paint dry 
faster. 

• So our research laboratories got 
together with the Du Pont staff 
and in less than two years had the 
answer. The discovery that cellu¬ 
lose nitrate, used for making smoke¬ 
less powder, could be developed 
into the basis for lacquer was the 
starting point. Today practically 
every car has a lacquer finish 
which all the experts said was im¬ 
possible. 

What do I consider the most 
important research problem in the 
world today? The answer is sim¬ 
ple: “To find out why grass is 
green.” 

I am not joking. I am so serious 
that 1 have put my own time and 
money into organizing such a re¬ 
search. It has been going on for 
many years at Antioch College. 
I don’t expect it to be solved in 
my lifetime, but I expect it to be 
solved some time, l^cause it is 
the fundamental problem of man’s 
existence on earth. Some little en¬ 
gine in the green of grass and leaf 
has the mysterious gift of captur¬ 
ing energy from the sun’s rays, 
and storing it. Thence came all 
the heat and power now stored in 


coal, wood, oil, and natural gas. If 
we knew that secret we could 
build engines to transform enough 
radiation from the sun into heat 
or chemical energy or electricity 
to run our machinery. Then the 
conservation of our natural re¬ 
sources would not be so important 
as it is now. 

Incidentally, our study of “ Why 
is grass green ? ” has already led us 
off on so many bypaths that it is 
hard to stick to the main road. 
With the information at hand it is 
possible to make at least 10,000 
new organic compounds. If we 
had time to make all these, how 
many new things would be dis¬ 
covered ! 

When people say that depres¬ 
sions and unemployment are 
caused by “too much science and 
invention,” they forget that there 
are two kinds of inventions: Zabor- 
saving inventions and labor-creat¬ 
ing inventions. They think only 
of labor-saving devices, forgetting 
that the other kind has created 
some ten million jobs in industries 
which didn’t exist 30 years ago. 
Actually, technological develop¬ 
ment is behind the procession. We 
haven’t had enough of It in recent 
years; haven’t created enough ne^y 
industries. 

• Any bookkeeper can under¬ 
stand a labor-saving invention; 
only a man of imagination can 
understand a labor-creating one. 
And not all men who hold {he 
purse strings have the imagina- 
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tion to finance research. We are 
told that the depression cost us 
billions, and yet a billion dollars a 
year would keep hve or six hun¬ 
dred research laboratories going 
full time, turning out ideas which 
would develop into new industries 
to stave off depression. 

We haven't enough trained men 
now, but if we had and this plan 
were carried out for a few years, 
there would be a “Help Wanted ” 
sign on every factory door in 
America. Fortunately, more and 
more business men are waking up 
to the fact that a well-run re¬ 
search division is the best insur¬ 
ance policy a company can have. 

One day in Dayton 1 had lunch 
with some doctors. I said, “You 
fellows have the same problem I 
have: how to keep up with re¬ 
search and at the same time earn 
a living.” They agreed. The prob¬ 
lem seemed so important to me 
for the welfare of my home town 
that I decided to set up an en- 
' dowment to pay a first-class medi¬ 
cal research man to keep up with 
what was going on in mediciqe 
and explain it to the Dayton doc¬ 
tors in weekly meetings. 

A great many things came out 
of that. For one thing, we got to¬ 
gether and developed an artificial 
fever machine. Fever used to be 
considered a disease. Now we 
know it is nature's remedy for 
disease. This machine can give a 
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temperature of io6® for five hours. 
At Hrst, a patient had to spend 
three days in a hospital after 
treatment. Everybody said that 
was natural weakness resulting 
from the fever. But we kept hunt¬ 
ing around and found it was not 
“natural weakness.” It was be¬ 
cause the patient sweated all the 
salt out of his body. So we gave 
the patient salt water next time. 
After the treatment he got into 
his car and drove home. • 

Thus it is in research. As you 
work on one thing you find out 
others. Originally we were aiming 
that fever machine at a specific 
disease. Now we know it cures or 
alleviates a number of different 
diseases. The machines are now 
in many hospitals here and abroad. 
At a recent International Fever 
Therapy meeting, it was pre¬ 
dicted that the new treatment 
will revolutionize much of the 
practice of medicine. 

The next ten years are going to 
see a complete renaissance of en¬ 
gineering and scientific develop¬ 
ment, in labor-creating invention. 
It is all ahead of us. At every 
period in time there is somebody 
to say, “I don't see what there is 
new to be done.” Go out and look. 

If we can cast off the bugaboo 
of “Your world is finished,” and 
put in its place, “The world is be¬ 
gun,” we have a marvelous future 
ahead of us. 


THE WORLD HAS JUST BEGUN 



4L An Englishman and his wife are 
monarchs of an equatorial Eden 


A Private South Sea Island Empire 

Condensed from The Commentator 
Linton Wells 

Famous American journalist; author of 
"Blood on the Moon" 

|ARAWAK, in northwest Bor- barism. Brooke was an idealist, 
neo, covers only some 50,000 it is true, but I think he was in¬ 
square miles — slightly less spired more by the chance for 
than Illinois — and its inhabi- adventure. 

tants are a mere half-million Ma- He reached Sarawak in the fall 
lays, Dyaks, and miscellaneous of 1838, and found chaos. Several 
tribesmen. But its status is the Dyak tribes had revolted against 
most distinctive in the world. It the current ruler, the Sultan of 
is the one absolute monarchy left, Bruni, who had dispatched his 
and its ruler is a white man of uncle, the Rajah Muda Hassim, 
English ancestry; Sir Charles to wipe them out. Muda Hassim 
Vyner Brooke, Third White welcomed Brooke’s aid in the sav- 
Rajah of Sarawak. age civil war; and the English- 

Behind it all lies the amazing man, after a series of thrilling en- 
story of three remarkable men. gagements in the jungle, cleaned 
The First White Rajah, James up the situation. 

Brooke, was born in India in In appreciation, Muda Hassim, 
1803 and at 16 entered the dan- who was getting old and didn’t 
gerous service of the East India care much for hghting anyhow. 
Company, fighting with conspic- offered to abdicate and make the 
uous bravery in local wars. He Vbung Briton Rajah of Sarawak, 
was a devil-may-care fellow whom The Sultan, however, didn’t think 
women adored and men respected, so much of the idea, although 
After six years he was invalided Sarawak was only a small slice of 
home but, as soon as he was able his domain. Brooke, not to be 
to travel, set out again for the denied this opportunity to become 
Far East where he became at- an Oriental potentate, maneuvered 
tracted to the little-known islands himself into a position to depose 
of the Malay Archipelago. There, the Sultan, and the Sultan wisely 
according to his story, he hoped changed his mind. So, on Septem- 
to rescue the natives from bar- ber 24,1841, James Brooke, Ehg- 

© ^937* Pnyson PuUisbingt Ine.^ rot Park Atu.^ N. T, C." 
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lishman, was formally proclaimed 
Rajah of Sarawak. 

Thus was the Brooke dynasty 
founded. And during 96 years its 
three ruling members, through 
courage and fair dealing, have 
won the fidelity of their savage 
subjects. No foreign troops have 
ever been needed to protect the 
White Rajahs from the natives 
they govern. And the Brookes* 
right to rule Sarawak is recognized 
throughout the world. 

But they have had their trou¬ 
bles. During his 27-year reign, 
James Brooke got his hll of ad¬ 
venture. Pirates infested his do¬ 
main and he mercilessly led ex¬ 
peditions against them until the 
nearby seas were safe for shipping. 
He also fought bloodthirsty head¬ 
hunters in the hills, and was criti¬ 
cally wounded many times but 
always turned up smiling. 

After bringing about temporary 
peace in 1848, Brooke made a 
•quick trip to England where he 
was f^^d as a hero and knighted 
by Queen Victoria. Though he 
had numerous love affairs, h£ 
never married, and when he died 
in 1868, the throne went by edict 
to his nephew. Sir Charles John- 
^n Brooke. 

This Second White Rajah, after 
serving in the Royal Navy, had 
joined his uncle in Sarawak to 
train himself for the throne. He 
learned the native dialects and 
the* local traditions and customs. 
But he was totally unlike his 


uncle — or his son, the present 
ruler. Sir Charles acquired a dig¬ 
nity so profound, a power so 
amazing, that the natives came to 
look upon him as a tradition as 
mysterious as a page of their 
Koran. I remember meeting this 
intangible old man in Kuching, 
the capital of Sarawak, 23 years 
ago. He was deaf and he had but 
one piercing eye, but he filled 
everyone with awe. Not even his 
sister dared call him by his 
Christian name. 

The Second White Rajah suc¬ 
ceeded in practically stamping out 
headhunting in Sarawak, although 
it is still prevalent in other parts 
of Borneo. Between expeditions, 
he encouraged agriculture to make 
his leisured subjects self-sufficient 
and happy. He discouraged com¬ 
mercial and industrial develop¬ 
ment, but built hospitals, schools 
and waterworks, and organized 
an efficient police force and army. 
He concluded a treaty with Great 
Britain by which in return for 
British protection only, England 
assumed control of Sarawak’s for¬ 
eign relations and agreed to leave 
the internal administration for¬ 
ever in the hands of the Rajah. 
Even today there is no appeal 
from the Rajah’s decisions. 

Wheii the Second White Rajah 
died in 1917, he was succeeded by 
his eldest son, who occupies the 
throne today. Summoned home 
to Sarawak upon completion of 
his education at Cambridge, Vyner 
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Brooke was assigned to a remote 
outpost in the hill country, with 
status no different from that of 
any other young Briton selected 
by the Rajah for lifelong service 
under his flag. For 20 years he 
went through various phases of 
administrative life and got more 
than his share of warfare. His 
reckless courage was a byword. 
Among primitive peoples where 
physical courage is respected 
above all else, he was idolized. 

Vyncr Brooke and his father 
quarreled constantly. The Rajah 
disapproved of his son’s happy- 
go-lucky attitude and tried to 
curb him. Vyncr insisted that so 
long as he carried on the Brooke 
tradition in respect to the welfare 
of his subjects, he was entitled to 
live his life in his own way. When 
his father died, Vyner was a pri¬ 
vate in the British Royal Air 
Force, which gives you an idea as 
to how much swank there is about 
him. 

The Third White Rajah is a 
handsome man with silver hair 
and distinguished bearing. He 
chooses his friends because they 
interest him rather than for 
reasons of state. With his charm¬ 
ing wife, the daughter of Lord 
Esher, he spends a portion of each 
year in England, but when civili¬ 
zation begins to pall they board 
an airplane and hasten back 9000 
miles to their equatorial Eden. 

The Rajah is so solicitous of his 
subjects* continued welfare and 


Jfanuar^v 

peace of mind that he discourages 
visitors. Cruise ships have sought 
permission to include Kuching in 
their itinerary, but Rajah Brooke 
has answered a most emphatic 
No IHehas seen how free-spending 
tourists have ruined the natives 
of other lands — changed happy, 
carefree children into conniving, 
grasping curio hawkers. 

It is not unusual for the Rajah 
to be denounced in Parliament, as 
were his predecessors. Invariably 
these attacks are inspired by 
some disgruntled group whose ef¬ 
forts to obtain concessions in 
Sarawak have been repulsed. The 
only concession the Rajah has 
granted has been to the British 
government for an air base. 

The White Rajah is not fabu¬ 
lously wealthy. All the wealth the 
Rajahs have taken from their 
country has gone back into ad¬ 
vancing the welfare of the tribes, 
in accord with the policy origi¬ 
nally enunciated by Sir James. 

‘’Sarawak belongs to the Ma^ 
lays, the Sea Dyaks, the I.and 
Dyaks, and the Kyans, and other 
tribes. Not to us. It is for them we 
labor.” 

The law in Sarawak is the law 
of common sense, based on Eng¬ 
lish law with a good deal of native 
and Moslem customs. There is a 
conspicuous absence of red tape 
and precise rules. No native is 
ever denied access to the Rajah’s 
presence. The extraordinary 
ture of the whok system is that 
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now the government is carried on 
With so little force. 

Although the Brookes have 
three beautiful''daughters, they 
have no son, and the heir-apparent 
to the throne is Antoni Brooke, a 
25-year-old nephew, who has been 
trained to carry on the Brooke 
tradition. 

Perhaps the answer to the Third 
Rajah's successful reign lies in his 


Hints to Toung Officers on Out 
Stations. In it he points out that 
the natives with whom they are 
dealing are not inferior to Euro¬ 
peans, but just different. 

And when you stop to think, 
wouldn’t the welfare of this cha¬ 
otic world be advanced a long way 
if the rulers of so-called more 
civilized peoples held the same 
view? 


❖ 


An experiment in international amity 


Sportsmanship De Luxe 

Condensed from “West Point Today” 
(as reprinted in Uterary Digest) 

Kendall Banning 


O NCE A YEAR the West Point 
hockey team stages, in col¬ 
laboration with the hockey 
team of the Royal Military Col¬ 
lege of Canada, a demonstration 
of sportsmanship and interna¬ 
tional amity that is like a peek 
into the millennium. 

When the 16 scarlet-clad cadet 
Hockey players from Canada ar¬ 
rive at West Point for their game, 
they are met by the 16 gray-clad 
members of the West Point squad. 
They immediately pair off ac- 
co^ing to the positions they play 
on the team: the goalie of the 


home team draws the goalie of the 
visiting team, and so on. From 
that moment each West Pointer 
becomes the inseparable host of 
the cadet who is His personal op¬ 
ponent on the team. 

Each host escorts his guest to 
his own quarters and assigns to 
him the bed and the locker va¬ 
cated for the occasion by the ob¬ 
liging cadet “wife.” Each guest 
accompanies his sponsor to classes 
and sits in the seat beside him 
during recitations; he occupies 
the chair next to his in the dining 
hall. 


fVtstPoint loJayit® tQST*puUisbtdat fy Funk & tPagnaUi Co. 

jSe Fourth Avenue, N, T, C. 
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And as a special act of courtesy, 
the guests are accorded the pri\r> 
ilege — reserved for the Canadian 
cadets alone — of leading the pla¬ 
toons into the mess hall. 

When the West Point team 
plays at Kingston, these same 
courtesies are returned. 

Neither West Point nor its Ca¬ 
nadian counterpart extends leaves 
of absence to cadet rooters who 
want to accompany the home 
team on its out-of-town trips. 
Consequently, the West Point 
hosts divide themselves into two 
e([iial groups several days before 
the game is played, one group be¬ 
ing delegated to root for the Ca¬ 
nadian cadets. To carry out this 
purjx^se, the pinch-hitters for the 
Canadian cadets rehearse the 
songs and yells of the Royal Mili¬ 
tary College with military zeal; 
and at the game it has become a 
point of honor for them to make 
even more noises and better noises, 
and to make them oftener than 
does the band of West Pointers 


across the rink. W'hen the game is 
played in Kingston, the same pro¬ 
cedure is followed, in reverse. 

Altogether this hockey classic 
has become as colorful, as sporty 
and as improbable a game as can 
be found anywhere. Whichever 
corps acts as host at least has the 
satisfaction of knowing that half 
of its members have backed the 
winning team. 

And the trbphy? It remains in 
the possession of the team that 
has never won it. Its inscription 
states that the cup was put up 
February 23, 1923, by the Royal 
Military College of Canada, to be 
awarded annually for possession 
during the year to the winner of 
the hockey game with West Point. 
Although the donors have won 
every contest since (with the excep¬ 
tion of one memorable tie game), 
the cup has remained in the physi¬ 
cal possession of the vanquished 
— which is in itself a commentary 
on the hne consideration which 
the rivals entertain for each other. 


British Diplomacy 

London drivers and chauffeurs enliven many occasions by their wit 
and sarcasm. One, seeing a pedestrian directly in his way, drew up, 
leaned out, and very politely inquired: 

“1 say. Sir, may I ask what are your plans?” —Mtugnender 

Waiters, of course, are not in a position to snap back at ill-bred 
guests; but one English headwaiter once made the perfect retort to an 
uncouth customer: 

"My position. Sir,” he said, "does not allow me to argue with you;, 
but if it ever came to a choice of weapons, I would choose grammar.” 

^ — Tht Listftur 
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^ VEKV six weeks the merchandis- 
ing department of New York 
^ City’s Central School of Busi¬ 
ness and Art opens a different sort of 
store. First there is a haberdashery, 
then a women’s ready-to-wear, a 
Christmas gift shop, a stationery shop, 
a shoe store, a sporting goods store 
and a candy shop. Each store, set up 
inside the school entrance, is com¬ 
plete with plate glass windows, sho.w- 
cascs, modern fixtures and attractive 
displays. With 8000 students as po¬ 
tential customers, its receipts some¬ 
times go over #500 daily. 

The .store was opened in May, 1036, 
to give training in actual problems of 
retail selling, and the students go 
through every step in establishing 
each kind of shop — choosing loca¬ 
tion, selecting the merchandise, learn¬ 
ing about window displays, counters, 
fixtures, lighting. They must make the 
store pay for itself, which means pay¬ 
ing insurance, the light bill and $45 
rent a week (the rent money and any 
profit go to needy students). 

bVom the start of the course, the 
school has been unable to take care 
of all who wished to enter it; and the 
demand for graduates exceeds the 

supply.—Kichardson Wood in Rnitu’of RnieS^s 

F or the last four years, the pupils 
of Western High School, Detroit, 
have planned, taken and projected 
their own newsreel films, showing the 
activities and sports of the school. 
Among their achievements thus far 
have been a class history, a pupil- 
produced comedy so successful it was 
shown in place of a regular feature 
at a local theater, slow-motion pic¬ 
tures to aid the athletic coach, and 


newsreels of school life to show to 
their parents. — School Rninc 

T wo YEARS ago a Fort Worth, Texas, 
public school started teaching radio 
broadcasting to the primary grade 
pupils — many of them only six or 
seven years old. At first, programs 
performed by the students were broad¬ 
cast only to other classrooms; then 
they went on the air through regular 
stations. Orchestral and vocal con¬ 
certs, club and dramatic programs 
dominate the school's network. 

— LouisvUlf Councr-Journot 

T he BOVS and girls of Buxton Coun¬ 
try Day School, Short Hills, N. J,, 
recently built their own little theater. 
With the aid of their parents enough 
money was raised for materials, and 
for building the foundatiem — the only 
work done by professional labor. Stu ■ 
dents drew the first sketches, made 
working drawings and submitted blue¬ 
prints to the building inspector. They 
laid the floor beams, put up the frame¬ 
work and rafters, constructed the 
window-frames; shingles, siding and 
flooring are all theirs. 

The “ workers,” none older than 15 
years, received classroom instruction 
from the head of the manual training 
department, who supervised the proj¬ 
ect. In science courses they learned 
the fundamentals of construction; in 
mathematics classes they computed 
quantities and costs necessary for the 
work. 

The little theater is not the school’s 
first construction work — not long 
ago the students built a one-room 
library, for which they cut down trees 
and hewed logs. — Newark Etening News 
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S 'j’ATK agricultural colleges are pack¬ 
ing laboratory equipment, dem¬ 
onstration material and professors 
onto motortrucks and taking the col¬ 
lege out on the highways to present to 
the farmers of their respective states 
the latest information on what may 
be useful to them. Since 1923, Mis¬ 
souri’s “Clt)verand Prosperity" truck 
has been operating on behalf of soil 
improvement. It carries a speaker 
who deals with crop rotation and live¬ 
stock; another who discusses causes 
for clover crop failures; there is often 
a home economics s|>ecialist for the 
benefit of farm women. 

During a recent season, Michigan 
State Agricultural College sent out 
two classrooms on wheels — a soils 
laboratory, and a miniatuie poultry 
plant with demonstration models of 
the latest mash hoppers, watering de¬ 
vices, heaters, and burglar alarm sys¬ 
tems. Much of the equipment can be 
built by the farmers themselves, fol¬ 
lowing instruction given by men with 
the truck. 

Colorado .Agricultural College, in 
cooperation with county farm agen¬ 
cies, campaigned throughout the 
state for the control of noxious weeds 
with a truck carrying spraying out¬ 
fits and a crew of instructors to dem¬ 
onstrate. Some counties bear the entire 
expense themselves; in others they 
advance the funds and are later re¬ 
imbursed by farmers who benefited 
by the weed destruction. 

— Christian Science Monitor 

A fter three years' trial, Hiram Col- 
lege in Ohio has definitely estab¬ 
lished the "intensive course" plan, 
under which students concentrate on 
one subject for nine weeks and then 
take up another, instead of the usual 
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method of dividing their time among 
four or five subjects simultaneously 
— a rush from 50 minutes in Plato to 
50 minutes in chemistry, followed by 
a dose of Spanish, etc. The objective 
of the new plan was more unified and 
thorough work; and evaluation of the 
experiment shows that both faculty 
and students like the greater flexibility 
of time permitted by the mcthotl, the 
greater unification of effort, increased 
time for individual conferences, and 
release from the hysteria of examina¬ 
tion week with five "finals.” 

—N. Y. Times 

iSHiNG to investigate the past 
and present conditions of their 
state, not from b<x>ks but through ac¬ 
tual experience, and especially to 
study the simple life of the past — to 
learn pioneering by pioneering — the 
students and faculty of Tappan Jun¬ 
ior High School, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
several years ago raised money to 
purchase some 200 acres of undevel¬ 
oped wotxled land, 180 miles from 
Ann Arbor, 80 miles from a town of 
any size. On this spot, inhabited by 
deer, bear, fox, grouse, beaver, wild¬ 
cat and muskrat, they have developed 
their own “Wilderness Lake” camp, 
with roads suitable for the bus that 
transports them, fresh water from a 
well tested by the state each year, 
sanitation, and sleeping platforms. 

I'he students make regular trips to 
the camp, stopping en route to visit a 
coal mine, the state capitol, state/or- 
est reserves, oil and beet fields, or 
state colleges. At camp they are di¬ 
vided into crews with specific duties, 
after which they arc free to explore 
the countryside. 

On their return, the^art classes at¬ 
tempt to reproduce what they have 
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seen, social science classes discuss the 
differences and problems of Michi¬ 
gan’s various regions, English classes 
collect folklore and legends of its past. 


Next year they plan to write a history 
of the area which will cover its geog¬ 
raphy, its resources and folklore. 

— Laurence E. Vredevoogd in Curricvlum Juurnal 
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'</ f lessage written by Noel Coward on a postcard showing a pic¬ 
ture of the I'enus de Milo: “You see what will happen to you if 
you keep on biting your nails.” —Max KaB(< 11.111 

Travels of a French Fried Potato: In your mouth a-few min¬ 
utes, in your stomach a few hours, on your hips the rest of 
your life. —Health j 

Suggested slogan for the office of Thomas Dewey, 
new District Attorney of New York: God Help 
Thqpe Who Help I'hemselves. — Reamer K.ei!«i 

[ndian Chief's definition of skiing: “Whoosh! 
Then walk a mile.” — diet Joiinson 

The motto of some countries these days: Business as usual dur¬ 
ing altercations. —A'. Y. Daily Mirr..r 

Exception: A war cloud has no silver lining. 

In this buttonless era folks have to be careful of their zip- 
pearancc. —H. l. Pliillipn in N. Y. Xnn 

It also takes two to make up after a quarrel. 

No horse can go as fast as the money you bet on him. 

- - Nate Collier in Peoria Star 

You can read some people like a book, but you can’t shut 
them up as easily. —The Saturday Evening. Pmi 

One of those politicians whose greatest asset is his lie-ability. 

Men are like cellophane — transparent but hard to remove 
once you get wrapped up in them. 

TlEhen the Critics Crack the Quip 

Tallulah Bankhead barged down the Nile last night as 
Cleopatra — and sank. — John Mason Brown in N. Y. Post 

Mr.-writes his plays Sr the ages — the ages between 

five and twelve. — Ceorge JeanN.il!iaM 


To the first contributor of each accepted item of “ Patter” a payment of is 
made upon publication. In all cases, the source must be given. Contributions can¬ 
not he acknowledged or returned. Items for “Patter” should be addressed to: Alice 
and Philip Humphrey, The Reader’s Digest, Plcasanrville, N. Y. 



Natinnul JViicc Academy is training officers 
' from all over the country in FBI methods 


Home Town G-Men 

Condensed from Liberty 
Courtney Ryiey Cooper 

Author of “Here’s to Crime” 


N A North Carolina town an 
excited man sought the sher¬ 
iff. “I’ve been robbed!*’ he 
exclaimed. “ They got several hun¬ 
dred dollars! 1 tried to fight them 
off, but they shot at me.’’ 

Ordinarily, the sheriff of a small 
community would have taken a 
description of the robbers and 
promised to do what he could. 
Hut this sheriff went to the scene 
of the crime, eejuipped to pursue a 
scientific course according to the 
best traditions of the Federal J 5 u- 
reau of Investigation. If the use 
of moulage or plastic reproduction 
of the impressions of a bandit-car 
tire would help, it could be ac¬ 
complished. If the robbers had 
left latent fingerprints, this sher¬ 
iff could process them. Under the 
tutelage of an expert, he had made 
a thorough study of microscopic 
evidence, its importance, and how 
to make use of it when he found it. 

So he looked over the ground 
and the truck which the victim 
had been driving at the time of 
the robbery. Finally he said: 

“There was no hold-up. You 
say that a bullet went through a 
stanchion of the truck. There was 


no bullet, because the hole shows 
no fractures common to a projec¬ 
tile. In fact, your ‘bullet’ was 
nothing but a large nail which 
you drove in an effort to aid you 
in faking a hold-up. So what’s the 
true story.?” 

The truth was that the faker 
was deeply in debt and afraid that 
his creditors would learn he had 
recently obtained money. So he 
had concocted the imaginary 
hold-up in order to conceal his 
assets. 

The sheriff in this case was not 
an accidentally astute officer. He 
was the product of a movement 
which, begun quietly two and a 
half years ago, is now spreading 
into a vast system that promises 
to revolutionize law enforcement 
tli’*oughout America, transform¬ 
ing the average patrolman into a 
scientifically trained sleuth, with 
knowledge based upon the same ‘ 
principles which have made the 
FBI the greatest crime-fighting 
organization in the world. 

Already strategically spotted 
in communities throughout more 
than 77,cx)0,ooo of our population, 
are police graduates qf this super- 
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training) passing on information 

which, until a few years ago, was 

denied the usual officer. The North 

Carolina sheriff, for instance, was 

a “pupil of the second line”; his 

knowledge had come to him from 

another officer who had learned 

his lessons at a fountainhead — 

officially known as the National 
0 

Police Academy, maintained by 
the IJ. S. Department of Justice 
in Washington under the direction 
of the FBT. 

Perhaps you have never heard 
of the Academy. Nevertheless^ if 
you read the newspapers, its work 
has come before you, no matter 
where you live. It has created 
news in the promotion of officers, 
in the establishment of local law en¬ 
forcement schools. It has brought 
about the solution of mysteries, 
and re-opened investigations which 
had been closed. Beyond this, 
however, it has formed the main¬ 
spring of a new attitude toward 
investigation. Even the most 
hidebound cop is quick to realize 
that something has happened 
when he sees brother officers sud¬ 
denly promoted. Take the case of 
Patrolman Savory, who worked 
for the Petersburg, Virginia, po¬ 
lice department. 

Patrolman Savory got an ap¬ 
pointment to the Academy. He 
dug into the intricacies,of finger¬ 
print identification; he pored 
over the problems presented in 
the daily work of the technical 
laboratory. He studied the mys¬ 


tery of “Oscar,** the wax dumm\ 
used to train the deduction pow¬ 
ers of law enforcement students 
who must determine, through 
some 200 clues, whether Oscar 
committed suicide or was mur¬ 
dered. Savory went on staged 
raiding parties; he spent hours in 
the classrooms and over his text¬ 
books. Then he went home, to 
find thiit his training had so in¬ 
creased his efficiency that within 
30 days he was promoted to ser¬ 
geant. A short time later, he was 
appoinred chief of police for Hen¬ 
rico County, in which Richmond 
is located; and he became an in¬ 
structor at the Virginia Central 
Police Recruit School held this 
year at the University of Rich¬ 
mond. That sort of recognition 
makes the average cop revise his 
old rule that there is more law in 
a night stick than in all the books 
ever written. 

It was in the spring of 1935 *’^’‘**^ 
Attorney General Cummings and 
J. Edgar Hoover went into a hud¬ 
dle over the lack of educational 
facilities for local and state law 
enforcement. The job was to make 
the average police force poten¬ 
tially as efficient as the G-men. 
No authority or desire existed for 
the compulsory ce-making of local 
methods. It might, however, be 
accomplished by invitation. Thus 
theNational Police Academy came 
into being. 

The inception was not difficult. 
For years the FBI had trained its 
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new agents in a school where the¬ 
ory and experience met upon a 
common ground. Something of 
the same set-up could be used for 
the Police Academy. Mr. Hoover 
began a canvass of law enforce¬ 
ment agencies, asking that they 
nominate their most worthy men 
as students. 'I'hese should be men 
.of character equal to that of the 
G-men themselves, n^en eager to 
work for a goal in which law en¬ 
forcement would be placed upon a 
career basis. 'I'he resources of the 
entire FBI would be thrown wide 
open. There would be no student 
expense, other than transporta¬ 
tion and living costs, for the 12- 
wcek's course. 

The school began with hardly 
more than a score of carefully 
selected students. To date, 187 
law enforcement officers have been 
graduated from the Academy, 
representing a potential force of 
more than 68,000 policemen scat¬ 
tered throughout 47 states and a 
territory. It is no longer fitting to 
refer to an officer who works with 
a microscope as a “story-book 
Sherlock.” There have been too 
many results such as that achieved 
by Officer Leo J. Mulcahy of the 
Connecticut state police. 

Officer Mulcahy had been among 
the first to attend the Academy, 
and he had carried with him the 
memory of a gang murder a year 
before. The body of a dead man 
had been found by the state po¬ 
lice, trussed with a piece of rop>e 


in such a way that he might have 
been choked to death by his own 
struggles. Two suspects had been 
indicted and released because of 
lack of evidence. An important 
witness had testified that they 
could not possibly have commit¬ 
ted the crime. 

Such was the case as Officer 
Mulcahy underwent his intensive 
training as a “local G-man” in 
the Academy. He learned the ne¬ 
cessities of expert photography. 
He put in hours in the lalwratory 
studying the marvels of the test 
tube in the detection of poisons, 
telltale stains, and blood tests. He 
saw microscopes unravel myster¬ 
ies by such methods as matching 
a single hair found at the scene of 
the crime with one from the head 
of a suspect. 

He heard the bluest men in 
American law enforcement relate 
their personal experiences in the 
breaking of difficult cases. He 
learned the tricks of successful in¬ 
terviewing from world famous 
psychologists, and he gained an¬ 
gles on law from criminal lawyers. 
Fire wardens gave of their ex¬ 
perience to aid in ferreting out the 
arsonist. On and on it went, a 
ceaseless, hard-driving program 
which even included lessons, in 
jiujitsu. 

When Mulcahy returned to his 
duties, thousands of tiny matters 
which he had overlooked in pre¬ 
vious work now became terribly 
important. His powers of percep- 
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tion had developed enormously, 
raising into the field of possible 
evidence such things as a grain of 
dust, a fragment of glass. Almost 
overnight, by use of a motilage 
casting of a tire tread, the assem¬ 
bling of fragments of glass and 
other bits of evidence, he ^Ived a 
hit-and-run mystery and brought 
the offender to justice. Then he 
turned his attention to the enigma 
of the strangled gangster. 

The case was cold. Officer Mul- 
cahy began to re-warm it accord¬ 
ing to G-man methods. He traced 
to the factory the rope which had 
strangled the man, then back to 
its New England wholesaler, and 
thence through the retailer to the 
final purchaser. He sought out the 
car of the two suspects and, by 
means of a microscope, discovered 
some tiny spots. Applying chem¬ 
ical tests, he determined that the 
spots were made by human blood, 
and further, that the blood was of 
the same type as the victim's. 
With almost irrefutable evidence. 
Officer Mulcahy clamped down on 
the key witness, who now ad¬ 
mitted that he had perjured him¬ 
self in his previous testimony. 
New indictments of the two su.s- 
pects were obtained, and soon the 
Connecticut authorities were able 
to mark “closed” a case which 
hitherto had been a mystery. 

Other members of those early 
classes have been just as busy. 
Their most important achieve¬ 
ment, however, has been to show 


that the G-men are neither fiction 
sleuths nor magicians, but simply 
intelligent, hardworking men who 
have absorbed a lot of knowledge 
on beating crime, and know how 
to use it. They are bringing the 
true picture of modern law en¬ 
forcement into the home town. 

Today there are 25 chiefs of 
police, from New York to Cali¬ 
fornia, who are Acatlemy-trained. 
There is an equal number of chiefs 
of detectives and other depart¬ 
ment heads. Practically every man 
who has attended the school has 
been promoted or has gone to a 
better job in another community. 

The police of Columbus, Ohio, 
arc learning G-man methods un¬ 
der an Academy graduate. The 
same is true in San Antonio, De¬ 
troit, Jacksonville, Baltimore, and 
many other cities. 'I'hc state police 
of Arkansas and Louisiana train 
under an Academy man, as tlo 
those of several other states. An 
Academy graduate in Massachu¬ 
setts recently repaid the FBI for 
his schooling by digging up the 
evidence through which G-men 
caught a bank robber in Los An¬ 
geles, 3000 miles away. 

It is estimated that every grad¬ 
uate carries his teachings to at 
least a hundred others. So there is 
a new kind of officer in the mak¬ 
ing — the kind who gets his man 
instead of the sort whose ineffi¬ 
ciency causes crime by the ease 
with which crooks have been able 
“to get away with it.” 
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G etting into a taxi one cold 
. morning not long ago, 1 
said to the driver, “ Phew, 
but the air in here is bad.” “Sure,” 
• he yelled back, “Fm smoking.” 
Remembering that I, too, was a 
smoker, and how little fun I had 
had when I worked for $io a week, 
I resolved not to be too hard 
on this felloW. Despite several 
hints, clouds from his cigarette 
continued to pour back. 

“Isn’t there a company rule 
against smoking while you have a 
passenger?” 1 asked him. “Sure.” 
“Then why don’t you live up to 
it?” “Why should I?” he an¬ 
swered. “They can’t fire me. Fm 
a member of the union now.” 

“In other words,” I went on, 
“ your idea is to let the public be 
damned. Is that right?” 

“I suppose so.” 

The same day a friend told me 
of a driver for a dairy company who 
had come into his kitchen that 
morning with a growth of beard 
on his face. My friend later asked 
the owner of the dairy why he 
didn’t get his men to shave. 

“Once I was able to,” he re¬ 
plied, “although I had to fire a 
man now and then to make the rule 
stick. I can’t do that apy more 
because now they are all mem¬ 
bers of the union.” 


“But aren’t they on commis¬ 
sion? Don’t their earnings depend 
on their sales? And aren’t their 
sales hurt by a sloppy personal 
appearance?” 

“I’ve tried to tell them that,” 
the dairyman replied sadly, “ but 
their attitude is ‘to hell with it’.” 

The next night a laundry owner 
told me that if his business went 
on slipping it couldn’t last long. 
I inquired why his trucks, which 
used to be spick and span, were 
now grimier than an old farm 
Ford. 

He explained that his men used 
to take pride in their cars, which 
they washed themselves. But 
after joining the union, though 
they were still on commission, 
they ceased to care. When he 
argued that cleanliness was all 
they had to sell, and that the sight 
of a dirty laundry truck might 
make a housewife patronize an¬ 
other laundry, or wash clothes at 
homo, they shrugged their shoul¬ 
ders. 

“Arguments don’t work,” the' 
laundryman added, “becausethey 
know I can’t fire them.” 

Now I have always stood up for 
the workingman. I have even de¬ 
fended his unions. But his con¬ 
duct in these instances made no 
sense; it was harmfbl alike to him- 
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self, his employer, and the public. 
Were we in for the old “public-bc- 
damned*’ business all over again, 
this time without even the crass 
justification of self-interest, and 
with rank-and-file employes in¬ 
stead of industrial czars as the 
culprits? 

1 was worried; I wondered if 
these were symptoms of a decay 
in the American spirit. Yet 1 hesi¬ 
tated to generalize from isolated 
personal experiences. So 1 began 
asking friends in various parts of 
the country to tell me of similar 
cases. The resulting true storie-a - - 
and there were many others be¬ 
sides those quoted below — show 
that recently unionized service 
employes are threatened by an 
epidemic of moral measles. 

Union Alarm Clock 

One tenant of an apartment 
house, awakened at five a.m. by 
the janitor scraping snow from 
the sidewalk, leaned out of the 
window and asked him if he had 
to start so early. “Nuts,” an¬ 
swered the janitor, and went on 
scraping. At six, the tenant was 
roused again by the bumping ot 
garbage cans. He complained to 
the building agent: “Why don’t 
you fire that impertinent, lousy 
janitor?” 

The agent laughed bitterly. 
“Fire him? Don’t you*know you 
can’t fire a janitor in this town? 
Sure, Joe’s a lousy janitor, but 
he’s a union man! ” 


thumbs in the Soup 

Since signing a union contract, 
a metropolitan restaurant pro¬ 
prietor complains bitterly that to 
secure an incompetent waiter’s 
discharge is almost as laborious as 
going to court. His waiters persist 
in putting their -thumbs in the 
soup, and in replying, to custom¬ 
ers in a hurry, “Can’t you see 
I’ve only got two hands?” 

No More Tips 

Before joining the union, the 
delivery men for an electric aji- 
pliance firm used to be glad to 
oblige customers by rearranging 
sofas or tables to make room for 
the new fixtures. Now they an¬ 
tagonize the customers by telling 
them to “get a furniture mover,” 
and incidentally the men them¬ 
selves have lost many tips. Jn the 
same city, the customers of a 
storage warehouse complain that 
the moving men, recently organ¬ 
ized, and now paid by the hour 
instead of the job, take twice as 
long to get a load out of storage as 
they did to put it in a few months 
previously. Result: some custom¬ 
ers are hiring non-union trucks; 
others are suing the company. 

**fFe Get Paid Anyway'* 

Ju’t after a strike of the clerks 
in a Pittsburgh department store, 
a customer went there to buy a 
transparent raincape. The sales¬ 
girl produced a cape, but with ut¬ 
ter indifference; she seemed to 
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know nothing about the cape*s 
qualities or manufacture, and to 
care even less. Didn’t her pay de¬ 
pend on the number of capes she 
sold? asked the customer; wasn’t 
it worth her while to learn some¬ 
thing about them? “I suppose so, 
but [ don’t get any commissions 
while learning.” Wouldn’t she lose 
her job if she didn’t do her best? 
• “No, we have a union now, and 
they’re afraid to fire us. Besides, 
we get paid a certain amount 
whether we make sales or not.” 

Squawk to the Company!** 

A New Englander missed a bus 
by inches, though he was ahead of 
its schedule and could have sworn 
that the driver saw him as he ran 
to the corner. He waited a long 
time for the next one. At last it 
came. Suspecting a change in 
schedule, he questioned the driver. 
“Hour and half-hour,” the driver 
growled. “But it’s 20 minutes 
after now,” protested the traveler. 
“Mister,” shouted the driver, 
“I’ve got 59 people in this bus, 
and if they ain’t kickin’ why are 
you?” The New Englander re¬ 
plied that he wasn’t kicking, that 
he only wanted to be sure of the 
schedule. The driver retorted: 
“Squawk to the company.” The 
traveler squawked — about the 
drivers. The company apologized, 
but explained that the drivers 
were union men, and that the 
only misconduct which seemed to 
carry any weight with the union 
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was drunken driving or failure to 
report for duty. 

Slaves of the ^ota 
A building contractor wanted 
noon milk for his 50 men. He 
stopped a passing milk truck, and 
asked the driver if he would de¬ 
liver every morning. The driver 
said he could spare only a few bot¬ 
tles. The next day he didn’t bother 
to stop. The contractor tried an¬ 
other milk truck driver, who also 
showed no interest. After a third 
unsuccessful attempt, the con¬ 
tractor called up a friend who man¬ 
aged a milk company. “What’s 
the matter with you fellows?” he 
asked. “Don’t you want to sell 
milk?” “Of course we do,” came 
the answer, “ but we can’t get our 
men to do any work beyond their 
quota. Before the union came in, 
they were keen to earn extra 
money for added sales. But now 
they are content with their weekly 
guarantee. They lean on the pro¬ 
tection which the union gives them, 
and we can’t fire them without 
consulting the union. So you and 
the rest of the buying public must 
suffer. Not to mention our busi- 


Going Down! ^ 

“Two years ago,” said a cloth¬ 
ing manufacturer to his real estate 
agent, “the service in this build¬ 
ing was excellent. The elevator 
starter and operators were neat, 
alert, well mannered* But now I 
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often find them leaning against 
the wall with their hands in their 
pockets. Caps are awry, uniforms 
unkempt. They force their con¬ 
versation upon passengers. Dur¬ 
ing rush hours, they keep cars idle 
on the top floor. My lease is up 
soon, and I don*t want to move, 
but buyers get their first impres¬ 
sion of my business from the prem¬ 
ises we occupy.’* 

“True,” replied the agent, “but 
there’s nothing I can do about it. 
Through a closed shop contract, 
the union practically dictates who 
shall be employed. And that isn’t 
all. The law forbids discharge of a 
man for union activity. This law 
is brought forward by the union 
in the case of every proposed dis¬ 
charge. It puts a premium on the 
most obnoxious sort of union ac¬ 
tivity, for by attracting attention 
to himself as an agitator, an em¬ 
ploye can build up a strong lie- 
fense in case we try to fire him for 
not doing his job.” 

A Shave and a Soapbox 

Barbers have been kidded for 
their talkativeness so often that 
most of them now wait for the cus¬ 
tomer to start a conversation. But 
an Easterner, on a trip out of 
town, was no sooner seated in the 
chair than the barber began stumjv 
ing for a local political ^candidate. 


The Easterner asked him if the 
shop didn’t object to his campaign¬ 
ing during working hours. “'I'he 
boss don’t like it,” the barber an¬ 
swered. “He’s for the other candi¬ 
date. But what can he do about it? 
Ain’t I in the union now?” 

What is the explanation of this 
public-bc-damncd attitude among 
the newly unionized? In some cases 
it is the swing of the pendulum, 
the employe feeling his oats, and 
over-asserting rights of which he 
was too long deprived. In other 
cases it may be revenge, a childish 
flaunting of independence in the 
boss’s face. But whatever the 
cause, here is a vicious, short¬ 
sighted tendency, destructive to 
the progress of unionism. 

This spirit of disservice must 
not be allowed to spread further, 
or all of us will suffer. An innocent 
public will suffer. Labor will suf¬ 
fer, for the public is everybody, 
and that includes labor. In the 
long run, labor will foot the bill 
for its own sullenness and ineffi¬ 
ciency. Materially — in higher 
costs, decreased patronage, fewer 
jobs. Morally — in public con¬ 
demnation. Spiritually — for dis¬ 
obedience to the law of life which 
says that the harder we try to 
please, the happier our working 
hours are sure to be. 



How panic takes its toll 


The Scent of Fear 

Condensed from Esijiiire 
Jack Melville 

Guest artist un CBS as teller of dug stories 
and tales of northern life 

F ear, or panic caused by fear, be home. Finding a snowshoe trail 
is responsible for a large per- of someone going the same way, I 
centageof all accidents, par- rushed along if until 1 came to a 
ticularly those occurring in the place where it joined another very 
great outdoors. Maybe one in a faint trail. Two other men out in 
thousand people who have pre- this unsettled wilderness ahead of 
sumably starved to death while me and going the same way I was? 
lost in the woods has actually died Impossible! I had been traveling 
of either exposure or starvation, in a circle! I dropped in the snow. 
The rest died of fear that these overcome by sheer exhaustion and 
things would happen to them. In the horror of my predicament. As 
most cases they have died in less I lay gasping for breath, I remeni- 
than two weeks, and yet — how bered my father^s warning: “Son, 
about that great colored heavy- if you ever get lost, first thing to 
weight fighter, Harry Wills, who do is to sit down quietly and know 
still fasts for 31 days every March you're all right. Then think over 
just because it makes him “feel so where your back trail is, in what 
good”? Or how about Terence direction you were headed when 
MeSweeney, Lord Mayor of Cork, you started out and what you did 
who held a hunger-strike fast for as you went along. If it all comes 
75 days? These men were not back to you, start out quietly and 
efraid of starving. People who are backtrack. If it doesn’t seem clear, 
lost in the woods think they are then stay where you are and build 
starving to death and so give up a fire with lots of smoke. You will 
fighting, lose control ofthemselvcs be found in plenty of time. Above 
and then the dread becomes a all, remember there is nothing to 
reality. fear.” 

While deer-hunting one No- It was snowing so hard that my 
vember at the age of 141 lost my- hour-old trail was out of sight, 
self in a swirling blizzard. Blindly and darkness was less than an 
I began to run as fast as I could hour away; so I spent the night 
in the direction 1 thought might where I was. With a spruce lean-to 
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and a large fire, I had a very de¬ 
cent sleep despite a beJow-zero 
temperature. There was no sun 
the next morning, but by placing 
the point of my knife blade on my 
thumb nail I could see a faint 
shadow pointing, 1 knew at that 
time in the morning, to the north¬ 
west. Knowing my directions, it 
was not difficult to find my way 
home. If reason h.id not come to 
my rescue 1 could easily hav’'c be¬ 
come more and more panic-stricken 
until dl sense left me. These woods 
were of dense spruce stretching 
100 miles one way and 50 the 
other. Plenty of room to wander 
for weeks without finding the way 
to safety. 

In any such predicament one 
need fear no animals either day or 
night. Except perhaps for the 
brown, polar and grizzly bears, I 
know of no animals in North 
America that will molest anyone 
unless molested first. 

What sometimes causes trouble, 
however, is fear-scent. When an 
animal or human being is fright¬ 
ened, the body gives off a very 
strong odor that is exceedingly ir¬ 
ritating to other animals. Almost 
any wilderness mother, when she 
hears or smells danger approach- 
ingi will quickly hide her young 
and run away, knowing that fear- 
scent will betray her hiding place 
but not that of her bal>ies, since 
they are too young to be afraid. 

One warm spring day I was rid¬ 
ing my pony, singing and talking 


to the 10 or 12 half-wolf sled dogs 
trotting alongside. Suddenly I 
looked down and my heart almost 
stopped beating. Without a sound 
I dove headlong out of the saddle 
right on top of a tiny fawn, gath¬ 
ered it up in my arms, and was 
back in the saddle before the wolf- 
dogs knew what had happened. 
Wolf-dogs have about as keen a 
sense of smell as any living ani¬ 
mal; yet five or six of them had 
passed within three feet of that 
fawn without scenting it. 'Hie 
fawn was too young to realize fear. 

From many years of raising, 
training and »'acing sled dogs J 
learned that it is fear-scent which 
causes dogs to attack people who 
seemingly have not molested them. 
A dog will respond quickly both 
in friendship and in training when 
he is approached without fear, but 
no one can fool him for a minute 
with a fearless exterior concealing 
a quaking heart, for the fear-scent 
is there. It took almost a year for 
a dog-fearing l^Vench-Canadian 
friend of mine to become acais- 
tomed to Chico, my team leader; 
until b'rank’s fear-scent lessened, 
Chico chased him up the nearest 
tree daily. 

I once visited a friend who had 
been given a young timber wolf 
for breeding purposes. “Can’t 
seem to knock any sense into her 
head,” he said. “ You’re welcome 
to her if you can handle her.” 

Asking him to leave me alone 
with the wolf for an hour, I worked 
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myself into the mental condition 
where 1 not only had no fear of her 
but felt sorry for her, loved her 
and wanted her friendship. Then 
I sat down outside the cage and 
started singing softly to myself in 
a monotone. That is one of the 
best ways to lull fear and estab¬ 
lish friendly relationship with any 
animal you wish to tame. In lo 
minutes 1 stepped inside, hum¬ 
ming all the time and seemingly 
paying no attention to the cring¬ 
ing animal whose burning, fear- 
filled eyes glared at me. 

After half an hour of slow edg¬ 
ing along the floor I put my hand 
in front of her nose, then over her 
head, then rubbed her just behind 
the cars. At my first touch she 
cringed and trembled, wrinkled 
her nose, but made no move to 
bite me. The fear glaze in her eyes 
gradually gave way to a look of 
doubt, then wonder, as under¬ 
standing began to dawn. At last 
she allowed her head to rest on 
my knee. Her eyes closed as, with 
an almost human sigh, she relaxed 
her body against mine. 


That night I traveled over 150 
miles with the wolf sitting on the 
floor of the car. She wore no muz¬ 
zle, nor was there any need for 
one. A few weeks later she was 
sleeping across the foot of my bed 
at night. All this would have been 
utterly impossible if, at any time, 
my voice or manner had showed 
one iota of fear or if I had enter¬ 
tained any thojight that would 
cause fear-scent. 

It is usually the fear that a canoe 
will tip over that causes the occu¬ 
pant to move suddenly in the 
wrong direction and thereby up¬ 
set it. The fear of drowning, when 
suddenly thrown into the water, 
causes one to struggle frantically, 
and, incidentally, force himself 
under. It is an interesting scien¬ 
tific fact that a baby, until 24 
hours old, can swim. Beyond that 
age it starts to realize fear, and 
will sink. Fear is really the mental 
hazard of “crossing your bridges 
before you come to them.” The 
realization of this fact will cause 
fear to be conquered and disap¬ 
pear. 
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winter nights against the windowpane 
Nature with busy pencil draws designs 
Of ferns and blossoms and fine sprays of pines, 
Oak leaf and acorn and fantastic vines. 

Which she will make when summer comes again. 

—Tiiomu Bailey AlBKch 
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traveler fur years in Japan, Korea, and Mancluikiiu 


pqp^HOSE WHO sec Japan only as 

I a greedy, aggressive nation 
JL. bent upon conquest for her 
own material advantage miss the 
real character of Japan. Her cru¬ 
sade is essentially religious and 
spiritual. Every child of the Em¬ 
pire grows up believing with every 
liber of his being that; 

Japan is the only divine land. 

Japan’s Emperor is the only 
divine Emperor. 

Japan’s people are the only 
divine people. 

Therefore Japan must be the 
light of the world. 

This great pride, if not conceit, 
in her own goodness and honor 
leads Japan to the conviction that 
she has been celestially appointed 
to save the world. “ We shall build 
our Capital all over the world, and 
make the whole world our domin¬ 
ion.” So reads the rescript of the 
Emperor Jimmu, supposed to 
have been issued by him upon the 
founding of the Japanese Empire 
a6po years ago. Concerning it, the 
modern Japanese military text¬ 
book Army Reader) says: 

“This rescript has bedh given to 
us as an everlasting categorical 
imperative.” 

First as to the belief in the 


divine land: The Japanese go much 
further than the assertion of the 
Hebrews (who also claimed to be 
the Chosen People) that God 
created the earth. God did not 
merely create the islands of Japan 
— he begot them. The gods I/an- 
agi and Izanami, uniting in mar¬ 
riage, gave birth to the Japanese 
islands. The islands themselves 
are divine beings, favored lands, 
totally different from the rest of 
the earth. 

Then as' to the Emperor: 'Hie 
heavenly pair who begot the is¬ 
lands also gave birth to the Sun 
Goddess, Amaterasu, whose de¬ 
scendants ruled Jaj)an. The first 
Elmperor was the deity Jimmu 
Tenno, who started what is the 
world’s oldest reigning dynasty, 
with the longest clearly estab¬ 
lished genealogy known among 
mortals. 

Men naturally respect great 
age, and when those respected are 
not only venerable but honorable, 
the respect is increased. Japan’s 
rule s have done nothing to for¬ 
feit the confidence of the people. 
They have never been self-seek¬ 
ing. Monarchy perished in most 
of Europe because of selfish con¬ 
flicts between one dynastic family 
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and another for the throne. In 
Japan there has never been a dy¬ 
nastic war. As Fuji is calmly Fuji 
without trying to be, so the ruling 
house has remained constant not 
through any desire of its own but 
because all this was ordained be¬ 
fore time began. 

The name “Emperor” for this 
ruler is a misnomer. The Japa- 
. nese, of course, do not call him 
Emperor, but refer to him as 
Tenno, the Heavenly King. He is 
not to be classed for a moment 
with the emperors and kings of 
this world. The doctrine that he 
is heaven-descended, divine and 
sacred is repeated in all official 
statements, in the standard ///i- 
toryfor Middle SchoolSy in Ins true- 
tions to ’TeacherSy in the textbook 
of ethics for use in all primary 
schools. Philosophers, writers, law¬ 
yers, all preach this religion. Even 
great Western-educated liberals 
such as the late Inazo Nitobe 
refer to the Emperor as “ the lx)d- 
ily representative of Heaven on 
earth.” 

In recent years whileother faiths 
have been crumbling, this one has 
grown stronger. In 1935 it was 
strikingly re-emphasized by an 
official government statement re¬ 
minding the people once more 
that the Throne, far from being a 
part of the government, was over 
and above it, the supreme ruling 
authority, by right of divine de¬ 
scent from the Sun Goddess. 

But Japanese divinity does not 


stop with the land and the Em¬ 
peror. The people themselves par¬ 
take of it. The earliest inhabi¬ 
tants of Japan were gods; and 
from them descended the present 
Tamato race, Seed of the Sun. All 
other mortals are of a lower order. 
“From the fact of the divine de¬ 
scent of the Japanese people,” 
says the Japanese scholar Hirata, 
“proceeds their immeasurable su¬ 
periority to the natives of other 
countries in courage and intelli¬ 
gence.” Says the History for Mid¬ 
dle Schools, “Such a national char¬ 
acter is without a parallel through¬ 
out the world.” 

If Japan is begotten of God, if 
her Emperor is the only heavenly 
king on this planet, if her people 
are the elect of mankind, there 
comes, logically, this conclusion: 
Japan is sent to save the world, 
and world peace can come only 
through Japanese sovereignty. 

Such sovereignty is thought of 
as benign. Enemy nations think 
of Japan as thirsting for blood, 
lying in wait to leap upon the 
world and rend it limb from limb. 
On the contrary, Japan, in her 
.r 61 e of Heaven's agent, thinks of 
herself as a savior and a blessing. 
It was with intense sincerity that 
Yosuke Matsuoka, chief of the 
great South Manchurian Railway, 
stated: “It is my conviction that 
the mission of the Tamato race is 
to prevent the human race from 
becoming devilish, to rescue it 
from destruction and lead it to the 
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world of light.” Count Futura de¬ 
clared in the House of Peers that 
the racial spirit of Japan alone 
can save the world from the chaos 
into which it has fallen. 

It is a religious passion. The 
leading sect of Shinto considers 
Japan “the root of the. world,” 
destined to teach other nations. 

The religious patriotism of Ja¬ 
pan burns at whitest heat in the 
army. Among the people, the 
army shares in a peculiar sense 
the sanctity of the Emperor. 
The chiefs of the army are. the 
people's high priests to the God- 
Emperor, answerable to him alone 
and not to the Cabinet or the 
Diet. Without the divinity of the 
Emperor, his authority would be 
minimized as in all other mon¬ 
archies, and the power of the 
army would crumble. The re-em¬ 
phasis in 1935 of the Emperor as a 
heaven-sent ruler, in no sense re¬ 
sponsible to the government, 
made the army impregnable and 
enabled it to go forward in 1937 
to the castigation of China with¬ 
out fear of having its purposes 
crossed by the Diet and the cau¬ 
tious Industrialists who control it. 
The people know that the army's 
only thought is the glory of Nip¬ 
pon; they see the soldier as a 
Galahad, with the strength of ten 
because his heart is pure. 

State Shinto requires every 
Japanese to worship at military 
shrines, and thus reverence for 
the army as well as for the Em¬ 


peror is inspired. The souls of 
dead soldiers — deified by the 
Emperor himself in special cere¬ 
monies — aresupposed to be fight¬ 
ing with the living in China today. 
When winds changed at Shanghai, 
making possible a landing, it was 
an act of Providence, just as was 
the typhoon that, long ago, stopped 
Kublai Khan when he sought to 
invade Japan. 

The army, identified with di¬ 
vine power, identified with Ja¬ 
pan's mission to save the world, 
regards itself as a messenger 
of pcpce and benediction to that 
world. The War Office declares: 

To bring together all the races 
of the world into one happy ac¬ 
cord has been the ideal and the 
national aspiration of the Japa¬ 
nese since the very foundation of 
their Empire. We deem this the 
great mission of the Japanese race. 
We also aspire to make a clean 
sweepof injustice and inequity from 
the earth and to bring about ever¬ 
lasting happiness among mankind. 

These are fine words. There is 
something fine about any passion¬ 
ate religionist — and something 
dangerous too. Particularly when 
he ^licves with Mahomet that 
the sword is the key of heaven and 
hell. Yet if time were to modifv 
the Nipponese crusade, making it 
less militant and more cultural, 
Japan might do a real service in 
helping to wipe out the petty na¬ 
tionalism that is today plaguing 
most nations, including Japan. 



A major of the U. S. Marine Corpe tells a story 
of the Rockefeller Foundation in China 

My Debt to Rochefeller 

Condensed from The American Mercury 
John W. Thomason^ Jr. 


I N May of 1937, John Davison 
Rockefeller died, having lived 
a hundred years less two. 
Much has been written of him, in 
praise and in criticism, and much 
more will be written. But the 
vital essence of the man is pub¬ 
lished more enduringly in such 
things as the Rockefeller Foun¬ 
dation. 

And so, if I may, I will tell you 
i\ story. . . . 

We always thought it was the 
' February hike that brought it on. 
Our son Jack, aged 11, was a 
keen Scout, and as soon as we 
arrived in Peking, he had trans¬ 
ferred his membership to the 
Dragon Patrol, composed of Amer¬ 
ican, English, Japanese, Chinese, 
French and German boys. One 
day, the Scoutmaster, a young 
American missionary, was hiking 
them out to the open spaces 
around the Temple of Heaven, 
and Jack had to go. 

Although he is prone to respira¬ 
tory afflictions, and the dusty 
North China Plain, its air laden 
with the filth of centuries, is not 
kind to weak throats, he appeared 


to be free of sniffles, and per¬ 
fectly well. So bis mother and I 
extended permission. He stood 
my formal inspection after break¬ 
fast, straight and slim under 
service kit. For pure swank he 
had a curved Mongol bow and a 
quiver of arrows slung across his 
back. He departed by motor for 
the appointed rendezvous. 

That afternoon turned out freez¬ 
ing and vile, and about three Leda 
sent the car to meet the patrol on 
its return march. But Yang re¬ 
turned alone, reporting to us that 
Young Master declined to ride. 
Maybeso more better, commented 
the Number One Boy: young 
Master Jack lose much face with 
other boys if he ride. To lose face 
is terribly serious in China. . 

About tea-time Jack was at 
home, flushed and pleasantly 
tired. We restored him with hot 
milk and sandwiches. He de¬ 
manded that, in future, he be 
spared the embarrassment of hav¬ 
ing a car sent for him, Yang, that 
monkey, running slow along the 
column and honking at him. My 
goodness, he complained, it was 
awful. We told hiM we hoped he 
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hadn't caught his death of cold, 
and regarded him with great 
pride. 

The scarlet fever struck next 
day. In Asia, all diseases are vio¬ 
lent, and hit with the suddenness 
of thunder. All at once. Jack had 
a very high temperature. The 
Medical Officer came from the 
Guard, and stayed. Presently he 
brought other doctors, specialists. 
Jack said that his head hurt; he 
had an earache. In the afternoon, 
through the brown gloom of a 
dust storm, we took him to Lhc 
hospital. 

Of the next three weeks we 
have mercifully forgotten much, 
but when they were over, I was 
not young any more. The days, as 
one remembers, ran together. 
Almost immediately they were 
saying, “Mastoid,” which is a 
dreadful word. The head surgeon 
in the eye, ear, nose and throat 
department was a Chinese gentle¬ 
man, America- and Vienna-trained, 
with the most beautiful hands 1 
have ever seen on a human be¬ 
ing. He operated. Then we were 
learning the word streptococcus, 
which is also a very bad word. 

In a week, the other mastoid 
pro^cess, the left one, fired up, and 
he operated again. And the third 
week, the right one had to be re¬ 
opened. Jack's fever chart, those 
days, resembled an engineer’s pro¬ 
file of the Bolivian Andes. Then 
the infection involved his kidneys 
and he turned yellow, and one 


afternoon we thought he was 
going to die. I walked in the cor¬ 
ridor, trying to adjust myself to 
not having a son. My service in 
the Marine Corjis has been ex¬ 
tensive, and I have seen much of 
human misfortune, but nothing 
to prepare me for this. When 1 
could stay away no longer, I re¬ 
turned to his room, and he was 
not dead; and while I looked, I 
saw the life come back into him. 
The doctors nodded to each other; 
and Doctor Lui .suggested, genrl)', 
that my wife step out and take a 
breath of air. 

He was a long time getting 
well, and Leda and I became ha¬ 
bituated to that hospital, and to 
the tides of human misery that 
flow through it. Among the pa¬ 
tients were Marines of our guaril, 
ill beyond the simple resources of 
our sick bay; and tourists, stricken 
between sailings, and Old China 
Hands, and diplomats. There were 
Cantonese merchants and Chi¬ 
nese war lords and coolies. I’here 
were farmers who had walked a 
thousand miles, carrying their 
sick in their arms; and magnates 
who brought their gallstones and 
stomach ulcers in chartered trans¬ 
port planes. And the swift effi¬ 
cient/ of the place, its complete 
equipment, its immense and spe¬ 
cialized staff, assembled interna¬ 
tionally, were there for all of them. 
They paid according to their 
means; and if they had nothing 
they paid nothing. 
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The ricksha awlies will take 
you there if you say^ simply, 
“The jF«.” Otherwise, you can 
say “ITie Peking Union Medical 
College"; for it houses a very 
comprehensive medical school. 
But more accurately it is known 
as the Rockefeller Foundation, 
and so far as Leda and Jack and 
I are concerned it is the greatest 
hospital in the world. . . . 

It is the fashion nowadays to 
regard with cold suspicion the 
ethics of those individuals who 


♦ 


\ accumulate wealth. But, at the 
risk of being held outmoded, I 
consider the world to be a better 
’ place because John Davison Rocke¬ 
feller lived in it. Certainly it is a 
better plac« for me. 

My tall boy is sunning himself 
yonder on the Rhode Island shore. 
If it were not for John D. Rock¬ 
efeller, I think he would not be 
here with us. And there are, scat¬ 
tered over the* world, numerous 
fathers and mothers, black and 
white and brown and yellow, who 
will agree with me. 


♦ 


C0ir%\mn s ^^reproof 


unilei's 


TANY THEORIES have been ad¬ 
vanced for the incomplete 
British naval victory at Jutland — 
why, after the German fleet was 
maneuvered into a hopeless position, 
it was allowed to escape. The sectet 
was simply that the crews of the big 
16-inch guns were so badly burned by 
the flash-back that even with men 
alternating at i5-minu«e intervals 
they could not carry on. So an of^por- 
tunity to end the war in half the time 
it subsequendy took was wasted. 

Soon after the battle, my father, a 
magidan, reedved a letter marked 
“Highly Confidential,** asking him to 
call at the Admiralty. The situation 
was explained to him, and he was 


asked for the Maskelyne secret of 
playing with fire — our magicians 
frequently appeared to eat fire, thrust 
their hands into leaping flames, lick 
red-hot pokers and put burning tow 
in their mouths, and it was obvious 
that some preparation must be used 
to render the skin insensitive to heat. 

My father gave our secret fcH-mula 
to the Admiralty chemists, who tested 
it thoroughly and were astounded at 
its efficacy. It was finally served'out 
to naval gunners. With this paste on 
their hands and faces, they could fire 
the great guns incredibly qnickly, un¬ 
damaged fay either the flames from the 

breech or the almost ted-hot metal. 

-~JMvcr MstkeKr^ iPliir Kim 
(Sunl^Psul a Ca, LA) 



€^How Jay C. Hormel abolished 
seasonal lay-offs in his plant 


Labor on a Guaranteed Yearly Salary 

Reprinted from Literary Digest 
Marc A. Rose 


J UST NOW big Ole Dahlquist, 
who wrestles hog carcasses 
for the George A. Hormel 
Co., Austin, Minn., is work- 
'ing 53 hours a week and drawing 
fjo. Last summer he was working 
28 hours a week — often went 
home at 11 o*clock in the morning 
— but he was drawing $30 jtist 
the same. He likes the idea; he 
can budget payments on his home. 

The Hormel Company has, in 
effect, abolished hourly wages. 
Each year its workmen get a con¬ 
tract which assures them 52 equal 
. salary checks. Meat packing is a 
highly seasonal industry. Packers 
must process hogs when the farmer 
chooses to sell them — usually in 
the winter. Men in the packing 
plants make big pay during the 
busy season but have long lay-offs 
in the summer. Except in Austin. 

There are about 2800 men and 
women in the Hormel plant who 
used to be paid by the hour. Now 
92 percent of them are on salary 
and Hormel guesses that the eight 
percent who have not accepted 
the plan (they don*t have to) will 
do so in time — probably because 
of their wives. A man may like to 
gamble on hitting big paydays 


and having plenty of money to 
spend, while it lasts, but his wife 
usually prefers a steady income. 

The “straight time ” system was 
devised by Jay C. Hormel, presi¬ 
dent of the company. He is the 
son of George A. Hormel who 
settled in Austin 50 years ago and 
began killing local livestock for 
his own butcher shop. His little 
slaughterhouse grew into a con¬ 
cern that processes upwards of a 
million hogs a year and hundreds 
of thousands of cattle and sheep. 
Last year it grossed $60,000,000. 

Jay C. Hormel is a hard-headed 
business man. But he got to think¬ 
ing about the seasonal nature of 
the business and how tough that 
must be for the men: 

“I wondered who began paying 
men by the hour, anyhow. When 
my father started out, you didn't 
lay a man off in a dull week, 
expecting him to live on nothing. 
It seemed to me that the hourly 
wage must have been invented by 
soQie employer who wanted to 
chisel an advantage. Maybe that 
isn't true; nevertheless the hourly 
wage system makes the worker 
carry the load and bear the shock 
of business slow-downs. 
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So I decided to do something 
about it. It has cost us money so 
far but we have faith that it is 
going to pay eventually. We be¬ 
lieve that in the long run it pays 
to treat the other fellow as we 
would like to be treated.” 

'I’he ‘‘straight time” plan was 
adopted early in the depression, 
but it lasted just two weeks. The 
atmosphere of 1933 was poisonous; 
everyone was in a su^cious mood. 
The men thought the manage¬ 
ment was trying to put over a 
speed-up system. They suspected 
it was a weapon which eventually 
would be used to hammer down 
wages. So the Hormel employes 
formed a union; there was a brief 
strike and the straight time plan 
was abolished. 

In 1934 the union’s seniority 
board was discussing the always 
painful topic of who was to be 
laid off in the dull season. That 
reminded the men of the straight 
time plan and, after some discus¬ 
sion, the union made a request for 
its reinstallation. Now it is in 
operation in 52 of the 56 depart¬ 
ments. It is interesting that in this 
one instance, at least, organized 
labor is working under the prin¬ 
ciple of the annual wage. 

This is the essence of the plan: 
From estimated sales prospects 
the management sets up probable 
production figures for the coming 
year. Experience tells the company 
just how many men can do that 
amount of work in how many 


hours. Arriving thus at die total 
labor cost, the company agrees to 
pay that amount in 52 equal 
installments. 

Under the Hormel plan each 
specialized gang cleans up its 
day’s production and then goes 
home — early or late, according 
to the day’s receipts of livestock. 

If the yearns business is unex¬ 
pectedly good, and output in some ^ 
departments exc^s the budgeted 
production — very well, the gang' 
gets a bonus. If for some reason, 
maybe drought, there isn’t enough 
livestock to fill the quota, the 
gangs owe the company a certain 
amount of work to be done next 
year. 

For example, there are 115 per¬ 
sons in the dry sausage gang. Its 
quota for 1936 was 5,800^00 pounds, 
to be turned out in 51 40-hour 
weeks, with a week’s paid vaca-. 
tion to each man. But the gang 
fell to with a will and the entire 
quota had been made at the end of 
40 weeks which had averaged only 
38 hours each. Sausage sales were 
good and more of the product was 
required. So the gang went right 
ahead for the rest of the year and 
received as a bonus nine and one- 
tenth weeks’ extra pay. The rea¬ 
son that it didn’t receive checks 
for the full remaining time was 
that new machinery had been in¬ 
stalled, and the gang readily agreed 
that allowance should be made 
for its help in ^>eeding production. 

The hog slaughtering contract 
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calls for handling 1,000,000 hogs 
this coming year. For every addi¬ 
tion^ 20,000 above that, the crew 
will get an extra week's check. 
The yearly production estimate is 
purposely set low enough so that 
the men are virtually assured of 
a bonus. 

If a regular member of a gang 
is absent from work — not on 
vacation or sick leave — the com¬ 
pany agrees to replace him ‘‘either 
with a man or with money." 
Usually the gang chooses to do 
the absentee's work, having his 
pay put into the “kitty,” which is 
divided at the end of the year by 
the gang. 

After the plan was put into effect 
some of the gangs found labor- 
saving short cuts, knowing that 
when they finished the day's run 
they could go home. But the 
company has never taken advan¬ 
tage of this increased efficiency by 
making the quotas stiffen It is 
satisfied to pay so much labor cost 
per pound of product — regard¬ 
less of hours worked. 

Hormel workers earn an aver¬ 
age of $29.23 a week, $1.79 above 
the average for the industry. Yet 
Hormel workers put in only 35.6 
hours a week, 4.9 hours below the 
average for the industry. 

Jay C. Hormel reported to the 


stockholders that the plan is 
costing the company $300,000 a 
year. But he is confident that this 
debit is only a passing phase, that 
definite gains will accrue to the 
company as the plan emerges from 
its pioneering phase. 

Advantages of an assured job 
and steady pay fot the workers 
are patent. Advantages to the 
employer are that the plan helps 
to speed work along, with conse¬ 
quent savings in light, power, 
heat and equipment. Labor turn¬ 
over is estimated at one tenth what 
it used to be — a very real saving. 
A good workman who is laid off 
in dull seasons is likely to find 
another job but a poor workman 
is sure to come back. With fewer 
green men at work there are fewer 
accidents and fewer spoiled cuts of 
meat. 

The foreman’s first duty used 
to be to see' that everyone was 
working. That is off his mind now. 
Everyone is working because he 
wants to get through and go 
home. The slacker is highly un¬ 
popular. 

“If we have any quarrel with 
the ‘share the wealth’ boys,” Jay 
C. Hormel recently told his stock¬ 
holders, “it is that we do not want 
to delegate that work. We are 
doing that job ourselves.” 


❖ 



//me of war, Ae first casualty is truth, 

— Boake Carter 



'‘*’May JVe Quote You on That?** 

Condensed from Esquire 
ParJtr Cummings 

'iHE LIGHT of the excellent 1*11 keep Welsh at the keystone 
English quoted in newspaper sack. He has been hitting power- 
interviews, it would seem that fully the last fortnight.” 
everylxxly m America uses Grade-A So that's what Roordan actu- 
grammar. Or is it that every re- ally said, is it? Maybe, but when- 
jKjrter uses Grade-A Englisli, and ever I read such statements, I 
cannot bear to write down the can't hdp feeling that Mike had 
words of the famous or notorious other ideas, especially along gram- 
without giving them a thorough matical lines. The conversation 
dressing-up? probably went something likethis: 

Here's the.newspaper report of Reporter: "How are things go- 
an interview with Mike Roordan, ing, Mike?” 
manager of the pennant-contend- Roordan: "Lousy. We ain't had 
ing Lions. Mike knows baseball the breaks.” 
from A to Z, but he left grammar Reporter: "Why, what’s the 
school in the sixth grade and trouble?” 

doesn’t read Spinoza and Keats in Roordan: "It's them pitchers, 
his spare time. Firkins, he's l>een wild, and Car- 

"We haven't had much luck ter tries to lap up too much svids.” 
so far,” said Roordan, " but when Reporter: "TTiey're showing more 

we do, I am confident we will effectiveness now, aren't they?” 

reach the top. So far, our pitching Roordan: "How's dat?” 

staff hasn't been performing as I Reporter: "I say they're getting 

had reason to hope it would, but better, aren't they?” 

Firkins and Carter are beginning Roordan: "They couldn't be 
to function with their old-time any woisc, could they?” 
skill. We thought we had the solu- Reporter: “How about second 

tion to the second base problem base ? You letting McGreemcr go 
when we obtained McGrccmer for awhile?” 
from Kansas City, but so far Me- Roordan: “A while! Listen, dfat 

Greemer has been batting nearly flop ain't never coming back! He 

loo points lower than he gave in- can't catch 'em, he can't throw 
dications of doing. I contemplate 'em, and he can't bat for his hat.” 
sending him back to the minors Reporter: "You'll keep playing 
for further seasoning. Meanwhile Welsh, di?” 

© Esquire-Coronet^ Ine.f p/p N. Michigan Ave.y CbicagOfJ^U. 
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Roordan: “What else can I do? 
Fat chance of this club kicking in 
any money for a real ball player.” 

Reporter: “Well, Welsh has hit 
better in the last fortnight.” 

Roof'dan: “ What’s a fortnight ? ” 

Reporter: “The last two weeks.” 

Roordan: “Oh. Yeah. Maybe 
he’s just lucky.” 

unless I miss my guess, even 
members of the upper fringe of 
society benefit from reportorial 
alterations, and seldom say the 
things they are magnanimously 
quoted as saying. The average in¬ 
terview with a successful business 
tycoon usually reads something 
like this: 

“Oliver Thatcher, president of 
Universal Steel, observed his 
seventy-fifth birthday yesterday. 
‘I am proud to be alive,* said Mr. 
Thatcher, ‘and particularly proud 
to be a citizen of this great land 
where free enterprise and untram¬ 
meled initiative prevail. The pros¬ 
pect for the future? I firmly be¬ 
lieve that all indications point to 
ever-increasing prosperity among 
the American people, both for the 
immediate present and the long¬ 
time future. Although 1 may not 
agree with everything the admin¬ 
istration has done, 1 nevertheless 
have every confidence in this na¬ 


tion’s ability to solve its economic 
problems to its lasting betterment’. ” 

Did Mr. Thatcher utter such 
words? Perhaps. But the actual 
interview probably sounded more 
like this: 

Reporter': “How does it seem t»> 
beys?” 

Ybatcber': “1 suppose I can’t 
complain, young man.” 

Reporter: “How do you like 
America as contrasted to other 
countries?” 

Thatcher: “Stupid guestion! Why 
would I stay here if I didn’t like 
it? Is that all?” 

Reporter: “No. Just a minute. 
Do you think conditions are get¬ 
ting better?” 

^batcher: “Oh, I guess so. How 
should I know? I'ou lietter say J 
do anyhow. Sounds better. Good¬ 
bye.” 

Reporter': “ Er - - another ques¬ 
tion. Do you think Roosevelt has 
helped things?” 

Thatcher: “Rooscveltl Get out 
of here, and make it fast!” 

Oh, well, maybe the reporters 
have the right idea. From long 
practice they’ve mastered a rather 
soothing way of putting things, 
and with affairs what they are 
today, soothing is what most of 
us need. 


^Caste is the mark ef an educated man, imagination the sign of a 
pradueUve man, and emotional balance the token of a mature man. 

•^JPkiJip J\f. Youtz tH Tkt Forum 



I Live Three Lives 

Condensed from The Saturday Evening Post 
Cornelia Dew 

as told to Margaret Latbrop Law 

I LIVE three lives. From fall Rich was gone for two days, 
through midwinter I'm with running the trap line which nets 
my baby son and ranchman our winter's livelihood, so I snow- 
husband in the two-room moun- shoed to his nearby traps. I found 
'tain cabin he built with his own an ermine in one, and as I was re¬ 
hands. We are snowed in, six miles setting the trap, it snapped like 
from a tfeighbor, 30 miles from a an angry dog on my fingers. I 
town. Spring finds me husbandless knelt there gasping, unable to 
and childless, back in my parents' budge the firm jaws with my free 
Eastern-city home, dashing once hand. 

more to night clubs and wonder- A merciless, impersonal silence 
ful, half-mad parties. In summer blanketed the world. Before Rich 
I’m co-partner, assistant veteri- returned our baby might be tan- 
narian, and hostess on our dude gled and smothered in his covers; 
ranch. I might freeze to death. Others 

Today, with the snow eight feet had, in just this way. Luckily there 
deep outside, is my 22nd birthday was a tree beside me. Lying on my 
~ witness the hand-tooled rifle side, half smothered in the snow, I 
scabbard from my husband. As 1 braced the trap against that tree, 
dump an armload of clothes into Pain twisted up my arm. With a 
the washtub and roll up my sleeves desperate effort I pulled my numbed 
I look up at the pictures on our log fingers free and, forgetting the er- 
wall. A debutante on our terrace mine, raced to the cabin, 
with nothing to do but stand by a The baby lay chuckling as if 
lily pool and hold a huge bouquet life were a crib of roses. The boiling 
— could I, three years ago, have stew smelled more than good. But 
been that person ? A laughing girl as darkness gathered, with storm 
beside her plane, her horse — could clouds piling up over the mouq- 
that unsuspecting face be mine? tains, Rich hadn’t returned. The 
I’d never tell my parents that words **winter-killed" haunted 
yesterday 1 barely escaped being me. Last May the body of a trap- 
frozen to death. Back in a steam- per had been found, frozen stiff 
heated drawing room that would since January, over the matches 
sound unnecessarily grim. he had tried in vain to strike, the 
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wood shavings gathered for his 
fire. Just as I was going crazy 
with the picture of it. Rich dung 
open the door. 

“Gosh, but it’s cold! Need an¬ 
other chunk of wood in the stove, 
honey?’* he asked, as though I 
hadn’t been to heil and back. 

A consuming yen for adventure 
got me into all this. While I was 
vi^ting on a Western ranch, my 
hostess’s brother-in-law rode up to 
the door on a wild young colt he 
was breaking. I had never seen a 
man so magnificently part of his 
horse, yet, by his quiet foiye, so 
completely the animal’s master. It 
didn’t take long to learn that Rich 
not only liked the things 1 liked 
— riding, shooting, roaming the 
deep woods — but that he excelled 
in what I did amateurishly. I fell 
head over heels in love with Rich, 
and that was that. 

That mad, moonlit night on 
the Red Bluff when he leaned over 
in his saddle and asked me to marry 
him, Rich explained solemnly that 
being a ranchman’s wife would be 
harder than 1 could conceive. 

I’d never cooked a meal in my 
life. My .heaviest washing had been 
a litde pink whoosis. But 1 checked 
this off. Rich was doing the worry¬ 
ing for two, 

“Listen! If I had brains I’d 
send you straight home. It’s going 
to be tough. Do you know what a 
blizzard is? Last winter Mrs. 
Burns’ baby was born in a cov¬ 
ered sled, with the thermometer 


hitting 20 below. For all Jake ran 
those horses he couldn’t get her to 
the doctor in time. For all he 
loved her --** 

A wise man. Rich. Just about 
all that he prophesied has come 
true — except that my son wasn’t 
born in a covered sled but in a log- 
cabin hospital down in the town, 
just at the peak of the dude sea¬ 
son. When he was ten days old we 
took him 8o miles on a cot hoisted 
into a light truck, back tp the ranch. 
In my absence the temporary 
hostess had gone down with neu¬ 
ralgia, a bear had raided the store¬ 
house, our two cooks were at dag¬ 
gers drawn. With 6o horses, five 
cowboys and 30 guests to man¬ 
age, Rich looked haggard. 

Our business necessitates my 
going East each year to wrangle 
dud^ for the coming season. 
Leaving Rich and the baby tat¬ 
ters me for a week before the take¬ 
off. “Two more days now,” I say, 
taking up my evening sewing. 
Rich refuses to look at me. His 
eyes are shadowed, his mouth too 
carefully set. Jerking my needle 
in and out of the shirt I’m mend¬ 
ing, 1 suddenly find I’ve sewed 
up his buttonhole. I laugh too 
kJudly. 

‘ The last day is the worst. If the 
baby sneezes, I conjure every¬ 
thing from pneumonia to small¬ 
pox. 

On the morning of departure, 
the thermometer says 15 below. 
Rich ropes my suitcase to the dog 
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sled and takes the lead to break 
trail. Immeasurable silence lifts 
into relief the faint squeak of 
snowshoes and the toboggan’s 
protesting scrape, scrape. 1 have 
no word for Rich, nor he for me. 
At 8000 feet, breath is scarce. We 
must make 20 miles in five hours. 
The jitney driver who’ll take me 
to the train at Rock Springs has 
promised to meet us on the Craggy 
Gap road, but in this bitter 
weather he can’t wait long. 

Snow etches every green pine 
needle, transmutes every sweep¬ 
ing branch to a lace-of-heaven 
mantilla. Whether we are sliding 
down ravines or toiling up their 
steep sides, beauty spreads in ev¬ 
ery ilircction. But my back begins 
to ache, my snowshoes seem to 
weigh ten pounds apiece. At last 
we’re there — and so is the car. I 
try not to cry, because Rich hates 
wailing women. 

By the time I step from the 
train at Pennsylvania Station a 
chameleon change has taken place. 
With redcaps buzzing about, I 
couldn’t possibly lift a bag, for¬ 
getting that out on the ranch I 
always heave bags. I’m the girl I 
was three years ago, expecting 
everything done for me. I crave 
perfume, a befeathered hostess 
gown, expensive restaurants. 1 
run to art exhibits, lectures, din¬ 
ner parties. Next morning I like 
snuggling in a quiited satin cover¬ 
let as the maid hands me French 


rolls and coffee on a powder-blue 
tray. 

But wrangling dudes is my real 
job. In schools, clubs and homes I 
present, through movies and in¬ 
formal talks, the delights of a 
summer on our ranch. I assure 
timorous mothers of strict chap- 
eronage and no snakes, 'fo the 
younger generation I paint soft- 
voiced glamour boys with wide 
sombreros and jingling spurs, 
horses ready to gallop up cliffs. 
Romance rampant. 

When the 30th dude is success¬ 
fully thrown and branded for our 
ranch, I don’t want anything more 
from the city except a westbound 
train. And after it grinds to a stop 
at Rock Springs, passengers against 
windows gasp surprise as a very 
thin girl, obviously city, is all but 
crushed in the arms of a sun¬ 
burned cowboy. 

When the ranch swings into 
full action I find no dull moments. 
In addition to organizing the day’s 
rides for the dudes, planning meals, 
and managing all the routine ac¬ 
tivities, I must soothe the nervous 
lady who last night mistook a 
whimpering porcupine for a ban¬ 
shee. Or maybe there’s a cowboy’s 
badly mangled finger to bandage. 
Perhaps Rich sticks his head in * 
the door: “Not busy are you, 
Nina? Could you come down to 
the corral? We got to finish vacci- 
.lating the horses and I’m short a 
man.’’ 

They give me the job of half- 
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kneeling, hall-sitting on the neck 
of a hog-tied horse while the irac- 
cine is injected. When the fright¬ 
ened creature gives a plunge, my 
cue is to pull her nose more firmly 
up. Rich has taught me just how. 

I'he peak of the dude season is 
our rodeo. I love it all ~ the vivid 
color of shirts and scarfs, the 
smell of horses and leather, the 
pound of hoofs. 1 dimb to the top 
rail of the corral fence for the 
bucking-horse event. 

“ Do you have to go into that ? ’* 
1 had once ventui^. The hurt 
surprise in Rich’s eyes had been 
my answer. 

He’s drawn the glass-eyed pinto. 
By main force the brute is driven 
into the chute and stands there on 
his hind legs, squealing like a pig. 
Each squeal sends hesh chills from 
my neck to my heels. 1 watch Rkh 
cautiously lower himself into the 
saddle. 

*’Look at that pony come un¬ 
wound!” somebody shouts. 

I just stop breathing. 

For ten seconds, high corkscrew 
jumps alternate with earth-shak¬ 
ing jars. The whistle blows. Rich’s 
time is up. Victory! He is lifted 
from the saddle by the mounted 
pick-up man. 1 slump a little on 
my top rail and breatoe again. 

The applause is deafening. 

“Rich can ride ..anythin’, an’ 
make ’em like it,” someone says. 

Rich’s hurt surprise was justi¬ 
fied. On the ranch, pride must be 
stronger than fear. 
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But 1 trust you may never know 
the agony and pride of having a 
rodeo-riding man of your own. 
Last summer when Jim Rorty’s 
bucking horse fell, 1 saw him strug¬ 
gle up with one arm hung limply, 
one hand over his face. Washing 
away the sticky mass of dirt and 
blood, the doctor and I thought at 
first that his eye was gone. Some¬ 
how I manag^ to keep a steady 
hand — I, who, back in Junior 
League work, had felt faint over a 
minor cut. But if 1 should see Rich 
dragged from under a fallen horse 
the world would close before me. 

After the last dude has been 
waved off and before the October 
snow flurries there’s work still, but 
there’s also leisure for long rides 
and, best of all, a ranch dance. 

On the eventful night we drive 
miles over a frozen moonlit road, 
a kerosene heater in our covered 
sled. Now the dance scene doesn’t 
strike me as it did at first. My nos¬ 
trils are not affronted by the smell 
of boiling coffee and drying boot 
leather. Instead, I glow to Mrs. 
Richards’ greeting, warm as the 
stove around which the men stand, 
stamping cold feet. "Just set your 
boy on the bed in yonder,” she 
smiles. 

In the big room Old Grandad 
Smith is tuning his fiddle. Mack is 
picking at his mandolin. Red 
twanging his guitar. Against the 
daik log walls biighdy dnased girls 
sit with their mothers and grand¬ 
mas, waiting expectantly. 
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As the orchestra swings into 
** Arkansas Traveler,’* Rich and I 
move round and round the lino¬ 
leum-covered floor with the other 
swaying couples, all rather solemn 
in old-time waltz rhythm. Little 
children and gangling half-growns 
jig with the old. 

At midnight, cake, sandwiches 
and coffee are served. Children 
who’ve fallen asleep against walls 
are shaken to consciousness and 
fed. After supper come the square 
dances. “Swing your partners,” 
yells the caller. And I’m telling 
you we really get swung. 

By three o’clock I’m ready to 
drop and the temperature already 
has. “Forty below,” says Rich, 
tucking a blanket over the baby 
and lighting the heater in our sled. 
“Good nights” are called across 
the snow. 

Next day the horses go down to 
the valley where our cars are al¬ 
ready winter-stored. As the last 
cowboy’s sombrero drops over the 
hill Rich says, “Gosh, I’m glad 
to have nobody left but you!” 

We are happy in a way city 
people can’t understand. The long 
months of silence and solitude 
draw us close. Back East I see my 
young married friends exhausted 
from the year-round chase to 
bridge parties, golf matches, mat¬ 
inees. Their lives are packed with 
activities which pull them away 
from their husbands. But Rich 
and I, working side by side to 
wrest a living from the earth and 


its animals, thrill to the sharing of 
each day’s disasters and successes. 

One day when I felt a touch of 
cabin fever I snowshoed alone to 
a high peak. Solitary on the clear 
heights, 1 challenged myself to a 
reckoning. Now loneliness seems 
as alien as fear. With a semblance 
of Rich’s high courage 1 can today 
meet emergencies without my 
old-time knee-shakfng. At last 
I’ve learned that conventions 
vary with longitude and latitude. 

Machines may continue to spew 
out thousands of things we don’t 
need. Men and women may grow 
old slaving for money to buy 
them. But here are forces greater 
than men and their possessions. 

Our radio brings news of bomb¬ 
ing and blackmail, of gangsters, 
of dictators fomenting new wars. 
Can there be security left for you 
and me and our children? If it is 
to be found anywhere, it must be 
within yourself. I vow to give my 
son the courage and independence 
that Rich and I have found. 

Even without our dude income, 
we could plant more vegetables, 
raise more chickens, trap more 
foxes and still be self-sustaining. 
So long as our valleys, trees and 
mountains stand, we won’t be 
driven to Uncle Sam with out¬ 
stretched hands, asking for relief. 

Suddenly, standing in the bit¬ 
ter cold on my mountain peak, 1 
knew I was the luckiest girl alive, 
my three lives the bestjmagina- 
ble. I envy nobody. 



' 41 la his usual engaging style, Mr. Peatde 
sounds a clarion call to every good citizen 

Trees 

Condensed from The North American Review 
DoneUd Culross Peattie 

Author of ** Siting in the WiMemess,” 

“An Almanac for Modern*," ete. 


I SAW THEM iBrst, the redwoods, 
at twilight, coming on them 
unexpectedly. Silent, awe> 
struck, I walked fearfully be> 
tween their boles, greater than the 
shafts of any temple, and thi^w 
my head back to see the last sun¬ 
set light sweeping through the 
dark, sempiternal fronds. My feet, 
on the deep humus carpet of cen¬ 
turies of needle-faU, made not a 
sound. Nowhere, in the mist rose- 
blurred with afterglow, was there 
a sound except the voice of a sin¬ 
gle bird, at his vespers, a disem¬ 
bodied voice in the clerestory of 
this sacred grove. 

What a story a redwood stump 
could tell, with its 2000 rings of 
annual growth. One of the outer¬ 
most rings carries us back to the 
landing of the Pilgrims. Count 
back from there: i6to, 1500,1400, 
1100 — you are still only at the 
First Crusade. Keep on counting, 
year by year. Your eyes will be 
sore and strained befot^ you get 
back to the year when Alaric was 
sacking a fallen humbled Rome. 
And yet this proud, this lusty 


American tree was already a 
strong young giant. When it was 
a sapling the Chinese were invent¬ 
ing paper. When it was a hopeful 
shoot, Pompeii, the pride of pagan 
pleasure cities, was buried under 
the ashes of Vesuvius. As the seed 
sprouted, Chiist was born in Beth¬ 
lehem. 

Kings may go mad; empires de¬ 
cay. But these forest kings know 
no decay; their empire is immuta¬ 
ble — till man comes. To insect 
pest and fungus diseases they are 
practically immune. 

The grove where I walked that 
solemn hour was set aside for the 
people of the United States. And 
the public fondly believes that the 
Save-the-Redwoods League, which 
did such splendid work, has saved 
all. Ajtudly, only a fraction of 
our sequoias are safe from the 
sawmills; the mighty private hold¬ 
ings are not — they likely to 
come crashing down. 

It isn't only redwoods, or even 
chiefly redwo^s, that are endan¬ 
gered. Even if we had no redwoods, 
we would, here on the North Amer¬ 
ican continent, still have the finest 
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timber stands in the world. Sugar 
pines, the mightiest pines in the 
world, Coulter pines with cones a 
foot long, Engelmann spruces reach¬ 
ing for Colorado's blue sky, ring¬ 
ing her mountain lakes, Monterey 
cypress under which a whole vil¬ 
lage population can stand, weep¬ 
ing spnices like fairy-tale trees 
come true — these are what we 
boast, between the Rockies and 
the Pacific. For their fiesh, the 
sawmills whine and roar. 

Oriental nations covet our west¬ 
ern trees. Japan is importing the 
rare and mighty Port Orford cedar 
at a rate that spells its speedy de¬ 
struction; China, which has so 
recklessly stripped its own forests 
from its mountains, hungers with 
a great hunger for our precious 
Alaska cypress. 

But when the great trees are 
gone, no invention of man can 
put them back. From the rich naval 
stores of the Carolina coastal pines 
to the sweet sap of New England’s 
sugar maples, our eastern forests 
were once the wonder of the world, 
and, literally, the envy of kings. 

I am not suggesting that the 
lumber industry should be abol¬ 
ished, for obviously, we need lum¬ 
ber. It is j^st because we need it 
that we shall have to take some 
care for our vanishing supplies. 
We shall have to see, for instance, 
that valuable timber trees are not 
wasted by being chewed into pulp, 
when soft, quick-growing trees 
would do just as wdJ. 


Some parts of the lumber busi¬ 
ness have been, literally, sawing 
off the limb on which they are sit¬ 
ting. And now, because of the de¬ 
mand for pulp, they are hunger¬ 
ing for mighty timber trees that 
should be reserved for other uses. 
They are wasters in our household. 

You think there is nothing that 
you can do about it? You have a 
vote, haven’t you ^ If you will join 
your vote to those of others who 
think as you do, if you will add 
your voice to the great chorus 
from the people’s throats, you will 
have done your patriotic duty to¬ 
ward the trees of this country. 

The many conservation socie¬ 
ties will welcome your help. If you 
want to know what and where 
they are, ask the biology teachers 
at the nearest college, or your 
county agent, or your librarian. 
These societies study pending leg¬ 
islation; they know, too, much 
more about my state and national 
congressmen than I do — how 
they have voted in the past, how 
they are swayed. 

And, make no mistake, if you 
and I do not sway them, the 
wasters, the enemies of conserva¬ 
tion, are going to do so. One of 
the most efficient lobbying ma¬ 
chines in this country works un¬ 
ceasingly to get the forests out of 
government hands, into private 
ownership and, eventually, into 
the teeth of the pulp saws. This 
political machine watches every 
forest bill that com^ up, and by 
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blunt means or subtle, it opposes 
the conservation of American for¬ 
ests. 

And there are such bills, all the 
time, in the making or breaking. 
The populace is very sentimental 
about trees. But it seldom takes 
any hand in voting the measures 
that will keep them standing. Only 
afterwards, when a desolation of 
stumps makes a landscape hid¬ 
eous and property quite worthless, 
do we wonder why “it wasn’t 
stopped.” It wasn’t stopped be¬ 
cause you and I didn’t stop it! 

At the present moment, f^r in¬ 
stance, the proposed enlarged 
Mount Olympus National Park is 
threatened with the shearing of 
about 140,000 acres of heavily 
timbered country. The most con¬ 
servative estimate puts the amount 
of Douglas fir in this area that is 
being made safe for posterity 
at 755,000,000 board feet, and 
Douglas hr, next to the giant 
sequoias, is the most magnificent 
tree in America. Growing with 
this tree of somber beauty and 
tragic destiny are 282,000,000 
board feet of Sitka spruce, the 
most valuable timber tree of the 
Pacific Far Northwest. To be 
sacrificed ultimately, there is a 
third nobleman among trees, 
namely 400,000,000 board feet of 
western juniper, that picturesque 
giant of old, of which^Muir said, 
“It dies standing, and wastes in¬ 
sensibly out of existence like 
granite, the wind exerting as little 


control over it alive or dead as it 
do^s over a glacial boulder.” 

The crime of cutting these trees 
would be that they now belong to 
the public and in Mount Olym¬ 
pus National Park they would be 
yours and mine forever. There 
can be only one reason for not 
making a park of them and that 
is that somebody expects to make 
his pile by cutting them down. 
All you and 1 will see will be a 
sawdust pile, mountain high. 

Few people know the vast dif¬ 
ference it makes whether trees are 
in “national forests” or “na¬ 
tional parks.” The distinction is 
this: most government timber 
lands can, at official discretion 
and without legislation, be re¬ 
leased .from public ownership to 
private ownership. But once a 
forest becomes a national park, 
only a special act of Congress can 
ever wrest it from us. 

A national park holds its 
groves sacred and inviolate to 
posterity. Virgin stands, forest 
beauty that brings health and in¬ 
spiration to the American people, 
superb timber reserves needing no 
reic.estation, are appropriate to 
administration by the National 
Park Service. And that is why 
some branches of the lumber in¬ 
dustry rage at its very name, and 
make incantations of hate in the 
Senate lobbies. Do you let them 
do all the talking^ Do you rea//y 
care what becomes of our nation^ 
heritage of trees? Or do you just 
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frame Kilmer's Trees and hang it 
over your desk, and let the snarl¬ 
ing sawmills sweep through the 
forests of your own state, without 
knowing whether that timber was 
pried out of public ownership, or 
whether it is being cut with proper 
regard to the future? 

American democracy still al¬ 


lows for the individual voice and 
the voice of the whole people. 
The patriots, the pioneers, the 
statesmen did not give their ef¬ 
forts and their years to have this 
country razed of its groves, its 
woods and templed hills. What 
are those temples, if they are not 
God's own — your trees? 


❖ 

The Queen's V^enge 


I^T THE HEIGHT of Quccn Victoria’s 
reign, the .newly appointed Brit¬ 
ish Minister to Bolivia attended a 
feast given by the dictator, Mariano 
Melgarejo, during which the dictator 
had his current mistress brought in 
and ordered all the gentlemen to 
salute her. The British Minister re¬ 
fused flatly, whereupon Melgarejo 
ordered him denuded, set backward 
upon a mule, and drummed out of 
the capital. 

When Victoria heard of this insult 
to the Empire, she was furious. She 
ordered out the Navy, but was ad¬ 


vised that Bolivia had no seacoast. 
So she sununoned the Prime Minister 
and ordered that Bolivia be stricken 
from the map for all time. It was 
reported at the time that the Queen, 
with a pair of scissors wielded by her 
own hand, actually cut the undesir¬ 
able republic out of existence. There¬ 
after, on the map of the world hang¬ 
ing in the House of Commons the 
spot once representing Bolivia ap¬ 
peared in solid black; geographies 
made no reference to it; and for many 
years, so far as England was con¬ 
cerned, Bolivia ceased to exist. 


—Robert H. Davu, R06 Datis at Large (Appleton-Centuiy) 


Just Good Clean Fascist Fun 

Duce’s 20-year-old son, Vittorio Mussolini, states that the purpose 
of his recent book. Flying Ooer Ethiopian Mountain RangeSy is **to nave 
Italian youth learn to be above war’s sorrow, seeing only its beauties.” 
To Vittorio, his seven months’ service bombing Ethiopians was a period 
of ** magnificent sport.” 

”We arrived upon them unobserved,” he writes of an action against 
the cavalry, ”and immediately dropp^ our explosives. One group of 
horsemen gave me the impression of a budding rose unfdding as the 
bombs fell in their midst and blew them up. It was exceptimially good 
fun.” —AT. V. BtffU Trihtnr (Ul>} 



A famous scientist guesses at the 
far>dbunt future of mankind 


The Last Judgment 

Condensed from the book of the same title by 
y. B, S, Haldane 

Professor of Genetics, University College, London University 


author projects himself about 40 
million years into the future and re~ 
viewsfrom his post on Venus the course 
of events leading up to the end of life on 
the earth. 

I T IS NOW certain that hyman 
life on the earth’s surface is 
extinct, and quite probable 
that no living thing whatever re¬ 
mains there. The following is a 
brief record of the events which 
led up to this climax. 

When human life began on the 
earth, the moon revolved around 
it in 29 days. The tides which the 
moon raised in the earth caused a 
friction that was slowing down the 
rate of the earth’s rotation, in¬ 
creasing slightly the length of the 
day and making each century, 
measured in days, just under a 
second shorter than the last. This 
braking action of the tides was 
vastly increased when men began 
using tidal engines for power, and 
the length of the days increased 
more rapidly. 

Meanwhile, the Invention of 
synthetic food led to a great in¬ 
crease in the world’s population. 
By the year five million the human 


race had reached equilibrium; it 
was perfectly adjusted to its en¬ 
vironment; the life of the indi¬ 
vidual was about 3000 years, and 
people were “happy” — that is to 
say, they lived in accordance with 
instincts which were gratified. 
Human evolution had ceased, and 
indeed some organs found in prim¬ 
itive man, such as teeth (hard 
boneJike structures in the mouth), 
had disappeared. The abolition of 
the pain sense which was accom¬ 
plished about this time was the 
last striking piece of artificial evo¬ 
lution achieved. To us who do not 
regard the individual as an end in 
itself, the value of this step is 
questionable. 

Human effort was now largely 
devoted to the development of 
personal relationships, and to art 
and music. But the continents were 
partly remodeled and large areas 
of the planet were artificially 
heated, through tidal energy. As a 
result of increasing tidal friction, 
the day continued to lengthen om¬ 
inously, and by the year 8,000,000 
it had doubled. 

It was characteristic of the dwell¬ 
ers on earth that they never looked 
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more than a million years ahead. 
But now a few men, realizing that 
the earth’s rotation would dimin¬ 
ish rapidly, began to suggest the 
colonization of other planets. The 
older expeditions had all been fail¬ 
ures. The projectiles sent out from 
the earth had mostly been de¬ 
stroyed by air friction or by me¬ 
teorites in interstellar space. Two 
expeditions had landed on the 
moon with oxygen supplies, suc¬ 
cessfully mapp^ the face of it 
which is turned away from the 
earth, and signaled their results 
back. But return was impossible, 
and their members had died on 
the moon. 

The projectiles used in the ear¬ 
lier expeditions were metal cylin¬ 
ders some 150 feet in length. They 
were dispatched from tubes sev¬ 
eral miles long, built in high moun¬ 
tains, so that when the projectile 
emerged it had relatively little air 
to go through. The projectile pro¬ 
gressed on the rocket principle, 
being impelled forward by the ex¬ 
plosion of charges in its tail. On 
arriving in the gravitational field 
of another planet its fall could be 
slowed by the discharge down¬ 
ward of more of its explosive 
cargo, and collapsible metal rods 
were extruded to break the shock 
of landing. Nevertheless, landing 
was generally fatal. 

However, an expedition reached 
Mars successfully in the year 
9,723,841, but reported that colo¬ 
nization was impracticable. The 


species dominant on that planet 
appear to possess senses unlike our 
own, and were able to annihilate 
this expedition. Half a million 
years later the first successful land¬ 
ing was effected on Venus, but 
its members ultimately perished 
because of the intense heat and 
the shortage of oxygen in the 
atmosphere. 

In the year 17,846,151 the tide- 
machines had done their work. 
The day became as long as 48 of 
the old days, and the long nights 
were intensely cold. During the 
day the temperature rose to a 
degree which was only tolerable 
through the development of cool¬ 
ing devices for houses. Many of the 
plants, almost all of which were 
ornamental trees and flowers, were 
able to adapt themselves to the new 
conditions, the smaller ones going 
through their entire life cycle dur¬ 
ing a day, and surviving only as 
seeds during the night. On the 
other hand all non-domesticated 
mammals, birds, and reptiles be¬ 
came extinct. There was an im¬ 
mense demand for power for heat¬ 
ing and cooling purposes. The 
tides were used for this purpose, 
and the day was thus further 
lengthened. 

By the year 25,000,000 it was 
realized that the earth’s end was 
only a few million years ahead. 
But the vast majority of mankind 
contemplated the death of their 
species with less aversion than 
their own, and shovVtsd no interest 
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in measures to forestall the ap¬ 
proaching doom. A minority felt 
otherwise, and expeditions to 
Venus became commoner. After 
284 consecutive failures a landing 
was established, and before its 
members died they were able to 
furnish the first really precise re¬ 
ports as to conditions, on that 
planet, using infrared radiation 
for signaling. 

A few hundred thousand of the 
human race, from some of whom 
we are descended, determined that, 
though men died, man should live 
forever. It was possible for human¬ 
ity to establish itself on V^enus 
only if they were able to with¬ 
stand the heat and want of oxygen 
there, and this could be done only 
by a deliberate evolution in that 
direction first accomplished on 
earth. Enough was now known of 
evolution to render the experi¬ 
ment possible. The human mate¬ 
rial was selected from each gener¬ 
ation, and in the course of 10,000 
years, after profound chemical 
and structural changes, a race was 
evolved capable of life at one 
tenth of the oxygen pressure prev¬ 
alent on earth, and the body tem¬ 
perature had been raised by six 
degrees. 

, Then projectiles of a far larger 
size were dispatched to Venus. Of 
1734 only II made satisfactory 
landings. The crews x){ the first 
two perished, those of the next 
eight were our ancestors. The other 
projectile contained bacteria with 
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which the previous life on Venus, 
some of it a serious menace, was 
destroyed. 

The history of our life on Venus 
need not be given here. After the 
immense efforts of the first colo¬ 
nizers, we have settled down as 
members of a super-organism with 
no limits to its possible progress. 
The evolution of the individual 
has been brought under complete 
social control and, besides enor¬ 
mously enhanced intellectual pow¬ 
ers, we possess two new senses. 
The one enables us to apprehend 
directly radio waves and thus 
places every individual, at all mo¬ 
ments of life, under the influence 
of the community. It is difficult to 
see how without it we could have 
achieved as complete a solidarity 
as has been possible. The new 
magnetic sense is of value in flying 
and otherwise in view of the very 
opaque character of our atmos¬ 
phere. So rapid was our evolution 
that the crew of the last projectile 
from the earth were incapable of 
fertile unions with our inhabitants, 
and they were, therefore, used for 
experimental purposes. 

Paring the last few million years 
the moon approached the earth 
rather rapidly, and it became clear 
that the final catastrophe could 
not be long delayed. The effect of 
the tidal strain raised in it by the 
earth caused the moon to begin to 
disintegrate, and the end came 
quite suddenly. It was watched 
nom Venus, but the earlier stages 
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were also signaled from the earth. 
The depression in the moon's sur¬ 
face facing the earth suddenly 
opened and emitted a torrent of 
white-hot lava, for the interior of 
the satellite was hot owing to 
radioactivity. As the moon passed 
round the earth it raised the tem¬ 
perature in the tropics to such an 
extent that rivers and lakes were 
• dried up and v^tation destroyed. 
Within three days the satellite 
had broken up into a ring of white- 
hot lava and dust. The last mes¬ 
sage received from the earth stated 
that the entire human race had 
retired underground except on the 
antarctic continent where, how¬ 
ever, the icecap had already melted. 
Within a day from the moon's 
break-up large fragments of it had 
fallen on the earth. Through the 
clouds of steam and volcanic smoke 
which shrouded the earth we 
could see but little, but later on it 
became clear that the tropical re¬ 
gions had been buried many miles 
deep under lunar fragments, and 
the remainder had been sub¬ 
merged in the boiling ocean and in 
volcanic outflows. It is not con¬ 
sidered possible that any vestige 
of human life remains. 

Lunar fragments will continue 
to fail on the earth for about an¬ 
other 35,000 years. At the end of 
that period the earth, which now 
possesses a belt of enormous moun¬ 
tains in its tropical regions, sepa¬ 
rated from the poles by two rings 
of sea, will be ready for recoloni¬ 


zation. We on Venus are making 
preparations for this event. 

When the earth has been recolo¬ 
nized it is proposed thence to 
colonize Jupiter. The intense grav¬ 
itation wo^d, of course, destroy 
bodies as large as our own, but 
life on Jupiter will be possible for 
organisms built on a smaller scale. 
A dwarf form of the human race 
about a fourth qur height, and 
with short stumpy legs but very 
thick bones, is, therefore, being 
bred. Their internal organs will 
also be very solidly built. They 
are selected by spinning them 
round in centrifuges which supply 
an artificial gravitational field, 
and destroy the less suitable mem¬ 
bers of each generation. Adapta¬ 
tion to such intense cold as that 
on Jupiter is impracticable, but it 
is proposed to send projectiles of a 
mile in length, which will contain 
sufficient stores of energy to last 
their inhabitants for some cen¬ 
turies, during which they may be 
able to develop the sources avail¬ 
able on that planet. It is hoped 
that as many as one in a thousand 
of these projectiles may arrive 
safely. If Jupiter is successfully 
occupied, the conquest of the 
outer planets will attempted. 

About 130,000,000 years hence> 
our solar system will pass into a 
region of space in which stars are 
far denser than in our present 
neighborhood. It is conside^ pos¬ 
sible that we may pass near enough 
to one of their planets to allow an 
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attempt at landing. It is our ideal 
that by that time all the matter in 
our universe available for life 
should be within the power of the 
race whose original home has just 


been destroyed. If that ideal is 
even approximately fulfilled, the 
end of the world which we have 
just witnessed was an episode 
of entirely negligible importance. 


Newspaper 'Tales — VI • 



INURING the World War, when the 
official communiqu6 announcing 
JofFre’s replacement by Nivelie as 
high command of the French armies 
was delayed day after day, and my 
account of the event had been killed 
four times in the censor’s office, I 
happened to meet Alden Brooks, the 
writer, one afternoon. 

“You wrote about Nivelie for Col- 
lier*Sy didn’t you,” I asked. 

“Not Nivelie,” Brooks replied, 
“the piece was about P6tain. But I 
said a lot about Nivelie, and called 
him P6tain’s chief assistant.” 

“What was the date of that arti¬ 
cle? ” I asked. He told me; and weigh¬ 
ing every word for its effect upon the 
censor, I sent a brief dispatch to the 
telegraph office, address^ as a per¬ 
sonal message to C. .V. van Anda, 
managing editor of the New Tork 
Times, at his apartment. It read: 

MANAGER LOCAL OFFICE LEAVING 
STOP BROOKSMAN WANTED JOB BUT 
APPOINTING HIS ASSISTANT AS PER 
collier's ARRANOEMBNf OF APRIL 
aaND STOP PLEASE REUEVB MB OF 
FURTHER RBSPONSlBILirr 

The “local manager” was of course 
Joffre. Brooksman and his assistant 


referred to P^tain and Nivelie as ex- 
plaineii in Brooks’ Collier s article. 
My demand to be relieved of further 
responsibility was a warning to the 
Times not to credit me in any way. 

I'he following day a reply came 
from Van Anda, showing that he had 
discovered - my meaning. I cabled 
back: 

ASSISTANT ALREADY AT WORK SO 

AGAIN MUST ASK TO BE RELIEVED OF 

FURTHER RESPONSIBILITY 

Next morning the Times printed 
under a Washington date line, and 
under a heading spread across the 
front page, a detailed story stating 
that Joffre had been relieved and 
that Nivelie was in supreme corn- 
man'^. of all the French armies; that 
P^tain had been considered for the 
post but had been turned down. The 
French Embassy vehemently denied 
the story; then came the official an¬ 
nouncement from Paris. No one ever 
knew where the Times received its 
exclusive information; probably it is 
still a n^tery to the War Depart¬ 
ments of the United States and the 
European powers. 

—Wythe Willianu, Dusk of Empirt (Scribnen) 



Take Your Profits from Defeat 

Condensed from The Forum 
William Moulton Marston 

Ginsuiting psychologist; author of ‘‘Try Living” 


I F THERE IS any single factor 
that makes for success in liv¬ 
ing, it is the ability to draw 
dividends from defeat. Every suc¬ 
cess I know has been reached 
because the person was able to 
analyze defeat and actually profit 
by it in his next undertaking. If 
you confuse defeat with failure, 
then you are doomed indeed to 
failure. For it isn’t defeat that 
makes you fail; it is your own 
refusal to see in defeat the guide 
and incentive to success. 

Defeats are nothing to be ashamed 
of. They are routine incidents in 
the life of every man who achieves. 
But defeat is a dead loss unless 
you do face it without humilia¬ 
tion, analyze it and learn why you 
failed to make your objective. If 
you look upon defeat in the light 
of a friendly tipster, it ceases to 
be mortifying, and the task of 
analyzing its causes within your¬ 
self becomes both interesting and 
profitable. 

Defeat, in other words, can help 
to cure its own cause. Hiram 
Kimball, a middle-aged New Eng¬ 
lander, inherited his uncle’s book¬ 
shop, which had been modestly 
successful for more than 20 years. 
Fired with ambition to modernize 
and expand the business, Hiram 


leased a new corner, put in a 
larger stock, advertised exten¬ 
sively and doubled his overhead. 
A couple of years later he was 
bankrupt. • 

Defeat left Kimball with the 
firsthand experience he had pre¬ 
viously lacked and a lot of second¬ 
hand books the receivers had been 
unable to sell. He put defeat to 
work. He built a shack with his 
own hands on a much-traveled 
highway and spread his old books 
all over the place invitingly. Re¬ 
sults came with surprising prompt¬ 
ness. Secondhand l^ks, as Hiram 
well knew, are gateways to mental 
adventure which few passers-by 
can refrain from exploring. In 
three seasons he made twice the 
money he had lost. His defeat 
equipped him for a satisfying and 
original success. 

Not only does defeat prepare us 
for success, but nothing can arouse 
within us such a comp^ing desire 
to succeed. The desire to domi¬ 
nate is the first of four primary 
emotions to appear. If you let a 
baby grasp a rod and try to pull it 
away he will cling more and more 
tightly until his whole weight is 
suspended. It is this same reac¬ 
tion which should give you new 
and greater strengA every time 
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you are defeated. If you exploit 
the power which defeat gives, you 
can accomplish with it far more 
than you are capable of when all 
is serene. 

John Paul Jones stood on the 
shot-torn deck of the Bon Homme 
^ Richard. The Alliance had deserted 
him. He was raked fore and aft by 
cruel fire from British men-o*-war. 
The Richard began to sink. John 
Paul was a beaten man. But when 
the British commander asked Jones 
to surrender, a fighting fury of 
defeat suddenly boiled over in the 
American. Said he, “I have''not 
yet begun to fight.” He rammed 
his waterlogged ship against the 
nearest British vessel, grappled 
and boarded her, and in no time 
at all the fight was over. From the 
bitterness of defeat, John Paul 
Jones drew a conqueror’s spirit 
which assured him victory. 

Heroes are often made in mo¬ 
ments of defeat. Theodore Roose¬ 
velt, who insisted on finishing a 
political speech after a would-be 
assassin had pumped a revolver 
bullet into his breast, got that way 
by virtue of a good licking he took 
as a terrified boy. T. R. made up 
his exceedingly dominant mind 
that he would learn to box, to 
shoot, to play tough games with 
the b^t of them and to give more 
than he received. He parried out 
his resolution because he had the 
impetus of defeat behind him. 

Once you have analyzed defeat, 
you perceive a specific obstacle to 


climb over instead of a vague, 
terrifying bogeyman of imagined 
inferiority which is likely to leap 
upon you at every step of your 
next effort. 

I know a man who suffered very 
unpleasant consequences from a 
love affair. The experience condi¬ 
tioned his whole life; it induced in 
him a fear of women which ex¬ 
presses itself in running away or 
turning in upon himself when 
they are present. To everybody 
but himself this fellow’s phobia is 
amusing. But for him it is real and 
painful. Instead of facing his love 
defeat, analyzing its real causes 
and taking profits in future rela¬ 
tionships, he is beaten by one 
reverse. 

It will pay you to search your 
own behavior for stupidities of 
this type and get rid of them. 
There are people who have lost 
their jobs who are afraid to ask for 
work; people rebuffed when they 
sought a raise who are afraid now 
to speak to the boss; mothers 
whose children almost drowned 
who will not permit them to go 
info rhe water to learn to swim. 
Any fear of defeat which you do 
not possess will impress you as 
ridiculous. But the chances are 
you have a pet defeat of your own 
from which you run away with 
equal unreasonableness. 

People try in many ways to 
disguise the fact that they are 
running away. The simplest trick 
is to tell yourself that you are not 
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defeated, that you are making 
satisfactory progress when, as a 
matter of fact, you are completely 
blocked. I know a man who tries 
to keep his self-confidence by con¬ 
tinually telling himself and his 
friends that he is about to get a 
promotion. His underconscious¬ 
ness isn’t fooled; he knows well 
enough that he long ago reached 
the limit of advancement in his 
present position. Actually he is 
losing confidence in himself with 
every pathetic attempt to cover 
up defeat. 

Another trick some people play 
on themselves is to “forget” their 
defeats. There might be merit in 
this method if it were psycho¬ 
logically possible to amputate 
unpleasant memories. But it isn’t. 
All you can do is repress them. 
Experiences thus buried throw ofiF 
emotional poisons, fears, depres¬ 
sions, hatreds, antisocial feelings. 
They cause not only mental dis¬ 
orders but physical sicknesses. 


And instead of bolstering up your 
self-confidence, such a complex 
will in time destroy it completely. 

If the shock of an imagined 
failure has numbed you for the 
moment so that you cannot think 
clearly, go out on a party, chop 
down a tree, punch a heavy bag; 
do something violent and unusual. 
Then sleep for a while. When you 
wake up you wiH find that your 
brain is thinking hard and fast. 
Now is the time to spot your 
profits and make your comeback. 
Note particularly the false values, 
the silly, futile desires which this 
temporary setback has stripped 
away. Then set your fundamental 
desires to work, free from the en¬ 
cumbrances which defeat has re¬ 
vealed to you. For this profit 
alone, defeat is worth while. Put 
all your resentment into a thrust 
toward your goal. If defeat re¬ 
leases inside of you an unbeatable 
dominance, nothing can keep you 
from success on your next attempt. 


WLt Qjour gior^ow. 

HAVE found no differences that are absolute between Eastern and 
Western life except in the attitude toward age. In China, the first ques¬ 
tion a person asks the other on an official call is: “What is your glorious 
age?” If he replies apologetically that he is 23 or a8, the other generally 
comforts him by saying that he still has a glorious future, and that one 
day he may berome old. Enthusiasm grows in proportion as the gentle¬ 
man is able to report a higher and higher age, and if he is an]rwhere over 
50, the inquirer drops his voice in humility and respect. People actually 
look forward to the celebration of their 51st birthday. « 

— Lin YttUnSi Tkt Importanee Liomg (Reynal ft Hitchcock) 



Agriculture under the Nari Dictatorship 

Farm as You're Told 

Condensed from The Country Home Magazine 

George Kent 

T he government men arrive used to be. The trader beat his 
as the cows are filing into palm as he named a figure. The 
the barn. They take the farmer beat his palm as he named 
stools from the farmer's wife and another. And the chaffering pro- 
the hired girl, sit down and b^in ceeded until at last a bargain was 
milking. They strip the 40 cows, made. Now, in the market meta- 
and set down figures in their note- morphosed by the Nazis, an officer 
books. comes along, glances at the beast. 

To every farm in Germany the names a figure — and Hans must 
government men come to make take it. 

sure that the amount of milk the German agriculture is literally 
farmer delivers is precisely the one vast corporation — the Na- 
amount he draws from his cows, tional Food Corporation. At its 
For the farmer must bring all his head is the'Minister of Agricul- 
milk to a control station. He can- ture, R. Walther Darr6, a man 
not retain even a pint to churn with absolute powers over all that 
butter for the family. The skim concerns farming. He controls al- 
milk he needs for his pigs he must most every phase of the farmer's 
buy back. The price he gets is life. Hans can own his farm, but 
fixed for everything he grows. he cannot own what he produces. 

Let's consider how Hans Vogel, Darr6's supervisors stalk the 
typical German farmer, fits into farmer’s fields, squinting, estimat- 
the intricate economic plan of the ing. When the potatoes start to 
Nazi state. Before the dictator- grow, the supervisors point to empty 
ship, Hans killed each fall four spots and order a new planting 
or five fat pigs and made them there. They insist on so many 
into a winter's supply of sausage catch crops — between crop plant- 
and headcheese. Now he brings ings — that there is no longer any 
all his pigs to the Nazi control leisure. Ascension Day, once a 
station and receives for them the merry holiday, is spent in toil, 
government price. He has a fat By decree from Berlin, Farmer 
steer to sell in the market. Excit- Hans is ordered to sow 15 acres 
ing places, these German markets this year in flax. He hates the stuff 

® /jUy, Tbf Chmeii PuUisbing Co., 250 Park Ave., N. T. C. 
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Any other crop would pay him 
more. But German farmers learn 
not to argue with a decree. There's 
a concentration camp ready for 
them if they do. And if a super¬ 
visor is displeased — if he thinks 
a farmer is careless, inefficient or 
unworthy — he can take over the 
farm and operate it himself, giv¬ 
ing orders to Hans and his wife. 

By edict last July the entire 
wheat and rye crops were requisi¬ 
tioned to safeguard the nation's 
bread supply. Farmers may keep 
only what they need for their fami¬ 
lies. For feeding bread crops to live¬ 
stock they may be fined heavily. 

According to G. L. Steere, Amer¬ 


ican agricultural attach^ at Ber¬ 
lin, these strenuous efforts have 
succeeded in making the country 
81 percent self-sufficient. But many 
farmers are evading the rigid quota 
system. Gangs or syndicates, op¬ 
erating strings of high-powered 
cars, sell coveted foodstuffs widely, 
and individual bootl^gers travel 
about on trains with food con¬ 
cealed in false-lpttomed trunks 
and suitcases. The penalties are 
severe — fines, prison, and in the 
case of large-scale operators, death. 
Yet the Minister of Agriculture 
estimates that one third of all 
food produced is sold surrepti¬ 
tiously. 






c^iNCOLN and his law-partner, Herndon, jogging 
along a muddy road in an old buggy through pour¬ 
ing rain, were discussing a point of philosophy — 
whether there is such a thing as a disinterested, 
unselfish act. Lincoln said No; Herndon argued 
that there are such acts. 


They passed a pig caught in a crack of an old rail fence, squeal¬ 
ing for dear life. A little farther on, Lincoln, who was driving, 
stopped the buggy, got out and let the pig loose. When he climb^ 
back in, his feet were muddy, his clothes wet, his hat dripping. 

"There now,** said Herndon. "In sinte of your fine logic you 
have proved my point. Why get out in the mud and let that silly 
pig out when he would have wiggled his way out anyhow?** 

" It was a purely selfish act,** said Lincoln." If I hadn't I would 
not have slept a wink tonight; his squeal would have echoed in my 
dreams. He might have wiggled his way out, but I wouldn't have 
known it. I win the case.** — Joieph Fort Newton, Lmng EttryJ^ay (Harper) 




The story of the most complete 
research laboratory in the world 


Headache Headquarters 

Gindensed from Scientific American 
Frederick Tisdale 


W HEN a manufacturer has 
trouble with his product 
he may call in the Mellon 
Institute of Pittsburgh, an organ¬ 
ization that diagnoses — and cures 
— industrial headaches. Since 1911 
it has solved problems for 4000 
companies, developed 650 •- new 
processes; some 700 U. S. patents 
have been granted on the results 
of its research. 

By improving the things that 
millions consume, the Institute 
promises to become the most sig¬ 
nificant monument to its founders, 
Andrew W. Mellon and Richard 
B. Mellon. The new structure into 
which the organization’s 200 sci¬ 
entists moved last May is the most 
complete research laboratory in 
the world, with 300 chemical or 
mechanical workrooms. By a turn 
of the hand one can obtain steam, 
gas, compressed air, suction (for 
creating vacuum), water at any 
temperature, tropic or arctic 
Veather conditions. 

Mellon Institute works through 
industrial fellowships which are 
financed by individuals, compa¬ 
nies or associated groups. Such 
payments, however, only partially 


meet running expenses, which 
amount to about a million dollars 
a year. Donors of fellowships may 
use all facilities of the organiza¬ 
tion but they pay according to 
the needs for personnel and spe¬ 
cial apparatus. Contracts run for 
at least a year. All patent and 
other rights belong to the fellow¬ 
ship donor. 

The Institute chooses the best 
available scientist to head each 
fellowship' activity. Most of them 
are young chemists or engineers 
with brilliant records from univer¬ 
sities, company laboratories, or 
government bureaus. Discoveries 
eventually worth millions to the 
country are sometimes made by 
groups whose head “fellow” gets 
around ^6000 a year. But there 
always is a chance that these men 
may graduate into a good job 
witii a grateful client. 

No problem is too difficult or 
too humble for Institute special¬ 
ists to solve. Through Mellon re¬ 
search, the half-billion dollar 
Koppers Company .was able to 
adapt the manufacture of war 
chemicals to peaceful commerce. 
Attacking the lowly task of dish- 
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washing for another company, the 
Institute discovered that the ad¬ 
dition of certain crystals to wash¬ 
ing compounds caused china and 
glassware to dry with miraculous 
speed and brightness, germ-free 
and without the aid of a towel! 
Millions munch their morning 
toast without appreciating the 
Institute's contribution to com- 
‘ mercial bread-making. ‘‘Arkady" 
yeost-food revolutionized this branch 
of the baking industry, effecting 
a saving of about 50 percent in 
the time required to make bread, 
cutting the fermentation time 
from five hours to two and a half. 
The skinless frankfurter is the re¬ 
sult of ten years' research. Dis¬ 
covering that meat does not stick 
to cellulose, the Institute devised 
a machine that forced out cellulose 
in an endless tube, much the same 
as rayon filaments are produced; 
after the sausage is cooked, 
smoked and stuffed in the ortho¬ 
dox manner, the cellulose cover¬ 
ing is removed, and the purchaser 
buys a nude "frank" ready for 
boiling and the valedictory smear 
of mustard. 

Slag waste from steel operations 
has been cleverly adapted for 
building purposes. Experiments 
on 350 types of brick walls dis¬ 
closed the best methods of com¬ 
batting moisture seepage; the In¬ 
stitute developed types of metal 
flashing to prevent it. One fellow¬ 
ship discovered that the addition 
of 10 percent copper powder to 


certain cements produced an 
amazing new cement which grows 
stronger under exposure to water 
and weather. New plastics devel¬ 
oped at the Institute now compete 
with older materials used in table 
tops, automobile accessories, ma¬ 
chine casings, tableware, etc. 

Research on the subject of sleep 
for the Simmons Company illus¬ 
trates the ingenuity displayed by 
Mellon scientists. A posture meter 
was invented to register how long 
a subject lay in each position. It 
consisted of a noiseless motor which 
slowly moved a tape under the 
bed; a penpoint drew a straight 
line on this tape as long as the 
sleeper lay still, jogged whenever 
he moved. Comparison with a 
time-line on the tape registered 
how long each posture was 
kept. Exact positions were ob¬ 
served and timed by a movie 
camera aimed through a hole in 
the wall. Whenever the subject 
moved and disturbed the bed- 
springs, an electromagnet snapped 
the shutter. Each exposure was 
registered on a clock. Subjects in¬ 
cluded 150 persons, of both sexes, 
of varying ages and states of health. 
It was discovered that normal 
persons change posture 20 to 60 
times during a typical night. Sim¬ 
mons Company was given the 
analysis of two million measure¬ 
ments to guide it in designing 
sleeping equipment. 

For Heinz, the Institute devel¬ 
oped "Strained foods" for babies. 
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children, persons on soft diets. 
These foods retain practically all 
the vitamins :md minerals. One 
of the combinations of strained 
green vegetables contains lettuce, 
kale, asparagus — a mixture rich 
in calcium value and superior to 
spinach, which interferes with 
calcium utilization. Mellon scien¬ 
tists also developed flake coffee 
as a by-product of packing experi¬ 
ments for Continental Can Com¬ 
pany. Flaking crushes the coffee 
cells, yields about 96 percent of 
essentials, compared with about 
60 percent from ground cofl^. 

Better silk strings for tennis 
rackets, stronger and more lethal 
chemicals for insecticides, and 
safer methods of laundering are 
other Mellon Institute achieve¬ 
ments. Pants pressing and remov¬ 
ing stubble from male chins in a 
**shaving clinic” are representa¬ 
tive types of investigation. 

While industrial research is the 
Institute’s backlog, it also busies 
itself directly in behalf of human¬ 


ity. An example is its air pollution 
study. “Snapshots” of air are 
taken by a suction pump which 
traps samples in a small chamber. 
Particles are counted under a 
microscope; safe air contains 
about 200,000 particles per cubic 
foot, while very dirty atmosphere 
runs as high as half a billion parti¬ 
cles. By cooperating with indus¬ 
try, Mellon Institute effected a 
drastic reduction in the precipita¬ 
tion of soot in Pittsburgh. Its find¬ 
ings guide cities to more intelligent 
antismoke ordinances, industrial 
plants to better firing equipment. 

Gone is the day when the lone 
inventor groped (and hoped) in 
his poorly equipped hideaway. 
Mass attack by trained men now 
solves the technical difficulties of 
industry. Cooperation among them 
speeds results, decreases costs, 
and as the record of the Mellon 
Institute demonstrates, improves 
the products of everyday con¬ 
sumption, and the processes by 
which they are made. 


emal 

QOn.. a piercing shriek of “Oh, my God!” broke off a matter-of- 
fact telephone conversation between Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Segal, the 
husband, terrified by the ensuing silence, called the police. 

Fifteen police, armed with shotguns, sped to the house and found 
an unconscious woman beside a dangling telephone. Revived, Mrs. 
Segal gasped: “He*s still here in the house. He may be under a bed, 
or maybe in a clo^t. But he’s still here. He ran right up to me . . .” 
“What did he look like?” interrupted Sergeant McBride. 

“Why, he looked like — like any other mouse, I guess — only 
more so.” — Manta Conititutim (AP) 


more so. 



Society's Town Crier 

Condensed from The New Yorker 
Margaret Case Harriman 


SUCCESS in New York, to those 
who are socially ambitious, 
has come in the last 20 years 
to be largely a matter of getting 
their names in the papers as often 
as possible, preferably with pic¬ 
tures; and the society columns of 
Dolly Madison, Polly Stuyvesant, 
Billy Benedick and ChoUy Knicker¬ 
bocker — the pen names of one 
man — have achieved at one time 
or another a curious power of be¬ 
stowing or withholding this acco¬ 
lade. Cholly Knickerbocker, the 
only pseudonym now used, is 
really Maury H. B. Paul, a well- 
connected native of Philadelphia 
(the initials stands for Henry 
Biddle), now of New York, where 
he is a familiar figure all over 
town. He is a plump, airy kind of 
man, expensively dressed and 
deeply perfumed. “I always smell 
to heaven,*' Paul says, contentedly. 
He likes to talk about his clothes 
and will gladly pull up a trouser 
leg to display solid-gold garter 
clasps engraved with all four of 
his initials. Lunching or dining in 
a fashionable restaurant he can 
scarcely attend to his food for 
waving to people at nearby tables. 
They wave back, and come over 
to his table to visit—'some be¬ 
cause Paul's patter of hot news 


and frivolous comment genuinely 
amuses them; others, perhaps, be¬ 
cause they are afraid not to. 

Paul has definite distinction as 
the inventor of a style now in¬ 
dulged in by most* writers of so¬ 
ciety columns — the rich quota¬ 
tion mark, the meaningful dash, 
the mannered repetition, the sly 
allusive phrase. “Those impres¬ 
sionable young ‘lovelies',” to 
quote a random sample, “have 
been utterly utterly disconsolate 
since the personable ‘Jimmy* flew 
to California.” Large amounts of 
money are invariably “oodles of 
ducats”; he invented the phrase 
“caf6 society” to describe the 
night-club crowd. “Yours truly” 
(as Paul writes of himself) has a 
telephone that does not ring — it 
“tinkles.” 

Cholly runs his column accord¬ 
ing to a rigid principle which he 
mentions often and fondly — he 
never teUs all he knows about any¬ 
body; it might be dangerous and 
invite lawsuits, and besides, “as 
long as you keep back part of 
what you know about people 
you've always got something to 
hold over them in case they 
threaten you.” Paul has never 
been sued, but victims of his 
sprightly pen have more than once 
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threatened to cut him in little 
pieces. Frequently people con¬ 
front him indignantly in public 
places: Just what did you mean 
by what you wrote about me?” 
Paul’s reply is invariably the 
same. ” Just what did you think I 
meant?” he inquires smoothly. 
He has found there is usually no 
answer to this. 

In Paul’s early days, in Philadel¬ 
phia — about 1913 — newspaper 
society columns consisted mainly 
of formal items announcing en¬ 
gagements, marriages, dinners, 
etc. Paul got around a good dead, 
and the society editor of the Phil¬ 
adelphia Press took to calling him 
up to find out what parties were 
going on. He got no payment for 
this information, and soon found 
this thriftiness on the editor’s 
part depressing. He applied for a 
job writing society notes for 
Frank Munsey’s Philadelphia ^PimeSj 
and when told there was no place 
for him, was inspired to a canny 
resourcefulness. Throughout the 
next two weeks he sent to George 
Shor, the managing editor, social 
items in the names of various 
prominent residents of the town, 
each in disguised handwriting, 
each notably incorrect. The Times 
innocently published every one. 
Xt the end of a pleasing fortnight, 
Paul presented himself to Shor, 
clippings of the items hi hand. 
“This is disgraceful,” he said. 
“Here you’ve got Mrs. So-and-So 
living at Cumberland Terrace and 


she lives at 419 Walnut Street. 
And who are these people who got 
married yesterday? They’re not 
in the Social Register or the tele¬ 
phone book, and nobody I know 
ever heard of them.” Paul was 
hired at once at ^15 a week. 

In 1914, Munsey closed down 
the Philadelphia Times without 
warning, but transferred George 
Shor and the new society reporter 
to the staff of his New York Press. 
Paul arrived in New York in June. 
He knew nobody, knew almost 
nothing about the summer resorts 
fashionable with New Yorkers, 
and spent the long, hot days wan¬ 
dering up and down Fifth and 
Madison Avenues with a copy of 
the Blue Book in his hand, mem¬ 
orizing the names and addresses 
of prominent people. That winter 
he was sent to cover the opening 
of the Metropolitan Opera. He 
still knew no important New York¬ 
ers by sight, but he managed to 
whip up a profuse account of the 
box holders present that evening 
by plodding tirelessly along the 
corridors behind the boxes and 
copying the name from the brass 
plate On each door. 

The next day Mr. Munsey 
summoned him to his private 
office. “I have just had a tele¬ 
phone call from Mrs. Stuyvesant 
Fish, who has read your account 
of the Metropolitan premiere,” 
said Mr. Munsey. “She thought 
you might be interested to know 
that you have succeeded in open- 
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ing half the graves in Woodlawn 
Cemetery.” His voice remained 
cold and without expression as he 
went on to explain to the quiver¬ 
ing Paul that the name on the 
door of an opera box is often left 
untouched by descendants who 
continue to occupy the box after 
the original box holder has died. 

Later that season, a Philadel¬ 
phia friend introduced Paul to 
Miss Maria deBarril, social secre¬ 
tary to New York’s Four Hun¬ 
dred. She liked him — he was al¬ 
ready perfecting the cozy chatter 
and the gift for outrageous com¬ 
ment that now endear him to many 
women — and soon he knew many 
prominent New Yorkers. Burst¬ 
ing with information, he longed to 
write something chattier than his 
usual anonymous items, but re¬ 
ceived no encouragement until he 
.met Paul Block, part owner of the 
Evening Maily who engaged him 
to write society news and gave 
him a fairly free hand. 

Paul was shrewd enough to 
carry over into his writing his tal¬ 
ent for talking to women as they 
talk among themselves — rapidly, 
with eager little bursts of confi¬ 
dence— and to emphasize this 
approach by signing himself ** Dolly 
Madison.” And since the most 
important members of the world 
of fashion were still too reticent 
to provide enough copy, Dolly 
Madison resorted to long columns 
of comment, mostly vindictive, 
upon the social climl^rs trying to 


work their way into sacred ground. 
The climbers were so intoxicated 
with the spectacle of their names 
in print that they forgot to object 
to what was said about them. 

In 1919, William Randolph 
Hearst, calling upon Miss Marion 
Davies at her New York apart¬ 
ment, found her preoccupied with 
the Evening Mail, As owner of the 
New York American and the Eve^- 
wfwff Journal, this interest in a 
rival paper irked him. When 
she explained that she read 
it for Dolly Madison’s column, 
Hearst telephoned the city editor 
of the American*, “Get this Dolly 
Madison.” The American owned 
the name “Cholly Knickerbocker,” 
a column which had fallen into de¬ 
cay, and so Paul became Cholly. 

At that time, Paul was not only 
Dolly Madison, but also PoUy 
Stuyvesant of the Morning tele¬ 
graph and a contributor of un¬ 
signed items to the Post, It was 
his pleasant delusion that none of 
his employers knew he was work¬ 
ing for anyone else, and he in¬ 
tended simply to add the Ameri¬ 
can to his string, which brought 
him altogether about $140 a 
week. After a couple of months, 
however, Mr. Hearst jolted Paul 
out of his dream of handling so¬ 
ciety news for the entire New 
York press by sending him a short 
memorandum: “It seems to me 
that you are working too hard, 
competing with yourself all over 
town.” Hearst to pay Paul 
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$250 a week for his exclusive serv¬ 
ices, and Paul resigned his other 
jobs. He has built up the society 
section of the Sunday American 
until it fills at least four pages; 
and his column is syndicated in 
over 60 newspapers. 

With the merger last June of 
the American with the Joumaly 
Cholly Knickerbocker became a 
feature of the combined papers. 
Dowagers and maidens read his 
last American column wistfully; it 
seemed to them like the end of an 
era. As one woman put it, “With¬ 
out Cholly Knickerbocker on‘'the 
breakfast tray, it hardly seems 
worth while waking up any more 
until the Journal comes out.” To 
this atmosphere of gentle sorrow 
there was a brighter side, for Paul. 
He had just signed a new five-year 
contract with Hearst at a salary 
higher than any ever before paid 
to a society reporter, and slightly 
larger than that of the Chief Justice 
of the United States Supreme 
Court. 

Paul is careful always to nur¬ 
ture a feud of some kind with 
someone socially prominent — it 
makes good reading. His skirmish 
with Julia Hoyt started when he 
advised her to send her ermine 
.wrap to the cleaner because it was 
the dirtiest ermine wrap in New 
York. The bickering lasted for 
weeks — on Paul’s side^ anyway. 

Occasionally he is moved to 
genuine anger, and likes then to 
make his displeasure known by 


some large and insolent gesture. 
One Christmas 20-odd years ago 
in his native Philadelphia, he sent 
James H. R. Cromwell, a son of 
Mrs. Edward T. Stotesbury, a 
present bought at a local jewel¬ 
er’s. Soon afterward he left Phila¬ 
delphia for New York, and the 
bill, amounting to ^37, was for¬ 
warded to him. Paul explains he 
never saw it. A year or so later, a 
Philadelphia acquaintance told 
Paul the jeweler had finally com¬ 
plained to Mrs. Stotesbury about 
non-payment of the bill, and that 
she had paid it. This news, in¬ 
stead of embarrassing Paul, roused 
him to furious resentment against 
Mrs. Stotesbury for what he 
called a “queenly gesture.” He 
stamped his foot and sent her I37 
worth of potted geraniums at 10 
cents apiece; they were delivered 
in a florist’s wagon, along with a 
receipted bill. 

In spite of occasional rages 
against him, Paul is asked to more 
parties than he has time to go to 
— sometimes because a hostess 
wants a little publicity, but often 
because he is considered by many 
to be a genuinely entertaining 
guest. But whether people fawn 
on him, despise him, or like him, 
his attitude toward all is one of 
simple gratitude. “Even when 

{ leople snub me,” he says, “1 feel 
ike saying to them, * Thank you 
for just existing. I wouldn't be 
wearing solid-gold'garter clasps 
if it weren't for you'.” 



In keeping with its policy of acquainting readers, 
from time to time, with interesting features in 
other magazines The Reader's Digest presents: 

The Scribner Quiz 

Excerpts from a Department in Scribner’s Magazine 

HOIF WELL BO YOU READ? 

Irving D. Tressler 


T his section of the Quiz tests 
your knowledge of the mean¬ 
ing of words, how well you 
read, and your grasp of human 
conduct. If you understand the 
true meaning of the words, of their 
meaning when modified or quali¬ 
fied by other words, you should 
have no trouble in selecting the 
correct answer. Keep in mind 
that the answer is not what you 
would do in the situation de¬ 
scribed, or what you think the 
subject should do. It is what the 
person described would do. 

The correct answers have been 
determined by a jury of Scribner 
readers. If you feel their answers 
are not correct, we respectfully 
suggest that you look up the 
words in the dictionary and see if 
the jury is not right. 

Scoring: The perfect score is 
loo. Deduct ten points for each 
question you answer incorrectly. 
(Correct answers on page gS.) 

Example: Here is a simple 
question to answer which will 
show you how to do the others: 

Julia is pretty, with red hair, a 
beautiful figure, and a knowledge 
of herself and her interest in men. 
68 


She is also fragile and conversa¬ 
tionally inept. When buying dothes 
would Julia: 

Select scarlet dresses? (Kot with red 
hair.) 

Buy clinging^ pastel creations? (Most 
decidedly.) 

Purchase dashing sports clothes? (No. 
Too fragile.) 

Go in for mannish business suits? (No. 
Can't fulfill mental expectations.) 

Get any old thing? (No. Too many 
men in circulation.) 

Easy, isn’t it? Start here: 

1. Fat, easygoing, economical Mrs. 
Smith catches a bus every day 
that gets her to her job exactly on 
time. Breathless, she arrives at 
the corner one morning just as the 
bus is pulling away. Would she: 

□ Scream at the top of her lungs for the 
bus to stop? 

□ Run a block and catch the bus at its 
next stop? 

□ IVaitfor the next bus? 

□ Dash into the middle of the street 
and make a flying leap for the step?\ 

□ Take a taxi? 

2 . In ^ite of widqwhood and small 
means, Penelope exuberantly ex¬ 
erts herself to nave her two pretty 
daughters happily vnarried. Un- 
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selfish and devoted, forthright and 
fascinating, she loves to join their 
social activities. When to her 
amazement she learns from her 
daughters that she is an effective 
rival of theirs would Penelope; 

□ Stay in her room and let them grap^ 
pie with the domestic problems alone? 

□ Ttf// her daughters to buck up and 
beat her to it? ' 

□ Continue to manage the festivities 
and attempt to subdue her charms? 

. □ Marry the first suitor who asked her 
and get herself out of tBe way? 

* □ TV// the boys that she is aware of their 

infatUiUion and get it through their 
heads that she is not in the market? 

3. Reporter Billy Gordon is or¬ 
dered by his carping, bullying city 
editor to cover a possible scoop. 
He is on his way, doggedly deter¬ 
mined to make good. Suddenly, 
with only seconds to spare, his 
one-track mind seething, he is 
stopped by the passengers of a 
wrecked car. He recognizes them 
-as an upper-bracket heiress evi¬ 
dently eloping with a lower-bracket 
band leader. Would Billy Gordon: 

□ Report the elopement^ phooey with 
the assignment? 

□ Chase a taxi for the elopers? 

* □ Bawl out the elopers and dash on for 

the scoop? 

□ Offer to take the attractive heiress 

* home and hush the' whole thing up? 

□ Take the heiress and the band leader 
with him and cover both^stories? 

4. Resourceful James Fallonsby, 
president of the Fallonsby Manu¬ 
facturing Company and a vocifer¬ 


ous conservative, is confronted 
with his only daughter’s announce¬ 
ment of her engagement to Victor, 
a fiery young exponent of theo¬ 
retical socialism. Would James 
Fallonsby: 

□ Order his husky butler to throw 
Victor out?^ 

□ Attempt to convert Victor by argu¬ 
ment? * 

□ Forbid the match? 

□ Send his daughter on a trip around 
the world? 

□ Give Victor a responsible position 
over labor in his business? 

5. An impulsive, highly nervous 
boy of 18, the son of Doctor Wil¬ 
liams, a confident professor of psy¬ 
chology, innocently runs over and 
kills an old man, obviously a 
tramp, while driving alone at night 
on a country road. When his cries 
for help and the sounding of his 
horn bring no response, he realizes 
that no one can know what he has 
done. He hurries home and tells 
his father. Would Doctor Williams: 

□ Immediately inform the police? 

□ Consult a lawyer? 

□ Soothe the boy's nerves by agreeing 
to say nothing? 

□ In'^xce his son to inform the police 
himself? 

□ Make an agreement to say nothings 
forbid the boy to drive again? 

6. Margaret, a diplomatic woman, 
socially active and experienced, 
must entertain a stranger over the 
week end. She learns that her 
guest lives to eat and that his fa¬ 
vorable impression is vital to her 
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husband’s success. Would Mar¬ 
garet: 

□ Attempt to provide elaborate and ex¬ 
travagant meals with a neWy untried 
cook in her kitchen? 

□ Prepare plebeian dishes herself at 
which she is skillful? 

□ Go to the club andfashionable road¬ 
houses for all meals? 

□ Fill the house to capacity with inter- 
. esting neighbors and serve amphy in¬ 
genious buffet meals? 

□ Hire a caterer? 

7. Unquestionably versatile, born 
for a career and sure of it, Agnes 
is infatuated with her domineer¬ 
ing fianc6, who deprecates her 
singing, writing, and radio talks, 
because he thinks her voice is off 
key, her writing morbid, her ideas 
socialistic. When he suggests that 
she become his secretary, would 
Agnes: 

□ Break the engagement? 

□ Content herself with writing adver¬ 
tising copy? 

□ Sing only under cover of the chorus? 

□ Broadcast only in character? 

□ Accept the secretarial position? 

8. Lee’s personally financed busi¬ 
ness skyrockets under his adroit, 
imaginative resourcefulness until 
the capital is exhausted. He and 
his wile bluff a financier, who is 
finessing for a merger, with lavish 
entertainment and a dazzling dis¬ 
play of extravagant clothes. With 
their last dollar they join the fin¬ 
ancier’s bridge party, to find the 
stakes five dollars a point. Would 
Lee: 


□ Playy face inability to pay a heavy 
loss? 

□ Say that playing for money is 
against his principles? 

□ Refuse to playy admit his bluffy place 
himself at the financiers mercy? 

□ Claim that he's rotten at bridgey re¬ 
fuse to play purely out of considera¬ 
tion for bis partner? 

□ Whisper to his husky wife to faint 
quickly and recover slowly? 

9. Anthony’s home is Broadacres, 
his hobby fruit trees. His carefully 
indulged little son confides with 
resentment that his school chum 
is pronounced worthless by the 
teachers. Subsequently, when the 
chum repeatedly steals fruit from 
Broadacres, Anthony’s visit to 
the boy’s family discloses a home 
of penury and ^iftlessness. A be¬ 
neficent churchgoer, would An¬ 
thony: 

□ Have the boy arrested? 

□ Prearrange a suspended sentence 
under probation? 

□ Turn the problem over to bis pastor? 

□ Arrange to take the boy out of bis 
environment and payfor supervision 
and training? 

□ Appeed to organized charity in behalf 
of the family? 

10. Ellen, a covetous child who 
was irresponsible in adolescence, 
is conceited in maturity. Willing¬ 
ness to meet heavy expenses and 
make her salary contingent upon 
the show’s success will star her in 
a Broadway play. Acceptance ne¬ 
cessitates a nurse fi>r her ador^ 
infant son. Her husband’s busi- 
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ness requires all their capital. 
Would Ellen: 

□ Refuse the offer^ become a fuilMme 
wife and mother? 

□ Borrow heavily and gamble on the 
play's success? 


7 ^ 

■ 

□ Without other plans send the child to 
her sisterfor a year? 

□ Rely on a cautious husband to bor¬ 
row money for his business? 

LI Complain to Actors Equity Asso¬ 
ciation? 
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D uaing his first week on the bench, 
Judge Jacob Gitelman, of Roch¬ 
ester, N. Y., laid down the rule that 
every drunken driver was goiifg to 
jail; and when a truck driver, with a 
wife and six children to support, 
pleaded that the sentence would cost 
him his job, the judge sentenced him 
to spend six Sundays in the Monroe 
County Penitentiary. Sentencing a 
young radio repairman to three week 
ends in jail recently. Judge Gitelman 
explain^: “This rule is to be used 
only when the court feels that the 
usual term in jail endangers a man’s 
job.” Jail week ends run from sun¬ 
down Saturday to sundown Sunday. 

— Time 

I NTO a Httsburgh church marched 
Judge Michael Angelo Musmanno 
with 77 automobilists convicted of 
drunken driving. In a coffin below the 
pulpit lay the body of Wasco Bom- 
• bar, killed by a drunken driver. Rang¬ 
ing the 77 offenders in front rows 
where they could see the coffin. Judge 
Mittmanno ddivered a funeral stfmon: 

“ When Wasco Bombar left his home 
in turbulent Europe to come to peace¬ 
ful America, he did not realize he was 


coming to a place where in many ways 
the highways are as dangerous as war’s 
no-man’s-land. He did not know that 
every year 36,000 people lose their 
lives on those highways; no one told 
him that more than 1,000,000 yearly 
are injured and crippled on our thor¬ 
oughfares. Had he known this, he 
would have preferred to remain on his 
little farm in Poland, where one lives 
not so excitingly but a little more 
securely.” — Time 

T wo 19-year-oId speeders in Elms- 
ford, N. Y., were fined #25 and 
sentenced to jail. Execution of the 
jail sentence was suspended, however, 
provided they appear in court within 
two weeks with reports, attested by 
doctors, on visits to the accident wards 
of two Westchester County hospitals 
to observe injuries receiv^ in high¬ 
way accidents. — N.Y. Tims 

J UDGE I. Muncy Anderson, of Jack¬ 
sonville, Fla., sentenced two speed¬ 
ers to sit for one hour in the wreck 
of a car that killed four people, there 
to meditate on the consequences of 
reckless driving. — Time 



The ministers of Middletown, N. Y., 
conduct a foray into funeral customs- 
and reap the whirlwind 

Decent Christian Burial? 

Condensed from The Christian Century 
Hugh Stevenson Signer 


I T WAS NOT the economic aspect 
of burial customs that drove 
us members of the Ministers’ 
Association of Middletown, N. Y., 
to rebellion, but the esthetic and 
moral aspects. We were not blind 
to the problem of funeral costs, 
but we knew that undertakers 
and monument vendors occasion¬ 
ally suggest a more modest ex¬ 
penditure to people of slender 
means, only to have these sug¬ 
gestions proudly refused. What 
really incensed us was the funeral 
tradition which causes every John 
Doe to view death with the eyes 
of an Egyptian pharaoh. 

Also, I suppose we were a little 
tired of having responsibility with¬ 
out power. When the family and 
the undertaker had arranged ev¬ 
erything, they asked if we could 
“officiate” at the funeral. We 
meekly fitted ourselves into the 
program, although it might con¬ 
tradict every value in the Chris¬ 
tian gospel. 

Sometimes the arrangements 
were disconcerting. For instance, 
1 have been told, upon arriving 
for a funeral, that since the de¬ 


ceased belonged to two fraternal 
lodges, both were con^lucting funer¬ 
al ceremonies for their deceased 
brother. After sitting through the 
two rituals, which were often bun¬ 
gled atrociously, I would take 
my turn before a microphone 
hooked up to an amplifier that 
threw my words back at me sepul- 
chrally. 

Finally, after everyone had 
“paid his respects ” to the deceased 
and the bereaved ones had been 
told what “a wonderful funeral” 
it was, I might be informed that 
we were driving to a cemetery 35 
miles away, where the American 
Legion was scheduled to bang 
volleys into the air, each time 
having to wait for that nervous 
fellow in the middle who didn’t 
seem to be able to get his rifle re¬ 
loaded. 

Such things irked us. Our part 
in the proceedings was too obvi¬ 
ously a trapping, and we found 
ours^ves continually acquiescing 
in a cult of indecent barbarities 
which nevertheless was known as 
“decent Christian burial.” 

For funerals in Middletown 
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(using the name both literally and 
symbolically) have become ends 
in themselves, triumphs of family 
pride and mortuary art. There is 
no dignity or integrity about 
them. They are stilted, showy and 
mechanical. The corpse, more 
preciously regarded than the liv¬ 
ing body, is glorified. The morbid 
desire to cling to it is encouraged. 
It is carefully prepared, and 
lighted up for display. 

When we Middletown ministers 
gotunanimously fed up with all this, 
we appointed a committee to frame 
a concept of “ decent Christian bur¬ 
ial.” The committee’s report said; 
“We believe that the disposal of 
the dead should be without osten¬ 
tation, without emphasis upon 
the corpse, without unnecessary 
lacerations of the grief of those 
involved, and without a crushing 
financial expense.” 

Among our concrete proposals 
were these: 

That the body be disposed of 
as quickly after death as is con¬ 
venient, the customary proced¬ 
ure of clinging to the corpse of a 
loved one for three days being 
without good reason. 

That the casket be closed before 
the funeral service, and rethain 
, closed. Those who wish to see the 
corpse may do so privately by 
visiting the home or the under¬ 
taking establishment af an ap¬ 
pointed time. 

That in place of processions to 
the grave and a committal service, 
some trusted friend of the family 


accompany the body to the ceme¬ 
tery and see that the family’s 
wishes in the matter of burial are 
faithfully carried out. 

That "respect for the dead” 
and “fine funerals” have no con¬ 
nection whatsoever, it being a 
false set of values which causes 
people to make lavish outlays for 
caskets, huge floral displays, new 
clothes for the corpse, and ex¬ 
pensive grave-markers. We believe 
that a coffin serves as well as a 
casket, and we suggest that the 
money usually spent for ostenta¬ 
tion be given in the name of the 
deceased to some charitable en¬ 
terprise cherished by him, or be 
given to his family in case of need, 
or, still better, be put into a fund 
to provide medical care and hos¬ 
pitalization for the poor. 

When our ideas were published 
the reaction was an immediate 
and wholly unexpected sensation 
throughout the eastern half of the 
United States. Our own town 
buzzed with bitter hostility. The 
undertakers called in out-of-town 
clergymen for funerals wherever 
the family would allow it. “Don’t 
you ministers want to bury the 
dead?” the cry went round. “The 
omission of committal services — 
humph! I don’t want to be buried 
like a dog. . . . Why don’t these 
young men preach the gospel and 
leave other people’s business alone? 
. . . What do you want to do: 
drive all the people out of your 
churches?” 

Least of all did we foresee that 
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the general business community 
would regard our action as bor¬ 
dering upon subversion. This let¬ 
ter to the newspaper seems to 
have expressed the attitude: 

In view of the stand taken by 
the ministers in regard to burial, 
perhaps it would not be amiss to 
say a word in behalf of the under¬ 
takers and florists. In the first ^ 
place, they are not newcomers; they * 
are men who have with dignity 
and honest dealing lived among 
us for many years. Men who know 
their professions and adhere to 
them. It seems that there is enough 
dictation in the world already 
without getting it from the pulpits. 

Though Christian burial is an 
ecclesiastical and religious rite 
dispensed by clergymen, it seems 
that clei^ymen have nothing to 
say about it. The question of 
Christian values and of the min¬ 
isters' own integrity is irrelevant. 
Middletown (used symbolically), 
thinking in terms of business, 
reasons thus: Any legitimate busi¬ 
ness is sacred. Ministers are hired, 
mainly by business men, to run 


churches. The employer has the 
right to dictate to his employe; 
furthermore, churches are ex¬ 
pected to function in whatever 
system the secular interests pro¬ 
vide and to show to people living 
in that system that, despite its 
nature, God's in his heaven and 
all's right with the world. 

As one of my colleagues re¬ 
marked, “It would have been 
suicide for one of us to have done 
this alone.'' As it was, because we 
stood together, and had truth on 
our side, our jobs were not en¬ 
dangered. 

But, if an anarchist plot to blow 
up half the city had been uncov¬ 
ered, there would not have been 
more hysterical talk in Middle- 
town than was aroused by our 
simple plea for simple funerals. 
Yet we made some people aware 
that the churches have not sur¬ 
rendered all moral dignity. And 
we have confidence that in time 
our humanitarian ideal of raising 
the concept of “decent Christian 
burial” to a higher level will be 
generally accepted. 


C^Sirc/ (Sollecior 

C^NDiNG itself burdened with unpaid dues, a post of the American Le¬ 
gion in Pontiac, Michigan, caught a big crow and sent him to one of the 
offending members in a cage labeled: “Please feed me well, keep my 
cage clean, and change my water until you pay your dues.” The legion¬ 
naire paid up, and called headquarters to learn who was to be the next 
victim. The scheme brought in 130 collections within a very Irtiort time. 



ft A Negro community where selt-respect and responsibility 
reign, and where there has been no major crime in 13 years 


All Black 


Condensed from Survey Graphic 
JVebb Waldron 


A SKINNY black boy, bare¬ 
foot, in ragged overalls, 
stood before the magis¬ 
trate. The judge, Ben Green, a 
Negro too — a trim man in his 
forties — studied the boy thought¬ 
fully. 

“Joe,” he said, “they tell’me 
you stole a dollar from the groc¬ 
ery man. Is that true?” 

Joe faced the judge belliger¬ 
ently for a moment, then hung 
his head. “Yes, sir,” he faltered. 
“Why did you do it, Joe?” 
“Wanted to buy a football.” 
“But haven’t you been picking 
cotton, Joe?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Where does your money go?” 
The boy stood silent, with an 
uneasy glance toward the office 
door. “Pappy takes it,” he said 
finally. 

Ben Green, Harvard graduate, 
magistrate and mayor of the all¬ 
black town of Mound Bayou, 
Mississippi, turned his head slightly 
and called: “*Lige Mitchell!*” 

A man who had been loitering 
on the porch came slowly in. 

“*Lige,” said Green, “how 
much does Joe make a week?” 


“Maybe eight dollar, judge.” 

“How many of your t)oys are 
picking cotton?” 

“Three of’em, judge.” 

“You take all their wages?” 

“I gotto. That there automo¬ 
bile ain't half paid for yit.” 

“’Lige, do you want your boys 
to grow up to be good men?” 

“ Yass, sir. We teached ’em and 
we teached ’em, mammy and me, 
and now this here debil is gone 
stealin’l” 

“And you’re to blame for it!” 
Ben Green pointed his finger at 
’Lige and his eyes blazed angrily. 
“Now, here’s what I want you to 
do. Come to my office every Sat¬ 
urday night and give me half of 
Joe’s wages. The other half can go 
to the family, except that you 
must give Joe 50 cents spending 
money. I’ll save up what you give 
me for his clothes and schoolbooks 
this fall. Understand?” 

“Yass, sir. But what about 
that there automobile?” 

“If you can’t pay for it, turn it 
back!” 

Green rose, came around the 
desk and gave Joe a kindly pat. 
“All right, Joe. No more stealing.” 


) Survey AstoeiateSf Inc.^ m E. tg St., iV. T. C. 
iSurviy GrapbiCf January, ’jS) 
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Such was my introduction to 
the all-Negro town of Mound 
Bayou. *‘We always try to find 
out what is behind any piece of 
wrongdoing,” said Mayor Green 
when *Lige and Joe had gone. “We 
have about a thousand people in 
the village, 8000 in the commun¬ 
ity as a whole, and only two part- 
time peace officers. John Thomas, 
the hot-dog man, is town marshal, 
and John Young, grocer, is deputy 
sheriff. They hardly ever have 
anything to do. We haven’t any 
jail. We haven’t had a major crime 
in 13 years.” 

No jail and no major crime in 
13 years in a community of 8000 
people is news anywhere. But 
when this is true of an all-Negro 
town, you prick up your ears, re¬ 
membering the charges often 
made against the Negro — his so- 
called childishness and emotion¬ 
alism, his supposed propensity for 
settling disputes with the razor. 

I said to Green: “ Is the law ob¬ 
servance due to the happy acci¬ 
dent of an unusual magistrate?” 

“No,” said Green. “For one 
thing, I am not unusual. I’m 
merely using common sense. But 
a more important fact is that there 
is something else operating here. 
The Negro is living in complete 
self-respect” 

Mound Bayou looks like many 
a small Southern town: a street of 
stores, a sawmill, a gristmill, two 
cotton gins, one owned by out¬ 
siders, one a cooperative owned 


by the Negro planters. In the 
center stands a $115,000 consoli¬ 
dated school with 800 pupils and 
15 teachers. Its principal is a grad¬ 
uate of Tuskegee Institute. 

The community was founded 
50 years ago by a remarkable 
Negro, Isaiah T. Montgomery, 
who had been a body servant to 
Jefferson Davis. Believing that 
the greatest hope fqr the freedmen 
was a future on the land, Davis 
and his brother after the war sold 
the Davis plantation to their 
former slaves. For many years 
these Negroes, led by Montgom¬ 
ery, managed the estate so suc¬ 
cessfully that it became the third 
largest cotton producer in the 
South. Then the falling price of 
cotton and legal troubles with the 
Davis heirs, who claimed title to 
the land, forced the Negroes to 
give it up. 

In the late 8o’s, the Yazoo & 
Mississippi Railroad, building a 
line from Memphis to Vicksburg, 
obtained large grants of public 
land from the State of Mississippi. 
Much of it was lush alluvial 
swamp, heavily forested, unin- 
habit^. Naturally the railroad 
wanted to get people on the land. 
Hearing of Isaiah Montgomery’s 
success at the Davis plantation^ 
the railroad proposed to the ex¬ 
slave that he start a Negro colony. 
Montgomery looked the land over 
and picked out 840 acres. 

Enlisting the help of his young 
cousin, Ben Green — finther of the 
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present mayor — Montgomery 
gathered a band of his people, 
sold them tracts at $B an acre, $1 
down and a year. CXit of the 
dense forest these black folk hewed 
their homes. More and more Ne¬ 
groes came. More and more land 
was bought. Today the community 
covers 30,000 acres, farmed to cot¬ 
ton and corn. 

These are the outward facts. 
Behind them is the truth which 
Ben Green stated to me, the truth 
whose validity I discovered as I 
talked with the people of Mound 
Bayou. Here the Negro live.^ in 
self-respect. This is what makes 
Mound Bayou significant beyond 
itself. Ben Green, the understand¬ 
ing magistrate and mayor, is a re¬ 
sult rather than a cause. Here the 
Negro is living a normal human 
life. Impulses of helpfulness, coop¬ 
eration, good will, and living at 
peace with one’s neighbors, find 
normal expression. 

A Negro planter with a good 
house, a brood of eager-faced 
children, and a fine cotton crop, 
gave me a vivid picture of self- 
respect in Mound Bayou. 

“For ten years,” he said, “I 
lived in a place where white peo¬ 
ple and Negroes were mixed. I 
.did pretty well, yes, sir, and I 
bought land till I had 80 acres. I 
got along fine with my Negro 
neighbors, but white *folks were 
always pesterin’ me. They’d bor¬ 
row my tools and not bring ’em 
back, a^d when I went after ’em. 
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they’d cuss me off the place. 
They’d complain that my cow and 
my chickens got on their land. 
They shot some of my chickens, 
then they shot a calf of mine. 

“ITien I had an extra good crop, 
and I bought an automobile. My 
white neighbors didn’t seem to 
think I had any right to an auto¬ 
mobile, because they didn’t have 
none. They put nails in the road, 
and one night somebody smashed 
all the windows to my car. 

“Then I heard that Mound 
Bayou was a place where a Negro 
could be just as good as his 
neighbors, and 1 sold out and 
come. One of the big things here 
in Mound Bayou is 1 have a fine 
school for my children. In the 
mixed community, the Negro 
school ain’t never as good as the 
white folk’s school.” 

I heard many stories like that. 
Other Mound Bayou people gave 
me darker pictures. Some had 
actually fled to Mound Bayou in 
terror. I can scarcely^ convey the 
deep human sense of satisfaction 
expressed when simple honest¬ 
faced men and women in the vil¬ 
lage and on the land said to me 
earnestly; “Here we can hold 
our faces up!” 

One morning I attended the 
monthly meeting of the directors 
of the Mound Bayou Foundation. 
At a long table sat cultured Mary 
Booze, daughter of Isaiah Mont¬ 
gomery and one of the best known 
Negro women in the United 
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States, and her husband, Eugene 
Booze, business man and planter. 
Others at the table were L. E. 
Edwards, proprietor of the Mound 
Bayou Five-and-Ten; Dudley Har¬ 
vey, 80, successful cotton raiser; 
C. D. Thurmond, postmaster; 
and bespectacled Priscilla Mc¬ 
Carty, 70, who owns and operates 
540 acres of productive land. 

A man in overalls came in, hat 
in hand, tall, thin, sad-eyed. 

‘*Mr. Richards,” said Booze, 
”we hear you’re in trouble.” 

**Yass, sir,” said Richards. 
“Mortgage come due nex’ Mon¬ 
day. Cain’t meet hit.” 

Booze glanced around the table. 
“Anybody know anything about 
Mr. Richards?” 

“Jim’s a good man,” said old 
Dudley Harvey. “He’s sure had 
plenty bad luck, but he works 
hard. He’s got a good cotton 
crop.” 

1 saw several nods of approval. 
“1 think we can do something for 
you, Mr. Richards,” said Booze. 
“I’ll see you this afternoon.” 

Richards mumbled thanks and 
went out. 

The Mound Bayou Foundation 
was started four years ago by some 
of the leading citizens to keep alive 
the pioneer spirit of the founders. 
It has 500 members, some of whom 
have paid $25 for a life member¬ 
ship. It has received generous 
donations from both whites and 
blacks. In these difficult years, it 
has helped dozens of Mound Bayou 


farmers and merchants to save 
their property. Sometimes it makes 
outright gifts of money to people 
in trouble, sometimes it lends 
money. It has helped refinance at 
least $100,000 worth of property. 
It has assisted several deserving 
boys and girls through college. 

What does all this mean ? Is the 
all-N^ro community the solution 
of the black-and-white problem? 
1 have asked many students of the 
race problem and I have received 
a variety of answers. Frederick D. 
Patterson, president of Tuskegee, 
praises Mound Bayou, and states 
that the most desirable commun¬ 
ity for the Negro is that which 
offers “normal participation in all 
civic relationships,” yet doubts 
whether all-black communities on 
a large scale are feasible or desira¬ 
ble. Thomas E. Jones, president 
of Fisk University, tells me that 
the mixed community which left 
racial discrimination out would 
be more desirable than the all- 
Negro town. True, but where 
save in the all-black community 
can the Negro enjoy normal par¬ 
ticipation in all civic relation¬ 
ships? Certainly not in black 
Harlem or on Beale Street, Mem¬ 
phis! 

Mound Bayou is not Utopia. It 
may not be the solution of our 
plaguing race problem. But it 
stands today as an inspiration. 
It shows what the black man can 
do when freed of discrimination 
and fear. 



^^That'*s a 'Place Pd J^ke to See''* 


Blind Eden 

A LL THE HUSBANDS are blind and 
all the wives happy in Vctre- 
JLjSk. nik, Yugoslavia, a model 
village founded by the late King 
Alexander for veterans blinded in the 
World W'ar. Nine years ago the gov¬ 
ernment gave each man a. cottage, 
several acres of land, and equipment 
for light farming. The king thought 
they ought to have wives, tfX). Ad¬ 
vertisements were published, and 
twice as many girls responded as 
were needed, most of them surpris¬ 
ingly good looking. They didn’t take 
time for courtship — Dr. Ramad«;no- 
vitch, counselor and mayor of the 
community, sized them up, paired 
them off and rushed them to the 
chapel. He gave away every bride 
and was best man as well. 

The government guarantees a 
market for all Vetrenik's products, 
and today the village is one of Yugo¬ 
slavia’s most prosperous communi¬ 
ties. Not a person has asked for a 
divorce, and more than loo children 
have been born. -- N. Y. Times (ap) 


Kingdom of Lilliput 

I N BUDAPEST, Hungary, is a de¬ 
partment store which caters only 
to dwarfs — its salesmen and women 
are dwarfs, counters and chairs are 
built to scale, its interior resembles a 
doll’s house. For Hungary has the 
•largest per capita dwarf population 
in the world, due to greedy, inhuman 
mothers who, in an effort to rear 
offspring who may become profitable 
stage and circus attractions, bring 
into the world children doomed by 
premature births and crippling to be 
dwarfs. 


The owner of this unique store is 
Julius Gont, a little man 2 feet 8 
inches high, who is planning to estab¬ 
lish, in a fertile corner of Hungary, 
a “ Kingdom of Dwarfs,” where many 
of the 56,000 dwarfs scattered about 
the world may live fis equals among 
equals. “Continual association with 
(Joliaths,” he explains, “develops 
in us an entirely unwarranted inferi¬ 
ority complex. We need our own 
dwellings and our own technical 
and hygienic equipment reproduced 
in IJlliputian scale, our own schools, 
churches, hospitals; and we want 
to make our own laws. We don’t 
want to crawl about any longer like 
ants in your mammoth structures. 
But,” he concludes, “since human 
curiosity can’t be eliminated, we 
would impose an 'observation charge’ 
on all visitors to our realm. The re¬ 
ceipts would pay all our taxes.” 

— Thomas 'W'liiie 


Deathless Isle 

J apan’s sacred isle of Miyajima is 
an Eden refuge, governed by laws 
intended to banish ail suffering, 
even for beasts and trees; to it come 
pilgrims from all parts of the archi¬ 
pelago. Beyond the tranquil beach 
the village does not look real, so 
prettily are the little houses arranged 
among their gardens of rare plants. 

Here it is forbidden to slay a beast 
or cut down a tree. Here none has 
the right to be bom or to die. When 
people are sick, when a woman is 
about to have a child, they are borne 
away in junks to one of the islands 
round alfout — lands of sorrow like 
the rest of the world. But here is no 
weeping, no mourning. Peace is here. 
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security for the birds of the air and 
the deer of the forest. 

— Pierre I^ti, Madame Prune (Stoket) 

It*s a Man's World 
^ouNT Athos, a peninsula of 
Greece, is fantastically differ¬ 
ent from all other countries in the 
world: its government has functioned 
uninterruptedly for a longer time 
than any other; the 3000 monks and 
4000 lay brothers who make up its 
population occupy the same venera¬ 
ble buildings, read the same parch¬ 
ment books, wear the same style of 
clothes, lead the same kind of lives 
as their country's founders in the 
loth century. And since 1345, when 
a Serbian king brought his wife to 
visit Athos, only one woman has 
ever set foot on its soil — Queen 
Elizabeth of Rumania — and she 
remained only 15 minutes. Special 


police guard the point where the 
peninsula joins the mainland, to keep 
“wolves and women” from crossing 
the frontier. Not only are all women 
barred, but females of every sort — 
there are flocks of roosters but not a 
hen, bulls but not one cow. 

On the rugged sea slopes of Athos, 
from one to three miles apart, are 20 
isolated communities, each enclosed 
in a huge medieval stone building. 
Into the churches o^ these monas¬ 
teries were jwured the gold, silver, 
jewels, and manuscripts wrested by 
Byzantium, when she was mistress 
of the western world, from a hundred 
conquered nations. From Byzantium 
came the greatest artists and crafts¬ 
men to paint and carve walls and 
ceilings. That was in 950, and today 
practically everything remains of 
that glory — a frozen medieval world. 

—Richard Hailiburton, Seven, League Boots 

(Bobba-Merrill) 


^^uoiaLte ^)uoies 


Clarence Darrow 
famous criminal lawyer: 


Paul Terry 

maker of animated cartoons: 


c<7. 


HAVE never killed a man, but I have 
read many obituaries with a lot of pleas¬ 
ure. — Medley 


When I feel like exercising, I just lie down 
until the feeling goes away. 

— N.Y. Herald Tribune 


Mary Heaton Vorse The art of writing is the art of applying 

advises young writers that: the seat of the pants to the seat of the 

chair. — Quoted in The Cotopkon^ 


Reinhold Niebuhr Germany has more intelligence per square 

in a sermon at Tale University: head than any other nation. 


A Great Surgeon 
to bis students: 


A MAN will bleed to death from a severed 
carotid artery in three minutes. You can 
tie this artery in two minutes if you are not 
in a burry. ~ Don Herold 



Old-Time Christmases in Maine 

Condensed from Ladies* Home Journal 
Mary Ellen Chase 

Author of "A Goodly Heritage/’ “Silas Crockett/’ etc. 


I AST YEAR I spent Christmas in 
the New York home of 
friends reared in the Maine 
village which gave me my delight¬ 
ful childhood. I arrived before 
dinner on Christmas Eve to be 
welcomed by a flustered maid who 
tried to find me a chair free from 
tissue paper, colored ribbons and 
unwrapped packages. The family, 
leaving a thousand apologies, had 
gone out to do last-minute shop¬ 
ping. When they finally arrived, 
dinner was hurried since the chil¬ 
dren were due at an eight o'clock 
dance and the manifold prepara¬ 
tions for Christmas Day left little 
time for anything but haste. 

We wrapped packages dizzily 
all evening, decorated the house 
and tree and finally cleaned up the 
living room — to the confused ac¬ 
companiment of frenzied, last- 
minute questions as to whether 
anything had been forgotten. At 
one o'clock I stumbled up to my 
room. Far too tired to sleep, I lay 
in bed and wondered if the sim¬ 
plicity and fun of bygone Christ¬ 
mases had passed out of life. 

Christmas in our famjly of six 
children in a small village on the 
Maine coast, 14 miles from any 
railroad and boasting only two 
stores where presents might be 


purchased, was the one festival 
day toward which all thoughts 
were focused for months before. 

We children surely did our 
Christmas shopping early. In July 
we picked fragrant fir tips and 
dried them on the attic floor. They 
would fill pillows for friends in the 
city, pillows made at no cost from 
the wealth of material in my moth¬ 
er's piece bag. We gathered bay- 
berry and sweet-fern leaves to 
give added perfume to our pillows. 
We dug spruce gum in the fall when 
the pitch had hardened into golden 
brown crystals. My father, faced 
with a hard law case, always liked 
a piece to chew in the secrecy of 
his office. We searched the shore 
line at low tide; beautifully col¬ 
ored rocks made paperweights and 
doorstops; painted clam shells 
made trays for pins, and scallop 
shells were just the thing for the 
ashes of my father's evening pipes 
as he read in his big chair. We al¬ 
lowed our best flowers to go to 
seed and, just before the frosts 
came, gathered the seeds with 
great care. These, placed in paclc- 
ets which we made ourselves from 
bits of colored paper and adorned 
with our best lettering, would be 
sent to aunts, uncles and cousins 
living elsewhere. 


® Curtis Pub. Co.t Independence Square^ Pbiladelpbiut Pa. 

(Ladies' Home Joumalt December, 'jp) 8i 
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My brother had a shrewd way 
of watching green apples through¬ 
out the summer. On some August 
day he would climb the trees with 
letters which he had cut from 
white paper. A carefully glued 
letter on the side of a prime apple, 
six weeks from its red maturity, 
would insure a white initial when 
. the time of picking had come; and 
on Christmas morning the recipient 
would find in his stocking his own 
apple appropriately inscribed by 
generous Nature herself. 

Every year on the first day of 
December mv father called us into 
his study and gave each of us a 
new two-dollar bill, out of which 
presents for the entire family 
resident at home must be bought. 
Now, to get nine Christmas pres¬ 
ents, suitable and pleasing, out of 
$% was a major feat even in those 
simpler days of 30 years ago. 

But it was an unwritten rule in 
our household that we make our 
presents for Mother and for Father. 
These usually were wisely begun 
in the early fall, the materials 
bought from our small savings. 
Holders, dish towels, fresh new 
aprons, pincushions, for Mother, 
all worked in silks or cottons with 
some design of our own. 

Father was a stouter problem 
and yet not an impossible one. A 
fine walking stick was once fash¬ 
ioned for him by my oldest brother 
from a small, well-shaped ash tree, 
the nicely curved root of the main 
stem forming just the right sort of 


handle, the stick trimmed and 
varnished and finally tipped with 
a shining brass cap. My father al¬ 
ways cherished this walking stick, 
used it more than any of his 
others, and today it still hangs on 
the old hatrack at home. Then 
too. Father could use wristers, knit 
from warm wool, on his cold drives 
to and from court in the county 
seat 14 miles away, and these could 
be made by any child who could 
handle knitting needles. For the 
antiquated sofa in his office one 
of us gave him bright new pillow 
covers each Christmas. 

Once my older sister nearly 
caused a panic among us by riot¬ 
ously spending #1.25 of her ^2 
Christmas allowance in subscrib¬ 
ing for a magazine long desired by 
my mother and father. We were 
in consternation as to how she 
could manage to apportion the 
small remainder among seven 
others; but Christmas morning 
revealed her ingenuity and ex¬ 
plained also her long hours alone 
in a corner of the cold attic. She 
had bought dozens of clothespins 
and two cans of paint, one blue 
and one yellow. From the ordi¬ 
nary split clothespins she had 
made and dressed two pairs of 
twin dolls for the tiniest members 
of the family, and for the others 
she had painted from a careful 
mixing of her two colors clothespin 
clasps of varying hues to hold back 
the curtains in our roovis. She had 
even painted tiny flowers on her 
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gifts, which were received with 
compliments from us all. 

In place of ribbon for tying up 
our presents — ribbon being far 
too expensive in a family of our 
size — we crocheted in chain 
stitch long bright strings of wool 
of every conceivable color, from 
my mother's perennial supply. 
This habit has, indeed, stayed 
with me, and each Christmas I 
crochet or braid bright lengths of 
wool into lovely ribbons for my 
gifts. 

But of all the customs of our 
country Christmas I think <the 
one we all liked best arose from 
the "making over” propensity of 
our parents. They did not feel 
that new presents were a neces¬ 
sity when old ones could be made 
new by a little pleasant labor; and 
they recognized, as few parents 
do in these days of too many gifts, 
that children really love best the 
things endeared to them by time 
and association. 

On my seventh Christmas I re¬ 
ceived from a generous aunt a doll 
that I loved. Each successive year 
as she appeared in fresh guise, 1 
adored her more. On one Christ¬ 
mas there she was at the foot of 
our tree with a new head of luxuri¬ 
ant hair; on another, she appeared 
recumbent in a new bed which my 
father had made and painted a 
bright blue and which my mother 
had fitted with tiny sheets and 
quilts. 

My mother cleverly repapered 


«3 

the walls of our home-made doll's 
house. One Christmas she made 
tiny mittens for our dolls: hardly 
an inch long, with a stripe of con¬ 
trasting color across their palms, 
they were perfectly fashioned like 
our own mittens and hung on either 
end of a tiny string. Many Christ¬ 
mases since that day 1 have knit 
their counterparts, with a crocheted 
string to hold them together, and 
given them as bookmarks to 
friends. 

By the time the girls in our fam¬ 
ily had reached the age of nine, 
we all had a share in the pre- 
Christmas baking. Here were pres¬ 
ents of small cost but of real fore¬ 
thought and care: star-shaped 
cookies frosted with white or red 
icing; small spicecakes topped with 
white icing, red candies and leaves 
made of green-colored fondant; 
gingerbread men with currants for 
eyes and buttons. 

I cannot remember that we were 
ever hurried the night before 
Christmas. We cut our own tree 
in the nearby pasture and were al¬ 
ways eager to get it in place at 
least a week early; we decorated 
it daily with more and more 
strings of popcorn and cranber¬ 
ries. We got our stockings ready 
early, too, the longest and stout¬ 
est we could find, and we never 
forgot stockings for the animals. 
The cat had hers, with some fresh 
catnip and a realistic mouse, 
which we made out of gray flan¬ 
nel; the dog had his, with a big 
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bone and a hard ball in the toe; 
even our old donkey received a 
stocking full of potatoes and car¬ 
rots, turnips and sugar lumps. 

We could not, in fact, be hur¬ 
ried on Christmas Eve; for it was 
then, for years on end, that my 
father read Dickens* Christmas 
Carol to us. This was our prelude 
to Christmas and one which we 
looked forward to with never a 
diminution of interest. Tiny Tim, 
Scrooge and the Cratchits were as 
real to us as we were real to one 
another. 

These were the things I remem¬ 
bered as 1 lay in bed with the dis¬ 
tant roar of New York traffic 
sounding in my ears and with the 
knowledge of many people too 
tired to be happy on the happiest 
day of all the year. But there was 
also the comforting knowledge 
that millions of people live in vil¬ 


lages and small towns where 
Christmas may still be celebrated 
much as in our family 30 years ago 
on the coast of Maine. 

And that such a Christmas has 
not lost its attraction was proved 
even last year in New York. For 
after the new skates, the dozens 
of new books, the skis, the snow 
suits, the smoking sets, the jewelry 
and lingerie had somewhat lost 
their savor, simply because there 
were too many of them to be taken 
in and appreciated, we sat wearily 
down together and refreshed our 
tired minds by telling the children 
about how their father and mother 
and 1 had spent the Christmases 
of our childhood. 

“Boy!** cried young John, Jr., 
sitting in his new suMe jacket in a 
sea of ribbon and tissue paper. 
“You people sure got all the 
breaks.** 


C^Qroilters m tko lAti of IAL use 

oJ!^k Ronald Storrs, noted British diplomat, was once walking 
through the bazaars of Cairo, when an Arab caf 4 idler called out: 
“God curse your father, O Englishman!*' He was young then, and 
could not refrain from retorting in perfect Arabic that he would also 
curse the Arab’s father — if the Arab were in a position to inform 
him which of his mother’s two and ninety admirers his father had 
been. Then he remembered Lord Cromer’s credo that the one un¬ 


forgivable sin for a British civil servant was to row with an Egyptian. 
In a few seconds he heard footsteps behind him and felt a hand on 
each arm. “My brother,” said the Arab, **return I pray you and 
drink with us coffee, and smoke. 1 did not think your worship knew 
Arabic, still less correct Arabic abuse, and we would fain benefit by 

your important thoughts.” — LewnGannett in N. Y. Herald Triune, reviewing 

The Siemoirj tf Sir EmM Storjt (Putnam) 



Farewell to Shanghai 

Condensed from Harper’s Magazine 
Carl Crow 

American advertising man, resident of Shanghai for ao years; author of 
"Four Hundred Million Customers" (The Reader's Digest, September, '37) 


Saturday of August 14 

II dawned bright and cool on 

JL Shanghai, and our principal 
thought was that we were assured 
another pleasant week end, with 
a full calendar of sports. The fight¬ 
ing in North China was spreading, 
but we old-timers had been through 
this sort of thing before, and most 
of us thought Japan had noMe- 
signs on Shanghai. 

Then, before we had finished 
answering the morning mail, the 
war was on us, with all the strange 
new horrors of death from the air. 
Chinese aviators attacked the 
Japanese flagship, anchored a few 
hundred yards from my office 
windows. Shrapnel from the anti¬ 
aircraft guns fell all about us, kill¬ 
ing and wounding many in the 
street below. Everywhere people 
were running. Those on the street 
ran inside for protection, those in¬ 
side ran out to sec what was going 
on. An aviator released a bomb 
too soon and killed hundreds of 
civilians around the Palace and 
Cathay Hotels. Before the end of 
the day which had started so cheer- 
fully, gay Shanghai wag a city of 
terror. 

The ordinary course of life was 
seriously upset at once. Telephone 


service was so heavily overtaxed 
that it took as much as 15 min¬ 
utes to complete a call. Gas was 
shut off and people had to borrow 
charcoal cooking stoves from their 
Chinese servants. The milk sup^ 
ply failed. The largest dairy, an 
American enterprise, was in the 
battle zone and, as no one could 
get in to feed the cows, they were 
turned loose to forage. Japanese 
aviators shot them down with 
machine guns. The official expla¬ 
nation was that the aviators mis¬ 
took them for Chinese cavalry! 

The only way one could get a 
taxi was to walk to a station or 
ride there in a ricksha and then 
wait until a car was available. A 
comfortable balance in the bank 
availed you little, for you could 
not draw out more than five per¬ 
cent of it. Small change suddenly 
disappeared from circulation. Many 
old residents for the first time 
haggled with ricksha coolies be¬ 
cause, with nothing less than a 
dollar in your pocket, it was wise 
to find out how much change you 
could get. Once I had to pay 60 
cents for a ride ordinarily costing 
ten. It became increasingly diffi¬ 
cult to get any cash, and we 
shared what we had with friends. 

«5 
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Radio stations were loaded down 
with personal messages to wives 
and children at coast resorts who 
could not be reached in any other 
way. While thousands listened in, 
Steve assured Olga in Peitaiho 
that he was safe and that he was 
sending her money by Bill. Radio 
calls went out to Swedes, Danes, 
and Dutch, giving advice as to 
.places of refuge and sailing of 
ships. The S.P.C.A. broadcast 
frequent appeals to refugees not 
to abandon their pets, and dozens 
of beloved pedigreed dogs were 
sent to the vets to have their lives 
ended as painlessly as possible. 

In between times the radio sta¬ 
tion played gay phonograph rec¬ 
ords. Between blasts of trench 
mortars and the thunder of field 
guns we heard a lilting voice, urg¬ 
ing us to “pack up our troubles.” 
It was just as well; Old Kentucky 
Home or any other plaintive air 
would have been too much for 
overstrained nerves. After several 
days the Japanese conceived the 
idea of adding to the confusion by 
changing their more powerful 
stations to the same wavelength 
and deliberately drowning out the 
Shanghai radio. 

All about us was tragedy of 
growing intensity, but the Chi¬ 
nese kept on with their regular 
daily work as if it were a sacred 
ritual. A ricksha coolie, frightened 
by a shrapnel burst, dashed past a 
traffic signal. A Sikh policeman 
ran after him and would have 
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made an arrest had not the shrap¬ 
nel crushed his skull. Within five 
minutes another policeman was in 
his place. Even death became 
routine. 

A few bridge dates at the Co¬ 
lumbia Country Club were can¬ 
celed, but not many. A Cuban 
vice-consul was highly indignant 
when an American boat, threat¬ 
ened by shellfire, sailed for Havana 
without the usual visa. There was 
consternation at the Shanghai 
Club when the Japanese seized 
the only British brewery, until the 
brewery made a working arrange¬ 
ment with the Japanese officials. 
The officials were given free beer 
and in return provided escort for 
a limited number of brewery 
trucks. 

It was not the bursting bombs 
that broke our morale, but the 
poor Chinese refugees with their 
pitiful bundles, endlessly walking, 
escaping from old dangers only to 
encounter new ones — a sad pil¬ 
grimage with no certain destina¬ 
tion. Helpless, defenseless, hope¬ 
less, they remained calm with the 
resignation of those to whom 
poverty and hunger are common 
experiences. 

As the death roll mounted daily, 
official demands that we go to a 
safer place became more insistent. 
And with each day there was less 
need for American men to remain, 
for over that tragic week end our 
businesses had b^n destroyed. 

When my wife and'i finally de- 
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cided to go, leaving the servants 
was our most difficult problem, 
for we knew we were abandoning 
them to hunger and possibly 
death. We felt the only thing to 
do was to give each a liberal cash 
present so that they would, at 
least, have no financial worries 
for several months. But all I could 
get at the bank was enough to pay 
the current month's wages. In the 
absence of anything better we 
gave them things out of the house. 
A few bushels of rice, which I 
could not get for them, would 
have been of a great deal mcfi^e 
value. It was the first time 1 had 
felt what it meant to be ashamed 
of poverty. 

And they were so sorry for us! 
We were going away to strange 
places and who would wash Mis- 
sie's silk stockings and see that 
her house was spotless? Who 
would run my bath and lay out 
my clothes? They were as solici¬ 
tous as a lot of afiectionate chil¬ 
dren toward a pair of aged and 
helpless parents. In the bustling 
haste of getting our furniture away 
for storage, our house coolie in¬ 
sisted on polishing the precious 
ash trays which had been the ob¬ 
ject of his attentions for the past 
twelve years. The old arntd) put on 
her spectacles and search^ my 
socks for a hole which she might 
mend. The cook bestirred himself 
to produce an exceptionally good 
tiffin at a time when no one else 
thought of food. 


The despondency and unselfish¬ 
ness of the servants worked on 
our feelings so much we had to 
run away or get hysterical. We 
fled to a friend’s house, and the 
following morning Ching, our 
house boy, brought us a dollar’s 
worth of eggs because he had 
heard there was a shortage and 
he was worried about my break¬ 
fast. He had paid for them out of 
his own pitifully small money and 
had walked four miles to deliver 
them. 

After waiting almost a week, 
we took the third American refu¬ 
gee ship for Manila — the Vresu 
dent Hoover, which carried a 
thousand passengers. 

We were a strangely assorted 
lot, but for the moment we were 
as one. I was the brother of the 
toothless Filipino crone who sat 
beside me smoking a big black ci¬ 
gar. Near me, a charming South¬ 
ern woman accepted a cigarette 
from a Negro piano player. A 
millionaire tourist from Chicago 
sat on a pile of luggage in ani¬ 
mated conversation with one of 
Shanghai's well-known beachcomb¬ 
ers. ^rs was the brotherhood of 
common disaster. 

The children were all China- 
bred and had left behind their 
amahs, or Chinese nurses. Inex¬ 
perienced mothers who had never 
so much as given a baby a bath 
were now put to the necessity of 
doing everything that an amah o^d 
do, and found themselves hope- 
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lessly incompetent. Older women 
who had raised babies without 
benefit of amahs were in great de¬ 
mand for technical advice. 

I wonder how women managed 
to go through ordeals like this be¬ 
fore the age of cosmetics? They 
arrived on the boat sweaty, tired, 
and bedraggled, feeling even worse 
than they looked, which was bad 
enough. The first thing they did 
was to unpack their beauty kits. 
With cold cream, lipstick and 
rouge they were soon on deck again, 
fresh and smiling and ready to 
face bravely any problem the 
world might offer. How handi¬ 
capped we men were, with only 
the milder stimulant of whisky! 

With returning security, the 
democracy of our distress soon 
disappeared, ladies who had smug¬ 


gled trunks aboard now paraded 
new gowns wickedly in front of 
their sisters who had obeyed the 
rules and brought only suitcases. 
Less than a week before, all the 
useless conventions of life had 
been destroyed and now we were 
restoring them as if they consti¬ 
tuted a precious heritage. 

We say that we’re going back 
as soon as the trouble is over. But 
we know that the Shanghai which 
was our home for over 20 years is 
no more. Good friends of many 
nationalities are broken and bank¬ 
rupt and scattered to the four 
corners of the earth, talking in a 
dozen languages of the city that 
was their home. Many will never 
return. The Shanghai which we 
left as refugees is a city which will 
live only in memories. 



I N THE YEAR of triumph 1783, the United States Congress had no home, 
but wandered from place to place. In Philadelphia, a mob of soldiers, 
furious at having received no wages for six years, threatened to imprison 
the law-makers until their arrears were paid; so the statesmen mounted 
their horses and adjourned to Princeton. Next, Congress took temporary 
station in Annapolis; then it went to Trenton, and finally to New York. 

At times there was no Congress to meet. A letter of Richard Henry Lee’s 
pictures him, a desolate figure, in cold lodgings, snow piled high outside, 
half dead with gout, wearily waiting in Trenton for sufficient Congressmen 
to appear to provide a quorum. Salaries were so much in arrears that the 
legislators sometimes lived by borrowing money from a patriotic Jew, 
Haym Salomon, who generously advanc^ money to the needy without 
interest. 

“The horses of members of Congress,” records Jefferson, “were some¬ 
times turned out into the street, because the livery stable keeper was un¬ 
paid,” — BuitoaJ. Headrick, AftlHurib (Lictl*, Bram) 



CThe progress of medicine in 1937 


One Year'*s Gains Against Disease 

By 

lago Gaidstortf M.D, 

Prominent New York physician and authoritative writer on medical subjects 


H opefully, rather, than op¬ 
timistically, medical sci¬ 
ence enters upon new ter¬ 
rains of healing. Solid advances 
are made slowly; laboratory ex¬ 
periments must withstand the cross- 
lire of professional criticism and 
the still sterner tests of clinical 
practice. Reversals are inevitable, 
but annually we discern — in the 
form of a new serum, drug, or 
mode of therapy — a net advance 
that can be termed “progress.” 

The outstanding therapeutic ad¬ 
vance of the past year was, with¬ 
out question, the successful utili¬ 
zation of sulfanilamide in the 
treatment of a variety of bacte¬ 
rial infections that formerly ended 
fatally in a high percentage of 
cases. This new chemical is one 
of the truly important discover¬ 
ies of the century. Gerhard Dom- 
agk, German scientist, found that 
injections of it into mice suffering 
ffom experimental infections brought 
about quick recovery. Domagk 
believed these results could be 
duplicated in human beings. Se¬ 
lecting his subjects farom among 
those doomed to die from blood 
infections, he treated them with 
sulfanilamide and effected almost 
miraculous cures. 


Today, svilfanilamide may con¬ 
servatively be termed the “new 
hope” of medicine. It has a high 
efficacy in the treatment of cer¬ 
tain types of bladder and kidney 
inflammations. In the meningitis 
due to hemolytic streptococci, here¬ 
tofore almost 100 percent fatal, 
sulfanilamide has yielded brilliant 
results. In one series of 45 cases 
treated with sulfanilamide, 36 re¬ 
covered. In another of 19 cases, 
14 recovered. The drug has been 
used with marked success in gon¬ 
orrhea; it is the first truly effec¬ 
tive weapon available for the 
treatment of this infection. How¬ 
ever, some cases do not yield to 
the treatment, for reasons yet un¬ 
known. Against erysipelas it is 
swift and spectacular. Many cures 
of gas bacillus gangrene have been 
reported. It also offers promise in 
the treatment of pneumonia. 

No one yet knows how this 
chemical works. It apparently does 
not kill bacteria, but paralyzes 
them in their malignant opera¬ 
tions; it retards their growth and 
renders them easy victims to the 
engulfing white corpuscles of the 
blood. 

Is sulfanilamide dangerous? The 
nation was shocked a few weeks 
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ago by over 6o deaths attributed 
to poisoning by a sulfanilamide 
“elixir.” Investigation proved that 
the deaths were due not to the 
sulfanilamide, but to another sub¬ 
stance, diethylene glycol, which 
was used as a solvent for the drug 
and which severely injured the 
kidneys of its victims. Naturally, 
self-dosage with any drug is dan¬ 
gerous; in the han^ of a compe¬ 
tent physician, however, sulfanila¬ 
mide has given brilliant results.* 
Since 1923, diabetics have kept 
body and soul together by means 
of the hypodermic needle and a 
very slender thread, insulin. Re¬ 
cently the thread has been made 
stronger, due to the discovery of 
protamine zinc insulin. This new 
form of insulin is a combination 
of protamine — a basic protein 
found in fish spermatozoa — plus 
zinc and insulin. Neither the pro¬ 
tamine nor the zinc, in the quan¬ 
tities used, have any direct reaction 
on the body; they function as 
misers over a precious hoard; they 
retard absorption and liberate the 
insulin slowly. The result is that 
many a patient now requires but 
one daily injection instead of three; 
its action is smoother and more 
prolonged than that of the stand¬ 
ard insulin, and marked fluctua¬ 
tions of the blood sugar level are 
diminished. 

*SulfaniUinide is not an innocuous drug; 
injudiciously’ used, it can prove destructive. 
A number of communities have forbidden its 
Mle save on phjrsidsji's prescription. 
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Late in 1937 an oral method of 
administering insulin was described. 
The obstacle here has always been 
to get the insulin through the 
stomach without destruction by 
digestive acids and enzymes. Dr. 
John R. Murlin of the University 
of Rochester has discovered that 
in a compound of insulin and 
hexyl-resorcinol the latter ingre¬ 
dient neutralizes stomach acids, 
and permits the absorption of ef¬ 
fective insulin by the diabetic’s 
body. This report awaits confir¬ 
mation by other scientists. Dr. 
Szent Gyorgyi, 1937 Nobel Prize 
Winner in Medicine, demonstrated 
that the use of succinic acid com¬ 
bats acidosis in diabetes, renders 
insulin much more effective, and 
in certain cases reduces the amount 
of insulin required. 

Dr. Jean Broadhurst, with a 
group of co-workers, has for the 
first time succeeded in rendering 
visible, by means of a special 
stain, the virus cause of measles. 
As a result of her discovery, phy¬ 
sicians may now, in the event of 
local epidemics, be able to diag¬ 
nose and to quarantine cases three 
days before the rash appears, and 
will be able to detect carriers of 
the virus who may infect others. 
These hitherto impossible diag¬ 
nostic findings are made by scrap¬ 
ing or washing cells from the nose 
or mouth, staining them with 
nigrosine and studying them un¬ 
der the micro^pe. 

Silently each year Che quick- 
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1938 ONE YEAR’S GAINS AGAINST DISEASE 


sands of schizophrenia — an in¬ 
scrutable form of insanity — suck 
thousands from the road of life; 
they are drawn into profound 
depths from which there has hith¬ 
erto been almost no hope of es¬ 
cape. The quicksand remains, but 
stationed by it now is a lifeguard 
with a strong rope — the insulin 
shock treatment in the hands of 
a skilled neuropsychiatrist. The 
treatment is frankly drastic; by a 
series of insulin overdoses the pa¬ 
tient is thrown into shock from 
which he is brought forth by the 
timely administration of sugar. 
The rationale of this treatment is 
still mysterious, but certain in¬ 
vestigators of the problem advance 
the theory that the shuck treat¬ 
ment stimulates the carbohydrate 
metabolism of the central nervous 
system, causing it to throw off 
such terrific energy in its attempt 
to survive that a more permanent 
improvement of function results. 
Needless to say, the insulin shock 
treatment is heroic therapy — still 
attended by some failures. But 
in early cases the number and 
brilliancy of its successes more 
than justify the risks involved. 

In combatting the scourge of 
infantile paralysis, zinc sulphate 
solution has been found to be of 
considerable protective effective- 
n^. Previous attempt^ at im¬ 
munization in which the investi¬ 
gators had used immune serums 
and vaccines had failed because 
the virus of infantile paralysis 


cannot be reached through the 
blood. It lives in and destroys 
nerve tissue, attacking its victim 
through the delicate nerve end¬ 
ings in the region of the roof of 
the nose. Experiments with mon¬ 
keys indicated that weak solutions 
of zinc sulphate sprayed so as to 
completely cover the membranes 
of the nose, conferred protection 
against infantile paralysis for months 
at a time. These findings were 
used with encouraging results on 
thousands of persons during the 
infantile paralysis epidemic of 1937. 
It must be borne in mind, how¬ 
ever, that the human nose struc¬ 
ture is much more complicated 
than is the monkey’s, and hence 
much more difficult to spray thor¬ 
oughly. It should also be pointed 
out that the spray cannot be ap¬ 
plied with an ordinary atomizer; 
it must be administered by ex¬ 
perts, so that all parts of the nose 
are properly covered. 

Notable progress has been made 
with anti-pneumonia serums dur¬ 
ing the past year. Effective se¬ 
rums are now available against 
pneumonia germs of Types i, 2, 
5, 7, 8 and 14. Where the pneu¬ 
monia serums have been employed 
intensively as in New York and 
Massachusetts, there has been an 
impressive reduction in pneumo¬ 
nia death rates. Interesting too is 
the observation that rabbits will 
yield a serum which is much more 
concentrated and effective than 
the pneumonia serum derived from 
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horses. At present, however, rab¬ 
bit anti-pneumonia serum is merely 
a promise and is not yet available 
for general use. 

Minor advances were attained 
in many fields during the past 
year. VVhooping cough vaccina¬ 
tion, it is claimed, confers immu¬ 
nity in a large percentage of ex¬ 
posed children. This vaccine is 
not a cure and must be adminis¬ 
tered before the actual onset of 
the disease. New techniques with 
X ray and radium are reducing 
deaths from cancer. In vitamin 
research, among many significant 
observations, perhaps the most 
important relates to ascorbutic 
acid, the artificial equivalent of 
vitamin C. In experimental ani¬ 
mals it has been shown that re¬ 
sistance against certain infectious 
diseases can be greatly increased 
by the intravenous injection of 
ascorbutic acid. The human im¬ 
plications of this discovery are, of 
course, tremendous. Benzedrine 
sulphate has been used with some 
success in the treatment of debil¬ 
ity following encephalitis, a type 


of brain infection. This drug is a 
powerful stimulant of the central 
nervous system, and is sometimes 
used to overcome the feeling of 
fatigue, or as a quick pick-up. But 
as a mask for fatigue, benzedrine 
sulphate is dangerous, and med¬ 
ical authorities have issued warn¬ 
ings against its self-administered 
use. 

In retrospect, f937 will be noted 
for the revived interest in chemo¬ 
therapy, the science founded by 
Paul Ehrlich, discoverer of 606, 
used in the treatment of syphilis. 
Important also has been the im¬ 
mense progress made in the study 
of virus diseases. The findings of 
Dr. Jean Broadhurst in isolating 
the virus of measles has distinctly 
raised the possibility that her 
method may be successful in de¬ 
tecting the presence in the human 
system of the viruses of other dis¬ 
eases such as smallpox, meningi¬ 
tis and infantile paralysis — with 
the hope that the onset of these 
diseases may be detected more 
promptly and the diseases them¬ 
selves combatted more effectively. 
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Crumb Complex 


^HicH KIND of person are you: a emmber or a brasher? Between 1 
courses, do you automatically brush them away? Or surreptitioudy 
nibble them? Doubdess some professor of psychology can [dace the 
Clumbers and brushers each ui their respective categories. Meantime, 
look around the table at your next dinner party and see /or yourself 
who are what. —ffawr mi GMai 



A recent Federal law will create jobs 
for the blind in 2500 public buil^ngs 


A Blind ff^orker in Every Factory 

By 

Marc A. Rose 


B efore turning in one Au¬ 
gust night in 1918, Joseph 
’ F. Clunk, 22, read for a 
while, as was his custom. When 
he awoke the next morning he 
was totally and permanently blind. 

Refusing to accept the lot of 
the helpless, he studied law, was 
admitted to the bar and built up 
a small practice. But his experi¬ 
ences convinced him that the pub¬ 
lic’s attitude toward the blind 
was wrong. Most blind men, he 
insisted, did not need sheltered 
jobs — like making brooms in in¬ 
stitutions. Thousands of them could 
fill jobs in factories and gain price¬ 
less self-respect by leading normal 
lives, asking no odds. 

Clunk began to do something 
about it. He persuaded steel mills 
in Youngstown to try a few blind 
men on pipe-threading and test¬ 
ing machines. They made good, 
holding their own with the sighted 
men around them. Encouraged, 
Clunk found jobs for 12 blind men 
in •Pittsburgh industrial plants. 
Tirelessly he made speeches, wrote 
articles about the work. Mean¬ 
while, Canada heard of Clunk 
and asked him to develop his ideas 
in the Dominion. In nine years he 
traveled 36o,ocx> miles unattended. 


crovssing and recrossing a strange 
land until it was strange no longer. 
He swears cheerfully that every 
Pullman porter in the Dominion 
greets him by name. And today, 
Canada is doing the world’s best 
job in caring for its blind. A long 
list of industrial plants employ 
blind men side by side with the 
sighted. 

Now, at 41, Clunk has the 
whole U. S. for his field. Our gov¬ 
ernment has brought him back to 
fill the newly-created post of Spe¬ 
cial Agent for the Blind, Depart¬ 
ment of the Interior. Mr. Clunk 
is the first blind man ever to hold 
a Federal civil service post; his 
job is to stimulate existing state 
agencies and to coordinate their 
efforts witlk the Federal program. 
He has no Federal funds to spend. 
He has, however, some very defi¬ 
nite jobs to offer the blind. 

Under the Randolph-Sheppard 
Act, Congress has created a host 
of new opportunities for blind men 
to achieve self-support. Post of¬ 
fices and other Federal buildings 
always have been forbidden ter¬ 
ritory for private business enter¬ 
prise, but the new legislation has 
thrown them open for stands at 
which blind persons may sell news- 
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palmers, periodicals, tobacco and 
confectionery. The Act also pro¬ 
vides that 50 percent of the per¬ 
sonnel necessary to administer it 
shall be blind persons. In this, so¬ 
cial workers see the thin end of a 
wedge into civil service employ¬ 
ment in other government depart¬ 
ments. Possibly, with the Federal 
example before them, states, coun¬ 
ties, and cities may be persuaded 
to make room for sightless dicta¬ 
phone operators, telephone oper¬ 
ators (who do efficient work with 
special switchboards) and other 
office workers. 

Mr. Clunk estimates that 2500 
successful locations for stands may 
be developed in Federal build¬ 
ings. Who is to decide which blind 
men shall have these prizes? Well, 
most states have a commission for 
the blind; these boards will select 
as operators those who have the 
prerequisite hedth and business 
ability, put up the money to build 
the stands and purchase the original 
stock of goods (all told, about 
$1000 a stand). In most cases this 
money will be a loan, a strictly 
business transaction. 

Typical of an experienced plac¬ 
ing" agency is The Lighthouse — 
The New York Association for 
the Blind — which has trained 
over 200 blind men to operate 
newsstands in New York City. 
The Industrial Home for the Blind 
in Brooklyn has placed 60 blind 
men in newsstands in seven years. 
Outside the city, there are 75 


stands under the supervision of 
C. L. Broun of the State Com¬ 
mission for the Blind. Mr. Broun, 
himself sightless, has developed 
a newer field — six concession 
stands operated by blind men in 
upstate hospitals, which have 
proved a great convenience to 
staff, patients, and visitors. 

Oklahoma put blind men in 
newsstands in its ^tate buildings 
ten years ago; Michigan, Texas, 
Kentucky and Pennsylvania have 
done the same. 

'^Blindness," says Mr. Ounk, 
"is never a business asset.” The 
number of people who will go out 
of their way to patronize a blind 
man is offset by the number who 
will go out of their way to avoid 
seeing him. The sight of affliction 
makes many persons uncomforta¬ 
ble. 

Yet experience has taught the 
blind dealer many little aids. A 
compact newsstand will do more 
business than a large one. The 
operator must be able to reach out 
his hand quickly for coins, and 
feel for the correct change in a 
convenient drawer. Designs for 
special fixtures include Braille 
markings on compartments, and 
bins just the width of cigarette 
packs so that the groping fingers 
of the blind man do not disar¬ 
range the stock. A short counter 
also aids the blind man to sense 
the approach of customers other¬ 
wise lost beyond his zone of 
awareness. 
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The blind man is, of course, 
helpless against petty theft or 
cheating, but losses are negligible. 
The blind operator of the news¬ 
stand in City Hall, Toronto, makes 
500 sales a day. In eight years he 
has been trimmed once; a man 
passed a |i bill for a five. The 
man tried it again, but his voice 
was recognized and he wap caught. 
Blind business men often have 
this unusual memory for voices. 
Jimmy Hines, operating the con¬ 
cession in the Central Courts Build¬ 
ing in Brooklyn, greets at least a 
thousand customers by name;' 

Opening of the Federal build¬ 
ings is the greatest immediate op- 
ortunity for blind employment, 
ut in the long run, private in¬ 
dustry offers a far broader field. 
Shop demonstrations by Clunk 
and others have shown that there 
are some 275 occupations in which 
blind persons can compete equally 
with sighted workmen, and with¬ 
out getting special treatment. 
Among these operations are: weigh¬ 
ing, assembling and stacking parts, 
running metal-working machines, 
inspecting products for defects 
(as protruding tacks inside shoes), 
and rough grinding. Blind men — 
and women — stuff cushions and 
sibsemble carburetors in automo¬ 
bile factories; in packing houses 
they link sausages and wrap hams; 
in candy and cigar fac'bories they 
do packaging and labeling. In the 
metal-working industries they can 
operate any semi-automatic ma¬ 


chine that does not require visual 
adjustment. In electrical manu¬ 
facturing, with all its winding, 
taping and stacking of parts, they 
have been highly successful. 

Almost any modernized factory 
can use blind people; the whole 
tendency is to make machines as 
simple in operation and as acci¬ 
dent-proof as possible. In an effi¬ 
cient plant, the worker does not 
leave his machine; his material is 
brought to him, often automati¬ 
cally, and his finished work is 
carried away. Under these condi¬ 
tions the blind are excellent work¬ 
men. “They get uninterrupted 
speed because they have fewer 
distractions,” says Mr. Clunk. 
“They are good accident risks, 
because they are careful, and be¬ 
cause they don’t move around the 
factory.” To which Mr. Broun 
adds: “They are steady; they ap¬ 
preciate the tact that there are few¬ 
er opportunities for them, and so 
they aren’t restlessly looking for 
another job.” But any blind worker 
will hoot at the popular notion 
that blind men can do certain tasks 
better than the sighted. “Often just 
as well, never better,” they insist. 

All that any worker for the 
blind asks is for employers to rec¬ 
ognize that among the blind are 
thousands of men and women 
admirably fitted for modern in¬ 
dustry who, by reason of their 
circumstances, are likely to be 
extremely steady, efficient and 
dependable. 



4[ What the CCC lioy6 arc acconipljthing 


Our Adventure in Conservation 

Condensed from The Atlantic Monthijr 

F. A, Silcox 

Chief of the tJ. S. Forest Service and representative of the 
Secretary of Agriculture on the Council of the CCC . 


E ast Side New York boys 
found themselves one morn- 
' ing in the high meadows of 
the Glacier National Park; New 
Jersey and Connecticut youths 
waded through late spring snows in 
the Mount Hood National Forest 
in Oregon; Texas farm boys saw 
their first mountains in Wyoming. 
Here was real adventure. City 
hoys learned to drive trucks and 
tractors, to fell big trees, to build 
suspension bridges, to light forest 
fires; learned how to take care of 
themselves in the wilderness. Here 
was hardihood. Shy boys, homesick 
for their mothers* apron strings, 
had “childishness knocked out of 
them.” This, back in April, 193J, 
was the beginning of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps. 

llie idea of thus using the youth 
of our country must be credited 
to Professor William James, who 
in 1910 wrate an essay on the 
“ Moral Equivalents of War,” in 
which he stated that it was but a 
question of time until the nation's 
youth would be otganized for a 
few of their young years as a part 
of an army enrolled against nature, 
rather than against a warring foe. 
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He believed that thus during 
peace we would preserve equiva¬ 
lents for the martial ideals and 
virtues of unity, surrender of pri¬ 
vate interest, loyalty, discipline, 
and hardihood. This is what wc 
have today in the CCC. 

Each 200-man camp is under 
an Army reserve officer, but the 
discipline is not military. It is se¬ 
cured through the personality of 
the reserve officers, and by a few 
simple penalties maintained pri¬ 
marily by the boys themselves. 
A “gold-bricker” entering a camp 
soon finds that loafing on the job 
isn't popular, and that he must do 
his share; if he “can't take it,” he 
leaves. For minor infractions, there 
is a denial of week-end leave, for 
more serious ones a fine not ex¬ 
ceeding three dollars, for very 
serious ones dischaige from the 
Corps. 

In each camp, besides the re¬ 
serve officer in charge, there is a 
Junior and a medical officer. From 
the bovs themselves arc drawn 
cooks, orderlies, a mess steward, a 
supply steward, hospital aid, as¬ 
sistant educational adviser, clerks 
and truck drivers. A|1 jobs outside 


® ^937* Atlantic Monthly Co., 8 ArUngfon St.^ Boston, Mass. 
(Xhe Atlantic MentMy, Decemher, *jy) 
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of camp arc directly under experts 
from the Agriculture and Interior 
Departments — engineers, forest¬ 
ers, biologists, agronomists, soil 
specialists, landscape architects, 
entomologists. In addition to di¬ 
recting the work, these men train 
the boys not only in the use of 
tools and machinery, but also in 
the bow and why of their work. 
As a result, thousands of the young 
men become so proficient that 
after a year or so they are oliered 
better jobs in the outside world. 
The quantity and quality of their 
work have surprised seascllned 
foremen used to handling older, 
more skilled workmen. 

The outdoor exercise in forest 
or field has its inevitable effect on 
their bodies, their minds, and 
their spirits, and one soon notices 
tiie growing and hardening muscles 
and the cheerful faces. Pride and 
self-respect are restored. 

There is no dearth of work for 
the CCC to do. We have thou¬ 
sands and thousands of .s(]uare 
miles of horribly mutilated and 
barren forest lands with remnant 
ghost towns — today's witnesses 
to man's nithlcssness. We face 
the task of restoring trees to this 
land, now classified as '‘submar¬ 
ginal agricultural land.**There are 
also the many fiood-eroded areas. 
There are forest parks to be 
maintained and protected. 

The boys of the Corps — some 
two million all told since 1933 — 
have fought forest fires on a tboii- 


n 

sand fronts; they have checked 
and controlled blister rust in the 
Northwest, Dutch elm disease in 
the Northeast, pine twig blight in 
the Southwest, and grasshoppers 
in the Middle West. They have 
battled bark beetles in Western 
forests, gypsy moths in the East— 
forest insects and tree diseases on 
over 15;,000,000 acres. U'hey have 
planted over a billion young trees 
— after collecting the seed, mak¬ 
ing the forest nurseries, and grow¬ 
ing the seedlings. They liave built 
90,000 miles of tinck trails or for¬ 
est roads primarily as protection 
against forest fires, they have 
completed over 3,500,000 soil- 
erosion check dams. And from 
their pay of $30 a month up to 
July 1 , 1937, they have sent home 
over ^400,000,000 to an estimated 
number of 6,000,000 dependents. 

Whenever serious emergencies 
arose during the past four years, 
the call went out for CCC boys. 
Potomac, Ohio, and Mississippi 
floods, a Idurida hurricane, an 
Alabama tornado, Oregon or Idaho 
forest fires, blizzards in Nevada, 
Utah or Wyoming, the Middle 
West drought of 1934, the ad¬ 
vance of grasshopper and Mor¬ 
mon cricket hordes — always these 
called the CCC boys to rescue life 
and property. Not infrequently 
there were acts of real heroism, 
and outsunding ones are recog¬ 
nized by an Award of Valor, a 
special certificate for the Corps. 

The CCC has been extended to 
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mid-1940, its strength fixed at 
315,000 men. The maximum term 
of enrollment is two years, except 
for a few special men. And, while 
preference is given to “relief 
rollers,** the financial status of 
applicants will not be a bar to 
enrollment, provided the youth is 
in need of employment. Enrollees 
will still be required to send home 
‘part of their pay, but provision is 
made for the paymasters to retain 
a part of a man’s monthly com- 

{ )ensation to give to him in a 
ump sum at the time of his dis¬ 
charge. 

The social values of the CCC 
are just beginning to be realized. 
It is combatting the three main 
causes of juvenile crime and de¬ 
linquency — faulty physical en¬ 
vironment, faulty family contacts 
and faulty personality adjustment 
to society. Statements from the 
superintendents of the Nebraska 


Reformatory for Men and of the 
Virginia State Penitentiary credit 
the CCC with a drop in the num¬ 
ber of inmates, in the former 
case a 25 percent decrease since 

1933* 

The saving of the remnants of 
our natural resources from abuse 
and of our youth from the effects 
of depression has just begun. The 
work of destructioif on the former, 
running back through generations, 
cannot be repaired in a brief four 
years; denudation was too thor¬ 
ough and lasted too long. There 
are millions of boys entering the 
youth class of 17 to 23 each year 
who will need healthy, outdoor 
work, who will need to learn some¬ 
thing of social discipline, who will 
need to learn the lessons of prac¬ 
tical conservation. No one can say 
that this big job of national con¬ 
servation is now finished; it will 
take generations to complete. 


Answers to **The Scribner {page 6S) 


1. Wait for the next bus 

2. Tell the boys that she is aware of 
their infatuation and convince them 
that she is not in the market 

3. Bawl out the elopers and dash on 
for the scoop 

4. Give Victor a responsible position 
over labor in his business 

5. Induce his son to inform the po¬ 
lice himself 

6. Fill the house to capacity with in¬ 


teresting neighbors and serve 
ample, ingenious buffet meals 

7. Break the engagement 

8. Claim that he’s rotten at bridge,, 
refuse to play purely out of con¬ 
sideration for his partner 

9. ‘ Arrange to take the boy out of 

his environment and pay for his 
supervision and training 

10. Borrow heaidly an^ gamble on 
the play’s success 



A young lover; a cheap bedroonn; the odor 
of mignonette—of these elements a master 
storyteller weaves a poignant love story 

The Furnished Room 

Condensed from “The Four Million” 
0 . Henry 


O NE EVENING, inNew York's 
lower West Side, a young 
man prowled among those 
crumbling red mansions which 
offer furnished rooms to tran¬ 
sients. Stopping at a doot, he 
rested his lean hand-baggage upon 
the step and wiped the dust from 
his hatband and forehead. The 
bell sounded faint and far away 
in some remote, hollow depths. 

To the door of this, the twelfth 
house whose bell he had rung, 
came a housekeeper who made 
him think of an unwholesome, 
surfeited worm that had eaten its 
nut to a hollow shell and now 
sought to fill the vacancy with 
edible lodgers. 

He asked if there was a room to 
let. 

“Come in,” said the house¬ 
keeper. Her voice came from her 
throat; her throat seemed lined 
with fur. “I have the third floor 
• back, vacant since a week back. 
Should you wish to look at it?” 

The young man followed her up 
the stairs. A faint light from no 
particular source mitigated the 
shadows of the halls. T^hey trod 
noiselessly upon a stair carpet 


that its own loom would have 
forsworn. It seemed to have be¬ 
come vegetable; to have degen¬ 
erated in that rank, sunless air to 
lush lichen that grew in patches to 
the staircase. 

“This is the room,” said the 
housekeeper, from her furry throat. 
“It's a nice room. It ain't often 
vacant. I had some most elegant 
people in it last summer — no 
trouble at all, and paid in advance 
to the minute. The water's at the 
end of the hall. Sprowls and Mooney 
kept it three months. They done a 
vaudeville sketch. Miss B'retta 
Sprowls — you may have heard of 
her — Oh, that was just the stage 
names — right there over the dresser 
is where the marriage certificate 
hung, framed. The gas is here, and 
you see there is plenty of closet 
room. It's a room everybody likes. 
It never stays idle long." 

“Do you have many theatrical 
people rooming here?” asked the 
young man. 

“They comes and go^. A good 
proportion of my lodgers is con¬ 
nected with the theaters.” 

He engaged the room, paying 
for a week in advance. He was 


® >9^3* ^93** 13ouUeday^ Damn & C 0 ., /wr., Garden CUy^ N. T. 
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tired, he said, and would take 
possession at once. As the house¬ 
keeper moved away he put, for 
the thousandth time, the question 
that he carried at the end of his 
tongue. 

“A young girl — Miss Vashner 
— Miss Eloise Vashner — do you 
remember such a one among your 
lodgers? She would be singing on 
the stage, most likely. A fair girl, 
of medium height and slender, 
with reddish gold hair and a dark 
mole near her left eyebrow.” 

“No, I don’t remember the 
name. Them stage people has 
names they change as often as 
their rooms. They comes and they 
goes. No, I don’t call that one to 
mind.” 

N(j. Always no. Five months of 
ceaseless interrogation and the 
inevitable negative. So much time 
spent by day in questioning man¬ 
agers, agents, schools and cho¬ 
ruses; by niglit among the audiences 
of theaters from all-star casts down 
to music halls so low that he 
dreaded to find what he most 
hoped for. He who had loved her 
best had tried to find her. He was 
sure that since her disappearance 
from home this great, water-girt 
city held her somewhere. 

'I'he furnished room received its 
latest guest with a first glow of 
pseudo-hospitality, a hectic, hag¬ 
gard, perfunctory welcome which 
came from the ragged brocade up¬ 
holstery of a couch and two chairs, 
a foot-wide cheap pier glass be¬ 


tween the two windows, and a 
brass bedstead in a corner. 

The guest reclined, inert, upon 
a chair, while the room tried to 
discourse to him of its divers 
tenantry. The threadbare space 
in the rug in front of the mirror 
told of many women who had 
stood here. The tiny fingerprints 
on the wall spoke of little prison¬ 
ers trying to feel their way to 
sun and air. A splattered stain, 
raying like the shadow of a burst¬ 
ing bomb, witnessed where a hurled 
glass or bottle had splintered with 
its contents against the wall. 

The young tenant sat wearily in 
the chair while there drifted into 
the room furnished sounds and 
furnished scents. He heard from 
one room a tittering and incon¬ 
tinent, slack laughter; from others 
the monologue of a scold, the 
rattling of dice, a lullaby, someone 
crying dully; above him a banjo 
tinkled with spirit. Doors banged 
somewhere; the elevated trains 
roared intermittently; a cat yowled 
miserably upon a back fence. And 
he breathed the breath of the 
house — a dank savor rather than 
a smell — a cold, musty effluvium 
as from underground vaults min¬ 
gled with the reeking exhalations 
of linoleum and mildewed and 
rotten woodwork. 

Then, suddenly, as he rested 
there, the room was filled with 
the strong, sweet odor of mignon¬ 
ette. It came as upon a single 
buffet of wind with such^reness 
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and fragrance and emphasis that 
it almost seemed a living visitant. 
And the man cried aloud: “What, 
dear?** as if he had been called, 
and sprang up and faced about. 
The rich odor clung to him and 
wrapped him around. He reached 
out his arms for it, all his senses 
for the time confused and com¬ 
mingled. 

“She has been in this room,** he 
cried, and he sprang to wrest from 
it a token, for he knew he would 
recognize the smallest thing that 
had belonged to her or thit she 
had touched. This envelo{Mng scent 
of mignonette, the odor that she 
had loved and made her own — 
whence came it? 

11k room had been but care¬ 
lessly set in order. Ransacking the 
drawers of the dresser he came 
upon a discarded, tiny, ragged 
handkerchief. He pressed it to his 
face, it was racy and insolent with 
heliotrope; he hurled it to the 
floor. In another drawer he found 
odd buttons, a theater program, a 
pawnbroker*s card, two lost marsh¬ 
mallows, a book on the divination 
of dreams. 

He traversed the room like a 
hound on the scent, skimming the 
.walls, considering the comers 
the bulging matting on his hands 
and knees, rummaging mantd and 
tables, the curtains and hangings, 
the drunken cabinet in the comer, 
for a visible sign, unable to per¬ 
ceive that she was riKre beskle, 
around, against, widun, above 


him, clinging to him, womrig him, 
calling him so poignantly through 
the fmo- senses that even his 
grosser ones became cognizant of 
the call. Once again he answered 
loudly: “Yes, dear!** and turned, 
wild^eyed, to gaze on vacancy, for 
he could not yet discern farm and 
color and Jove and out-stretched 
arms in the odor of mignonette. 
Oh, God! whence that odor, and 
since when have odors had a voice 
to call? Thus he groped. 

He sifted the room from end to 
end. He found dreary and ignoble 
small records of many a peri- 

E atetic tenant; but of her whom 
e sought, and who may have 
lodged there, and whose spirit 
seemed to hover there, he found 
no trace. 

And then he thought of the 
housekeeper. 

He ran from the haunled room 
downstairs and to a door that 
showed a crack of light. She came 
out to his knock. He smothered 
his excitement as best he could. 

“Will you tell me, Madam," 
he besought her, “who occupied 
the room before I came?** 

** Yes, Sir. I can tell you again. 
*Twas growls and Mooney, as 1 
said. Miss B*retta Sprowls it was 
in the theaters, but Mrs. Mooney 
she was. My house is well known 
for respectability. The marriage 
certificate hung, framed, on a nail 
over —** 

“What kind of a lady was Mias 
Spiowb — in looks, 1 mean? ** 
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“Why, black-haired, Sir, short, 
and stout, with a comical face. 
They left a week ago 'luesday.” 

“And before they occupied it?" 

“Why, there was a single gen¬ 
tleman connected with the dray- 
ing business. He left owing me a 
week. Before him was Mrs. Crow¬ 
der and her two children, that 
stayed four months; and back of 
them was old Mr. Doyle, whose 
sons paid for him. He kept the 
room six months. That goes back 
a year, Sir, and further 1 do not 
remember.” 

He thanked her and crept back 
to his room. The room was dead. 
The essence that had vivified it 
was gone. The perfume of mignon¬ 
ette had departed. In its place was 
the old, stale odor of moldy house 
furniture, of atmosphere in stor¬ 
age. 

The ebbing of his hope drained 
his faith. He sat staring at the 
yellow, singing gaslight. Soon he 
walked to the bed and began to 
tear the sheets into strips. With 
the blade of his knife he drove 
them tightly into every crevice 
around windows and door. When 
all was snug and taut he turned 
out the light, turned the gas full 
on again and laid himself grate¬ 
fully upon the bed. 

It was Mrs. McCool's night to 
go with the can for beer. So she 
fetched it and sat with Mrs. Purdy 
in one of those subterranean re¬ 
treats where housekeepers for¬ 


gather and the worm dieth sel¬ 
dom. 

“I rented out my third floor, 
back, this evening,” said Mrs. 
Purdy, across a fine circle of foam. 
“A young man took it. He went 
up to bed two hours ago.” 

“Now, did ye, Mrs. Purdy, 
Ma’am?” said Mrs. McCool, with 
intense admiration. “You do be a 
wonder for rentin’ fboms of that 
kind. And did ye tell him, then ? ” 
she concluded in a husky whisper 
laden with mystery. 

“Rooms,” said Mrs. Purdy, 
in her furriest tones, “are fur¬ 
nished for to rent. I did not tell 
him, Mrs. McCool.” 

“'Tis right ye are. Ma’am; ’tis 
by renting rooms we kape alive. 
Ye have the rale sense for busi¬ 
ness, Ma’am. There be many peo¬ 
ple will rayjict the rentin’ of a 
room if they be tould a suicide has 
been after dvin’ in the bed of it.” 

“As you say, we has our living 
to be making,” remarked Mrs. 
Purdy. 

“Yis, Ma’am; ’tis true. ’Tis 
just one wake ago this day I 
helped ye lay out the third floor, 
back. A pretty slip of a colleen she 
was to be killin’ herself wid the 
gas — a swate little face she had, 
Mrs. Purdv, Ma’am.” 

“She’d a-been called handsome, 
as you say,” said Mrs. Purdy, as¬ 
senting but critical, “ but for that 
mole she had a-growin’ by her left 
eyebrow. Do fill up your glass 
again, Mrs. McCool.” 



The Birth of a Natioit 

Condensed from Scribner's Magazine 
Milton MacKaye 

O N A DAY in January, 1915, finally endless revivals began. As 
history was made when late as 1924 it smashed all records 
an obscure motion picture at the Academy of Music in Chi- 
received its first showing in a little cago. And it was shown continu- 
room in lower New York. The pic- ously in the Southern states for 15 
ture was The Birth of a Nation, years. 

and its producer was David Wark Griffith, belabored by ill luck 
Griffith. Because of this picture and money troubles, had been 
he was soon to achieve fame as sometimes an actor, sometimes a 
the greatest director in the wprld. reporter, a concrete worker, or a 
More than that — because of this day Iaborer,untiihcfoundameans 
picture the whole course of the en- of livelihood in Ix>s Angeles turn- 
tertainment world was changed, ing out scaiarios for the movies 
For with it, the modern motion under a v.ariety of names, earning 
picture was bom. ^5 to $15 for each. Finally, he was 

The Birth of a Nation was the allowed to direct pictures himself, 
first movie to run 12 reels, the Oneday in 1914a scenario writer 

first to be shown at a |2 admis- called his attention to a novel by 
sion price. It ran nearly a year in Thomas Dixon — The Clansman 
New York, Boston and Chicago. — which dealt with Reconstruc- 
It earned larger profits than any tion and particularly with the Ku 
picture before or since — around Klux Klan. A dramatization of 
|i 3 ,cxx 3 ,cx 90 . (Today, an outstand- this noYel had toured the conn¬ 
ing picture rarely grosses as much try for five years, outraged the ex- 
as $2,000,000.) ponents of race equali ty, an d made 

And this at a time when motion a great deal of money. Griffith 
pictures were considered only a had heard the story of the Gvil 
bit above the peep show, and when War and Reconstruction from 
tl^e general public had been ac- his father, commander of the 1st 
customed to a 10- or 15-cent ad- Kentucky Cavalry, and he had a 
mission fee! For three years the burning desire to compel the coun¬ 
picture toured the key cities of try to listen to the Southern ver- 
thc U. S., of Europe, South Africa sion (the true version, he thought), 
and Australia. Then for a year it In The Clansman he found the 
was shown at lower prices. And nucleus for his ambitious idea. 

® Cbartts Serihter^s SoiUt S97 /fve., N. T. C. 
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When Griffith took an option 
on the story, Dixon asked for $io,- 
ooo. But there was no cash avail¬ 
able, so Dixon agreed somewhat 
sadly to take a 25 percent interest 
in the picture. This resulted in the 
largest sum any author ever re¬ 
ceived for a motion-picture story. 

Producing the picture was an 
unending struggle for money. Long 
before it was finished, the mem¬ 
bers of the company went without 
salary. Not one of them was under 
contract, yet all remained loyal. 
Lillian Gish and her sister Dor¬ 
othy, then hardly known to fame 
but destined to be made stars by 
the picture, had $300 in the bank. 
This they offered to Griffith, but 
knowing that it was all they had, 
he refused. 

Then there were technical diffi¬ 
culties. There were no set design¬ 
ers; when he wanted a Southern 
mansion or a village street, Griffith 
simply told the stage carpenter, 
and he did the job. There were no 
wardrobe mistresses or hairdress¬ 
ers or maids. Lillian Gish’s mother 
made many of her costumes and 
every day Miss Gish came to the 
studio with quantities of parcels 
and bags. 

There were no written scena¬ 
rios. Griffith carried his story in 
his head. It was a story which cov¬ 
ered a tremendous canvas — the 
whole Civil War and then the Re¬ 
construction in the South — and 
although he had his source in The 
Clansman^ there was more Griffith 


than Dixon in the picture. Often 
Griffith merely described to the 
actors a single scene and they 
played it without understanding 
its relationship to the whole. For 
the thrilling rides of the Ku Klux 
Klan he engaged most of the well- 
known rodeo riders in California. 
They did a spectacular job; in the 
mob scenes they reared their horses 
and plowed through multitudes 
without one person being hurt. 

Griffith was the first to realize 
that the conventions of the stage 
were not suitable to the screen, 
and first to seek new and resil¬ 
ient talent, not hardened in stage 
technique, in order to effect 
naturalism in acting as opposed 
to the elaborate histrionics of the 
day. 

When Thomas Dixon first saw 
the film in that private projection 
room in New York, he said to 
Griffith: “This is bigger than The 
Clansman, It needs a more inclu¬ 
sive title.’’ And it was Dixon who 
thought of the title which helped 
make the picture famous. 

By now it was possible to get 
financial backing, and tremendous 
broadsides of billboard and news¬ 
paper advertising were let loose in 
New York. When The Birth of a 
Nation opened there at the Astur 
on March 6,1915, all the first-line 
dramatic critics were present, and 
their reviews were ecstatic. The 
picture immediately became the 
talk of New York, and created 
newspaper sensationsln other cit- 
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ies because of its treatment of the 
race question. It told a story that, 
while accurate enough in details, 
was one-sided in that audiences 
got a definite feeling of Negro de¬ 
pravity and white virtue. In Bos¬ 
ton, birthplace of the Abolitionist 
movement, there were riots; in 
Chicago, the picture was shown 
under a permanent injunction re¬ 
straining the police from interfer¬ 
ence, after the management had 
agreed not to admit children under 
eighteen. 

The camera has learned many 
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lessons since ^he Birth of a Nation 
was photographed. Yet without 
today’s artificial light and with 
the rudest sort of technical equip¬ 
ment, it still stands as a great pic¬ 
ture. The harshness of the light 
gives it an authenticity that all 
the soft camera work of today can¬ 
not equal. The panoramic battle 
scenes are tremendous; they seem 
to be photographs of actual war. 

It was Woodrow Wilson who 
paid the picture its finest tribute. 
“It is,” he said, “like writing his¬ 
tory with lightning.” 


♦ ♦ 
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T eeth with faulty enamel have 
infinitesimal pits and fissures 
which act as traps for fermenting 
food particles. To prevent acid-etched 
cavities one must have built up by 
proper diet a hard, smooth enamel. 
Calcium and vitamins A, C and D 
are fairy godmothers of good teeth. 
Calcium and vitamin A, which abound 
in milk and leafy vegetables, are not 
effective without vitamin D, found in 
synshine and cod-liver oil. 

The effect of plentiful sunshine on 
tooth health is shown in a recent study 
of 4745 naval recruits. J..ieut.-Com- 
mander R. R. Ferguson found 17 
times as many perfect sets of teeth 
among country boys as among boys 
raised in the city. « 


Generous daily drinks of one of the 
juices containing vitamin C — such 
as orange, lemon, grapefruit or to¬ 
mato — are another necessity for 
sound tooth structure. On the other 
hand, experiments on school children 
show that constant candy-munching 
dissolves enamel, roughens teeth and 
starts cavities. 

My six rules for tooth health, then, 
are: 

1. Take a quart of milk every day. 

2. Drink fruit juices. 

3. Take sun baths or fish-liver oils. 

4. Avoid excessive sugar. 

5. Brush your teeth three times a 

day. 

6. Consult your dentist every six 

months. — E. V. McCollum in McCaWs 



4]^ The Latin-Amcrican republics we have 
so long ignored now confront us with 
new competition and new political problems 


Challenge in South America 

Condensed from Fortune 

T o THE AVERAGE U. S. citizen tion in the Americas welled up out 

South America is a vague of Plymouth Rock and spread from 

triangle dangling down be- that point out over the Alleghe- 

low the equator where the seasons nies until it reached the grateful 

‘are opposite and nobody needs to nations below the*Rio Grande. It 

go. In the year 1935-36, the last was annoying to discover that the 

year for which figures are avail- University at Lima dated from 

able, 12,000 persons left the U. S. 15341 and that four of the great 

for South America as against 250,- cities of South America have al- 

000 who left for Europe. ready celebrated their four hun- 

South America has the longest dredth anniversaries. 

mountain wall on earth but the Among the generality of citi- 

North Americans who climb moun- zens of the U. S. the opinion still 

tains go elsewhere. South America holds that South America is only 

has one of the most dangerous a secondhand America played by 

jungles known to man but the a foreign road company with hand- 

North Americans who beard Na- me-down props on a provincial 

tiire do so in Africa. South .Amer- stage. But to certain observers, 

ica has fought some of the blood- including the editors of Fortune, 

iest wars yet recorded but the it is apparent that South America 

American schoolboy is not aware now forms an integral part of the 

of the fighting between Paraguay economic and political pattern of 

and the armies of Argentina, Bra- the Northern Hemisphere; that it 

zil and Uruguay in which the is now closer to us than any other 

population of Paraguay fell from sizable slab of land on the surface 

1,350,000 to 220,000 in five years, of the habitable globe; and that 

In short, the North American mind South American developments are 

has never sought to wrap itself of increasing importance to the 

around South America as a land United States. 

where people live. This belief rests on three facts: 

What little our citizens have First, the development of air travel. 

known about South America was Second, the rise of industrialism 

calculated to upset them. It upset in South America, which is chang- 

their earnest belief that civiliza- ing the South American republics 

© ^ 937 * Inc.y IJS E. 42 J/., N. T. C. 
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from economic dominions of north¬ 
ern powers to possible economic 
competitors. Third, the raw ma¬ 
terial and market aspirations of 
Germany and Italy in South 
America. 

Pan American Airways has .al¬ 
ready incorporated the South Amer¬ 
ican republics into the U. S. econ¬ 
omy. 'I'he principal cities of the 
southern continent fall within the 
same time radius from New York 
by air as the principal cities of 
North America by rail. And Air 
Express, increasing from 360,000 
pounds in 193a to 1,311,090 in 
1936, has made South America a 
market for U. S. style goods, 
seeds, baby chicks, newspapers 
and other perishables. It has pro¬ 
moted sales of machinery for which 
spare parts must be quickly pro¬ 
curable. 

U. S. movies, and to a lesser 
extent U. S. radio, have a similar 
effect in the field of ideas. Young 
Argentines now tend to learn Eng¬ 
lish rather than Prench for their 
second language — learn it from 
the dialogue in the Hollywood 
films with printed Spanish cap¬ 
tions. I'he American newsreels with 
their concentration upon happen¬ 
ings in the U. S. greatly interest 
^uth Americans, and the United 
States is rapidly becoming the 
principal object of foreign concern 
throughout the continent. 

The second significant fact is 
that the whole ^uth American 
continent is definitely moving to¬ 


ward industrial self-sufficiency. This 
is something the northern nations 
and particularly the U. S. cannot 
ignore. 

Down to the World War the 
South American republics fitted 
into the economy of the Northern 
Hemisphere as a cow fits into the 
dairy. Their natural resources were 
exploited and their national aspi¬ 
rations were ignored. Each repulv- 
lic had its European uses and 
those uses were in every case 
summed up in the names of raw 
materials: Bolivia was tin; Brazil, 
sugar, coffee, rubber; Chile was 
nitrates and copper; Ecuador ca¬ 
cao; Venezuela and Colombia, cof¬ 
fee and petroleum. As the milch 
cows of lyth-century capitalism, 
the South American republics 
bought their manufactured g(x>ds 
— their shoes, their clothing, their 
steam engines — from the nations 
which relieved them of their cop¬ 
per and wheat. 

Since the war this situation has 
changed. Beginning early in the 
*3o’s, economic nationalism be¬ 
came orthodox south of Panama. 
Tariffs went up, subsidies went in. 
And the principal South Ameri¬ 
can republics began to change 
with disconcerting rapidity. Bra¬ 
zil became self-sufficient in all tex¬ 
tiles save linens. It produced not 
only shoes and rubber goods, elec¬ 
tric appliances, radios, glass and 
paint, but 60 percent of its wrap¬ 
ping and writing paper and much 
of its cement and structural steel. 
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Argentina, the agricultural nation 
which had exported beeves and 
wheat to buy shirts and shoes, 
quintupled its spindles between 
1930 and 1936, manufactured all 
its recjuircments of shoes and woolen 
piece goods, and most of its ce¬ 
ment and tires. Chilean glassware 
drove U. S. glass out of Peru. 

I'hus the advanced South Amer¬ 
ican republics have become po¬ 
tential competitors of the U. S.- 
European system. In addition, 
there has been in South America 
a marked diffusion of income in 
the past 20 years. Labor organiza¬ 
tion will certainly increase wages 
as industry develops, and a larger 
domestic demanrl for consumer 
gootls is likely to follow, with a 
corresponding encouragement of 
industrialization. 

The third fact supporting the 
belief that South America is now 
an important element in the po¬ 
litical and economic problems of 
the Northern Hemisphere is that 
in South America lies the road by 
which the fascist dictatorships of 
Europe will most probably at¬ 
tempt to advance. 

South America is the answer to 
a dictator’s prayer. It takes time 
and capital to build colonies and 
the fascist dictators have neither. 
What Hitler and Mussolini need 
desperately is the combination of 
developed and easily accessible 
raw materials and existing mar¬ 
kets which will enable their coun¬ 
tries to go on playing-the old game 


January 

of buying the other man’s oil and 
selling him back the gas. They 
need that combination moreover 
where it can be reached by po¬ 
litical maneuvers. Only in South 
America is such a combination 
accessible on such terms. 

The coup d'etat in Brazil on 
November 10 gives exciting con¬ 
firmation to this thesis. South 
America, and particularly Brazil, 
now lies between the United States 
and the fascist powers of Europe 
and may well be the stage upon 
which the United States and the 
fascist powers will meet. Further 
confirmation was given by Mus¬ 
solini’s journalistic mouthj>iece, 
Virgilio Gayda, when he named 
Brazil as a country ripe for mem¬ 
bership in the new Holy Alliance 
of Japan, Germany, and Italy 
“against communism.” 

There is every reason to believe 
that, should those South Ameri¬ 
cans who hate fascism attempt to 
defend themselves against it, Italy 
and Germany and conceivably even 
Japan would do in South America 
what Italy and Germany have 
done in Spain. If munitions or 
troops from Italy, Germany or 
Japan were introduced into South 
America to support fascist dicta¬ 
torships, the United States could 
not fail to be involved. 

These facts are viewed with con¬ 
cern in high places in our own 
government. Only one South Amer¬ 
ican republic (Colombia) can prop¬ 
erly be described today as a con- 
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stitiitional democracy. In others 
dictatorial government runs all 
the way from mild deviations in 
Chile, through interference with 
elections in Argentina and Peru, 
the suppression of the opposition 
party in Uruguay, the setting 
aside of civil rights in Brazil, to 
the open military dictatorship of 
Ecuador. At the last Buenos Aires 
In ter-American Conference, Pres¬ 
ident Roosevelt delivered to the 
representatives of these dictato¬ 
rial countries a passionate defense 
of “the democratic form of con¬ 
stitutional representative govern¬ 
ment." This was not a bit of 
naivete on the President’s part. 
Mr. Roosevelt was merely saying 
as explicitly as possible that the 
European attack upon democratic 
institutions threatened South Amer¬ 
ica, and that the U. S. knew it. 

Mr. Hull has been even more 
explicit. In a communication to 
the Senate Naval Affairs Commit¬ 
tee, the Secretary of State gave 
“weighty reasons” why the Sen¬ 
ate should authorize the President 
to lease six over-age destroyers to 
Brazil. The first was the desire 
that such aid should come from 
this government rather than from 
some foreign government. To this 
argument Mr. Hull added a sig¬ 
nificant corollary, “The desire on 
the part of some nations for ac¬ 
cess to raw materials and the force¬ 
ful action taken by those nations 
to consummate these desires has 
made Brazil, a country of vast 


territory and relatively small pop¬ 
ulation, particularly apprehcn- 

Pf 

sive. 

The factual evidence for the 
proposition that the fascist dicta¬ 
tors of Europe have their eyes on 
South America is weighty enough 
to show that Mr. Hull and Mr. 
Roosevelt were not seeing things 
under the bed. The trade drive of 
the Nazi regime in South America 
far exceeds anything previously 
attempted by Germany and its 
results have been impressive. With 
the aid of barter arrangements 
and secret export subsidies, the 
Nazis last year pushed the United 
States out of first place as an ex¬ 
porter to Brazil and Chile, and in 
1935 supplanted Great Britain in 
second place (after the U. S.) in 
Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Ven¬ 
ezuela. 

The Nazi trade oflfensive in 
South America is more than trade 
rivalry. It is a “cultural offen¬ 
sive.” It consists in part in the 
control of German nationals in 
South American republics. Gen¬ 
eral Goering recently warned for¬ 
eign nations that they must get 
used to the idea that their Ger¬ 
man immigrants were first, last 
and always German subjects who 
would engage in “organized ac¬ 
tivity” as such. This language 
reads oddly in the U. S., where 
millions of Germans have long 
been considered loyal citizens. 

But where North Americans are 
merely astonished at this. South 
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Americans are reminded of more 
disturbing facts. 7 'hey are reminded 
that the Brazilian Government has 
had to intervene in certain Ger¬ 
man colonies in Brazil to compel 
the teaching of the Brazilian mother 
tongue in the schools. They are 
reminded that Chilean citizens of 
German blood are already goose- 
stepped by Nazi missionaries; that 
‘Brazilian Germans are supervised 
by Nazi agents; that German and 
Italian professors are supplied, 
free of charge, to schools and uni¬ 
versities. In addition German and 
Italian propaganda offices contin¬ 
ually dangle before their South 
American nationals those theories 
of “racial affinity ** which pass for 
economics in the fascist universe. 
And throughout South America 
the National Socialist party keeps 
its own agents over and above the 
regular Embassies. 

Furthermore, Rome and Berlin 
are spraying daily propaganda 
broadcasts over the Amazon and 
Andes, the German stations em¬ 
ploying not only German but 
Spanish and Portuguese as well. 

The result is what might be ex¬ 
pected of countries in which the 
notion of dictatorship is not alto¬ 
gether strange. Save for Colombia 
and Bolivia, the governing classes 
of all the South American repub¬ 
lics have been strongly pro-Franco 
in the Spanish War. Uruguay, 
early in September, suggested that 
the Americas should, with one 
voice, recognize the belligerent 


rights of General Franco. The rul¬ 
ers of the republics are in general 
pro-Church, pro-military and pro¬ 
property, and look upxsn Franco 
and his Italian and German back¬ 
ers as saviors of civilization. 

In this atmosphere it is not 
strange that fascist parties have 
multiplied. The green-shirted /»- 
tegralistas in Brazil now number 
over 500,000, and the Nacistas 
(Nazis) in Chile are numerous. 

These and similar parties adopt 
the now familiar tactics of their 
European prototypes. They begin 
by discovering the inevitable “com¬ 
munist menace ** which is so curi¬ 
ously visible to fascist chiefs in 
any corner of the world (though 
actually negligible in South Amer¬ 
ica) and upon that discovery they 
build their propaganda. 

Thus the recent course of events 
in South America shows that the 
United States cannot avoid par¬ 
ticipation in the defense of demo¬ 
cratic institutions against fascism 
by pretending that fascism is a 
European affair. Sooner or later 
the American public will recog¬ 
nize that the disturbed state of 
Europe, war in Asia, and the in¬ 
dustrial and political changes in 
the South American republics all 
combine to make South America 
the natural objective of U. S. con¬ 
cern. When the American public 
makes that discovery, the inten¬ 
sity of U. S. interest in South Amer¬ 
ica will more than make up for the 
apathy of the past ceRtury. 
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ASSIGNMENT IN UTOPIA 


I F ANYONE ever went to Russia 
with an earnest determination 
to dig down to the hard, en¬ 
during core of a great event in 
human history, it was I. And in 
accepting a job from the capital¬ 
istic United Press I was not de¬ 
serting Communism. I was taking 
rather a post of strategic impor¬ 
tance in the further service of the 
cause. The farewell party given 
by my friends included the cream 
of New York's Communists. They 
were sending off one of their own 
to spread the gospel. Thus on 
December 31, 1927, I sailed with 
my wife and our small daughter 
for the land of our dreams. 

Although we were thrilled to 
be where the hammer and sickle 
— symbols of the brotherhood of 
man — were installed in author¬ 
ity, our first few weeks there were 
filled with disturbing incidents. 
Soon after we arrived, my Rus¬ 
sian secretary steered me to the 
Foreign Office building. I was known 
to the authorities as a “friendly” 
correspondent, but I had to wait 
outside in the blinding snow until 
she had negotiated a permit — a 
propusk: the word that looms 
gigantic on Russia’s horizon. It 


allowed me to enter the musty 
old building and meet the censors, 
who were to be a focal point of my 
existence during the next six years. 

On the way back to our hotel 
I stopped to lace my shoe. In¬ 
stantly two soldiers with fixed 
bayonets rushed at me. My secre¬ 
tary’s hurried explanations saved 
me from serious trouble. It ap¬ 
peared that I had paused in front 
of GPU headquarters, a proce¬ 
dure fraught with danger. Later 
I learned that many Muscovites 
made a detour to avoid passing 
that segment of innocent-looking 
sidewalk. 

Thus, among my first impres¬ 
sions of Moscow were: a special 
permit to enter a public building; 
alarmed soldiers if you paused at 
the wrong spot on the sidewalk. 
That sense of being in a city 
closely guarded was to recur time 
and again during my long resi¬ 
dence in Russia. 

Our chief personal problem was 
to find a permanent place to live. 
Moscow, with accommodations for 
1,000,000, already had a popular 
tion of 3,000,000; tens of thou¬ 
sands more seeking work and op¬ 
portunity poured iQ every day. 
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Flats intended for one family now 
contained half a dozen. People 
married and divorced, lied and 
denounced their neighbors for a 
little space. 

For a down payment of $1500 
plus rental thereafter we were al¬ 
lowed to move into half of a 
former stable. The other half was 
occupied by a Soviet bookkeeper, 
his slovenly wife and a brood of 
snot-nosed children. We shared a 
kitchen, an improvised bath and 
hordes of vermin. Our neighbors 
refused to use the toilet bowl as 
modern science intended, pr«sfer- 
ring to squat on it in traditional 
Asiatic fashion. The bathtub we 
hnally found and installed seemed 
to them the most natural place 
for the disposal of garbage. 

But we could overlook these 
disturbing conditions. A commu¬ 
nist sympathizer arriving in Russia 
is in a curiously hectic state of 
mind. Lowly facts are disregarded; 
his head is in the soaring clouds 
of a new world in the making. 
Through such an emotional haze 
I viewed the new Bolshevik scene 
around me. In my dispatches ev¬ 
ery fact which might be misun¬ 
derstood by infidels abroad was 
carefully turned into one more 
pBoof of revolutionary courage. 

Murmurs from Bekin hh Scenes 

T hat first winter was excep¬ 
tionally bitter. Waiting on queues 
for bread and other necessities 


"3 

was agonizing, and everywhere the 
ragged lines stretched from shop 
doors. Private trade was being 
shut ofF before the government 
could replace it. Manufactured ar¬ 
ticles were scarce; food was get¬ 
ting scarcer. The peasants regarded 
as outright confiscation the offi¬ 
cial plans for purchasing grain at 
government prices, and refused to 
grow food for the cities. From 
all sections of the country came 
reports of grain agents being as¬ 
saulted and murdered. In retali¬ 
ation, Red troops summarily exe¬ 
cuted batches of “kulaks.” A 
gigantic struggle between an or¬ 
ganized state and some hundred 
million of its citizens was in the 
making. And in the cities the 
bread lines grew longer and more 
sullen. 

Spring brought flocks of sym¬ 
pathetic American tourists and 
labor delegations, twittering ex¬ 
citedly of creches, museums and 
model factories. They looked at 
everything with the hypnotized 
eyes of lovers and returned home 
to spill their superlatives, smugly 
ignorant of the struggle going on 
behind the scenes of the greatest 
show on earth. 

At the May Day parade they 
thrilled to the mass display of mil¬ 
itary strength. Newsreels have 
made this drama familiar to the 
world: battalions of tanks and air¬ 
planes, immense quadrangles of 
Red soldiers taking the oath of 
fealty, hours-long floods of work- 
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ers under banners. These gigantic 
Soviet parades have been mistak¬ 
enly described as exhibitions of 
popular enthusiasm. Nothing can 
be further from the truth. They 
are merely demonstrations of the 
government’s disciplined strength. 

1 saw New York go wild with 
fervor in welcoming the Armistice 
and later in greeting Lindbergh. 
‘Those were great tides of spon¬ 
taneous emotion. But in a Mos¬ 
cow demonstration the tides are 
on leash and the leash is in the 
grip of a small group. A million 
men and women in battalions, 
meekly waiting their turn for hours 
for the duty of passing before one 
leader, holding aloft slogans dic¬ 
tated by the ruling group — that 
is not a spontaneous expression of 
public opinion but a review of 
mass discipline. 

At my first parade, of course, 
1 did not raise any such quibbles. 
As far as I was concerned the dem¬ 
onstration came from the hearts 
of the masses and my heart re^ 
sponded. 

The First Demonstration Trial 
THE MORNING of May 18, 

1928, a crowd in festival spirit 
milled around the House of Trade 
Unions — a crowd come to see a 
righteous hanging. Fifty-three tech¬ 
nicians from the coal industry 
were to be tried publicly on charges 
of counter-revolutionary sabotage; 
the first of the melodramatic “dem¬ 


onstration trials” so puzzling to 
the outside world. 

The tightening pinch of goods 
and food shortage was making the 
people grumble with pain, and 
now the government was giving 
them a tangible object for their 
hatred. For months propaganda 
had been building up a dark pic¬ 
ture of enemies within conniving 
with enemies abroad, cutting pro¬ 
duction and taking food from the 
hungering masses. Week after week 
the press, radio, newsreels, bill¬ 
boards, had waved the promise of 
traitors’ deaths aloft like crimson 
flags. The charges would not be 
proved — that had presumably 
been done in secret “preliminary 
investigations”; in some cases con¬ 
fessions had been obtained behind 
closed doors by the GPU. At the 
trial the guilt would merely be 
“demonstrated” as theatrically as 
a powerful government could man¬ 
age. 

A new audience attended every 
session: deserving factory work¬ 
ers, school children, visiting peas¬ 
ant groups. Thus more than loo,- 
000 had a peep at the spectacle. 
Big thrills were provided by the 
few prisoners who, panic-stricken, 
blundering, tangling themselves 
deeper like insects in fly-paper, 
insisted upon their innocence or 
tried to withdraw their confessions. 

“ Last night,” protested one, “ I 
signed a confession of my guilt as 
well as the guilt of others. . . .” 
The courtroom was Petrified by 
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an unearthly shriek, like the cry 
of a wounded animal: “Kolya,” 
the prisoner’s wife cried, “Kolya, 
darling, don’t lie. You know you 
are innocent!” The prisoner col¬ 
lapsed into a chair as though the 
cry had been a hammer-blow on 
his head, weeping aloud, beating 
his breast and writhing in utter 
agony without shame. A shudder 
passed like a wind through the 
tight-packed auditorium. Hurriedly 
the prisoner was led away, wail¬ 
ing his despair, protesting his in¬ 
nocence. 

To witness scenes like that was, 
indeed, keen sport; lucky prole¬ 
tarians who drew such a session 1 

One day a prisoner was missing. 
His counsel explained that he, 
unfortunately, was suffering from 
hallucinations and had been placed 
in a padded cell, where he screamed 
about rifles pointed at his heart. 
The vision of this prisoner howl¬ 
ing in his padded cell was a sinis¬ 
ter element that deepened with 
every passing day. Every so often 
some casual incident would thus 
light up the depths. Sometimes 
these flashes left us limp with the 
impact of horrors half-glimpsed. 
What had transpired in GPU dun¬ 
geons and interrogation chambers 
in* the months since these men 
were rounded up? 

The citations of specific acts 
were trifling in relatidn to the 
grandiose international plot al¬ 
leged. A turbine that went wrong. 
A mechanized mine, which in some¬ 


one’s opinion should not have 
been mechanized. We waited in 
vain for a genuine piece of impor¬ 
tant and unimpeachable testimony 
— an intercepted letter perhaps, 
a statement that did not carry the 
suspicion of GPU extortion. 

I was convinced that the trial 
was a hoax on the Russian people, 
offered as a lightning rod to divert 
their resentments. I was even able 
to justify it to myself for what it 
was: a court-martial in the midst 
of a strenuous social war, where 
ordinary notions of justice must 
be suspended. What were the lives 
and the liberty of a few dozen 
men against the interests of the 
revolution ? The larger justice of 
Historical Necessity was being 
served. 

My belief that the whole So¬ 
viet population was accepting the 
official version of the trial was 
quickly shattered. In a guarded 
phrase, a politically off-color joke, 
people betrayed their doubts. And 
the trial’s ultimate effect upon 
leadership in all industries was 
disastrous. Executives began to 
avoid responsibility as if it were 
the plague. Why undertake any¬ 
thing if failure might be construed, 
by the small, ruthless group m 
power, as sabotage. 

The Five Year Plan L “Voter 

D uring the Five Year Plan 
Russia was brutally trans¬ 
formed into a crucible in which 
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men and metals were melted down 
and reshaped in a cruel heat, with 
small regard for the human slag. 
Economic difficulties were piling 
up dangerously; the peasants were 
rebelling more lx)ldly against feed¬ 
ing the urban population and the 
armies, in return for rubles which 
could buy nothing. Millions of 
grumbling mouths had to be either 
' filled with food or shut by force. 

The Plan began unobtrusively. 
There had been the usual meeting 
of the or Central Executive 
Committee of the nation. Most of 
the members were simple work¬ 
ers, peasants and provincial offi¬ 
cials. Many of them had only 
learned to read in the last year or 
two. Their function was to listen, 
applaud and return home, convey¬ 
ing the wishes, threats and prom¬ 
ises of the dictatorship to the 
masses. Their legislative powers, 
except on paper, were limited to 
raising hands for unanimous ap¬ 
proval of whatever was submitted 
by the government. 

I watched a peasant woman, 
dull-eyed and rather scared, try¬ 
ing to follow the exposition of the 
grandiose schemes for industrial¬ 
izing her country. She represented 
perhaps a quarter of a million 
peasants like herself. The effort of 
listening at last became too much: 
her strained repression relaxed; 
she took out a penknife and pared 
her nails, smiling at her own 
thoughts, as the Premier unrolled 
a few more billions’worth of plans. 


Two young legislators, a boy and 
girl, thinking themselves unob¬ 
served, held hands and looked in¬ 
to one another’s eyes as the intri¬ 
cacies of the agrarian program 
were expounded to them. 

Under such conditions a five- 
year plan of agrarian socialization 
was voted and a five-year plan of 
industrialization. The details were 
left to the Moscow authorities to 
work out. 

Ttife Is Regimented 

F irst there had to be a cleans¬ 
ing of Party ranks, for the 
Plan’s operation depended upon 
the driving of inert, sullen mil¬ 
lions by an exalted minority of a 
few thousand. This chistkay the 
expulsion of Party members for 
heretical thoughts, was retroac¬ 
tive, punishing people for views 
they had express^ in former years 
when open controversy was per¬ 
mitted. Many “former” people, 
the remnants of pre-revolutionary 
upper classes, merchants, priests, 
had adjusted themselves to the 
new system. Now, 12 years after 
the revolution, they were pried 
out of their crevices and stepped 
on without pity. 

They became lisbentsiy disfran¬ 
chised people, without rights. They 
could not work in government en¬ 
terprises, except in the lowest cat¬ 
egories of unskilled labor. When 
food rationing was shortly intro¬ 
duced they were dSnied cards; 
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when dwelling space again be¬ 
came scarce they were ejected 
from their homes. The number of 
these pariahs came to millions. 
Suicide and undernourishment dec¬ 
imated their ranks. Only Hitler’s 
treatment of the Jews has given 
the world a similar systematic 
persecution of a large class'of the 
population. 

During the Plan the outside 
world was made to see Russia as 
a beehive of enthusiastic activity, 
where men labored and sacrificed 
in a spirit of fanatical self-abnega¬ 
tion. Yet the ordinary RussiiSn 
was less interested in the fine 
promises of the plans than in his 
hope for finding another herring, 
another pound of potatoes. I saw 
men and women risk exfie to con¬ 
centration camps to obtain a little 
more milk for their infants. The 
. enthusiasm, the ruthless will to 
succeed, was at the top. Below 
was naked want and desperation. 

The bitter clandestine political 
jokes of the day reflected this. 
You asked someone, “How are 
you getting on ? ’* and he replied, 
“Better than tomorrow”; or “Like 
Lenin in his mausoleum — they 
neither feed us nor bury us.” 

The food shortage was seriously 
aggravated by the Kremlin’s deci¬ 
sion to meet foreign trade obliga¬ 
tions with food exports. As condi¬ 
tions became steadily worse, the 
knowledge that their government 
was exporting food became per¬ 
haps the deepest x)f the silent 


grievances of the Soviet people. 

In its first years the revolution 
had been warmly personal, aware 
of suffering, even in its most bru¬ 
tal moments. Now it had become 
as empty of real human content 
as a flood; it was something de¬ 
creed from above,. unrelated to 
the wishes of those upon whom it 
operated, and the population as 
a whole accepted it helplessly as 
a natural calamity. 

The trade unions — and no one 
but members were entitled to ra¬ 
tions — became mere bureaus for 
regimenting the workers. I W'atched 
the tightening control fiom above 
with growing misgivings. What¬ 
ever the formal justification, it 
removed the workers further from 
the dictatorship exercised in their 
name and stripped them more 
thoroughly of their personal rights. 
The last pretense that the work¬ 
ers owned the state was dropped 
— the state frankly owned the 
workers. 

Even though a new world was 
in the making, questions pounded 
ever more insistently on my con¬ 
science. I saw a handful of men 
in the Kremlin dooming, without 
hesitation, millions to extinction 
and tens of millions to inhuman 
wretchedness in the mystical de¬ 
lusion of their divine mission. Any¬ 
one who decided to torture one 
person for the good of the victim’s 
unborn great-grandchildren would 
be judged insane. Is he any less 
insane when he tortures and ex- 
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terminates millions for the good 
of their unborn posterity? Surely, 
the misery of existing millions is 
more important than the hypo¬ 
thetical bliss of future generations. 

The sheer scale of Russian events 
staggered the imagination. Death 
sentences were reckoned by hun¬ 
dreds, and political prisoners by 
the hundred thousand. In estimat¬ 
ing the immediate effects of new 
policies the normal Kremlin unit 
of calculation was 1,000,000 fam¬ 
ilies. I came to visualize the Rus¬ 
sian population as a huge anthill, 
with Stalin poking a stick into its 
center. Every casual prodding de¬ 
stroyed the contours of life for 
a few more million of the insects. 
And I was coming to see the proc¬ 
ess from the ant’s lowly point of 
view, rather than from Stalin’s. 

The first two years of my as¬ 
signment in Utopia.had taken the 
starch out of my Soviet enthusi¬ 
asms. 1 still retained most of them 
but they were wilted. Despite my 
zeal for the building of a new 
world, fundamental doubts were 
rising to the surface of my con¬ 
sciousness. 

TJie Peasants A.re Conquered 

I N 12 years of re.volution less 
than two percent of the peas¬ 
ants had been collectivized. Now 
it was ordained that one half 
must be quickly herded into col¬ 
lectives. Additional soldiers and 
bloodhounds were placed at the 
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frontiers to stop the wild scramble 
of frightened peasants out of Rus¬ 
sia; railroad stations were guarded 
to prevent flight to the cities. My 
dispatches during these months 
spoke of the remarkable “suc¬ 
cess” of the collectivization pol¬ 
icies. It was an open secret that 
these “successes” were based upon 
force. 

On December*27, 1929, Stalin 
called for the “liquidation of the 
kulaks as a class” — an imperious 
command to smash and disperse 
between five and ten million peas¬ 
ant men, women and children as 
quickly and rapaciously as pos¬ 
sible. Hell broke loose in 70,000 
Russian villages. The pent-up jeal¬ 
ousies of a generation, the sadistic 
instincts of self-important little 
officials were unleashed and whipped 
into fury. 

Before the revolution a kulak 
was a wealthy peasant who pos¬ 
sessed economic power over his 
poorer neighbors. Now the term 
covered any peasant who failed 
to apply for membership in a col¬ 
lective. A population as large as 
all Switzerland or Denmark was 
stripped clean of all belongings, 
herded with bayonets into cattle 
cars and dumped weeks later in 
the lumber regions of the frqzen 
North, the deserts of Central Asia 
— wherever labor was needed. Tens 
of thousands died of exposure, 
starvation and epidemic diseases 
while being transported. Locomo¬ 
tives dragged their loads of agony 
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from every part of the nation and 
when the human debris had been 
emptied into forest or desert, jogged 
back for more. 

I saw batches of the victims at 
provincial railroad points, under 
GPU guards, like bewildered ani¬ 
mals, staring vacantly into space. 
These meek, bedraggled,' work- 
worn creatures were scarcely the 
fat, plutocratic kulaks of the prop¬ 
aganda posters. It was distinctly 
“unfriendly” for a correspondent 
to describe these events, so the 
world at large was scarcely aware 
of what was occurring in Russia. 

My devotion to Historical Ne¬ 
cessity could no longer stomach 
this piled-up cruelty. I was aware 
that this destruction and suffer¬ 
ing had been artificially whipped 
up, could be stopped by a word 
of command from one man. It was 
as if, in the midst of some terrible 
volcanic eruption, one were to 
catch sight of someone turning 
the crank that kept the hot lava 
pouring over men and towns. 

By March 2, 60 percent of the 
peasant households had been col¬ 
lectivized, and Stalin perempto¬ 
rily called off the terror, just as a 
few months earlier he had turned 
it on: a faucet opened and closed 
at* will. This however could not 
restore the dead and patch to¬ 
gether millions of shattet^ homes. 
At every important construction 
job, hordes of liquidated kulaks 
were put to work on bread-and- 
water rations to cut logs and dig 


canals and build roads. An em¬ 
ployer with a big job to do — the 
state — now had a vast supply 
of cheap and frightened workers. 

The concentrated terror of those 
65 days marked a frontier in my 
thinking and feeling. For two years 
I had been building an intricate 
structure of justifications for the 
Soviet regime. Now the color and 
strength had run out of the sym¬ 
bols of the faith for me; the social¬ 
ist songs and slogans, the brave 
revolutionary promises of a better 
world now seemed touched with 
mockery. 

TJie Government Re-Taxes**Its 
Citizens 

j ALL the enormities contrived 
in the haloed name of social¬ 
ism, the most singular, perhaps, 
was a decree offering generous 
rewards to patriots who informed 
on relatives and neighbors who 
still retained anything of value. 
For the government desperately 
needed the kind of capital it could 
exchange abroad for machinery, 
raw materials and the services of 
experienced engineers. 

The pretext for seizure was “re- 
taxation” on past earnings. The 
GPU swooped down on the vic¬ 
tims at night and made a thorough 
inventory of what they owned, 
tearing up floor boards, ripping 
mattresses in search of concealed 
money or jewels. Then the asses¬ 
sors had something to go by; the 
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“tax” was usually well above loo 
percent of the inventoried prop¬ 
erty. Informing on one’s neighbors 
has ever been a source of human 
pleasure; now it was also a well¬ 
paying business. 

Another device for raising va¬ 
luta (“real values”) was soon de¬ 
veloped which to this day is netting 
the Soviet government a handsome 
. profit. The Kremlin announced 
that Russians could buy their way 
out of the country by paying a 
passport fee of 500 gold rubles if 
they were proletarians and 1000 
if non-proletarians. Russians who 
had so much valuta hidden away 
did not dare admit it« knowing 
that less pleasant ways than the 
issuance of a passport would be 
employed to extract it. But rela¬ 
tives abroad could arrange pass¬ 
ports for Russians by paying the 
specified ratisom. The government 
travel bureau, Intourist, used its 
offices abroad to advertise this 
bargain sale on ransomed Soviet 
citizens; in America, particularly, 
they did a brisk business, thou¬ 
sands of Russian-Americans hav¬ 
ing tried in vain for years to bring 
aged or persecuted relatives out of 
their native land. 

Since the Soviet authorities de¬ 
termined whether an applicant was 
proletarian or not the number of 
emigrants who qualified as low- 
price proletarians was very small. 
Moreover the deposit of the ran¬ 
som was no guarantee that the 
hostage would be released. Anyone 


whose economic value was larger 
than 1000 rubles, anyone articu¬ 
late enough to prove a possible in¬ 
fluence for anti-Soviet propaganda, 
was kept at home. 

**Gold lining** in Torture 
Ckamhera 

T hese were open means for 
slaking the goxprnment’s thirst 
for valuta. Beyond them, talked 
of in whispers, was the organized 
extortion by the special “gold 
mining” department of the GPU. 
I approach the subject fearfully, 
because the hurt of it is still fresh 
and raw on my mind, and because 
I realize that the reader will find it 
hard to believe, for no other epi¬ 
sode in the entire history of the 
revolution has been so successfully 
hidden from the world. 

The human ore for GPU smelt¬ 
ing was gathered from all classes 
— from servant girls with a single 
gold piece to former millionaires 
with caches of jewels — and, above 
all, Russians who had been receiv¬ 
ing remittances from relatives 
abroad. The extortions went under 
die euphemism of “mobilization 
of hidden valuta resources” and 
were an unwritten adjunct of the 
Five Year Plan. Like any other 
branch of the economic apparatus, 
the GPU had its “control figures”: 
a rigid commitment to extract spe¬ 
cific sums from the population. 
If a few people died of suffocation 
or pain, if most of the«nfortunates 
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were broken physically for life, if 
the minds of men and women 
snapped — well, slag and dross 
were to be expected from any min¬ 
ing operation. 

Those who were made to dis¬ 
gorge signed formal statements 

contributing” their valuta to 
“help the Five Year Plan.” All vic¬ 
tims were warned never to mention 
to anyone what they had seen and 
suffered, on pain of being returned 
to the torture chambers. 

When I write of tortures 1 use 
the word in its literal sense. The 
entire system was nicely calcufkted 
to reduce the strongest men and 
women, whether janitors or cele¬ 
brated professors, to the common 
level of slobbering fear. “You just 
forget that you’re human, that 
there are still people who are not 
wild beasts, that somewhere once 
you heard of music and poetry and 
civilization,” one woman tried to 
explain it to me. 

Hours of actual torture were fol¬ 
lowed by periods in ugly cells 
where uncertainty and fear for 
one’s loved ones outside demoral¬ 
ized the prisoner. Weeks of this 
while the “hidden valuta resources” 
were being “mobilized.” If physi¬ 
cal torture failed to break some¬ 
one, members of his family were 
brought in and tortured under 
his eyes. 

A routine practice was to force 
Soviet citizens to write to relatives 
abroad begging for large sums. 
The letters, dictated by the GPU, 


usually made frantic appeals for 
specific amounts, explaining vaguely 
that it was “a matter of life and 
death.” When the money arrived 
it was, of course, instantly “con¬ 
tributed” to the Five Year Plan. 

The GPU, shrewdly assuming 
that anyone having valuta would 
probably know others similarly 
cursed, sought to make every vic¬ 
tim a spy. An acquaintance in 
Kharkov had been on the valuta 
rack three times at intervals of a 
month or two. He seemed to have 
grown 20 years older; his cheeks 
were sunken and his hands trembled. 

“The first two times,” he said, 
“I gave them money. But the 
third time I had no more to give. 
And God knows when I will be 
called again. I can no longer sleep 
or eat or work” — he held a fairly 
responsible job in the food trust 
— “just waiting for the horror to 
begin again. They have offered to 
let me alone, but at a terrible 
price: to become an informer on 
all my friends in Kharkov! 1 stand 
weU in the Jewish community. The 
GPU agents in charge of this work 
are deeply anti-Semitic, and do 
their dirty work with great enjoy¬ 
ment. They think 1 can smell out 
who has vduta and who has rich 
relatives in America to be expbited. 
If I do that they won’t touch me; 
otherwise — back to the torture 
chamber. But I won’t do it. I’ll die 
first. 1 think of nothing but suicide. 
If it weren’t for the children . ..” 

I could not bring myself to be- 
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lieve that the heads of the Com- 
munist Party countenanced such 
things. Only after the evidence 
piled up, year after year, was I 
driven to accept as horrible fact 
the **gold mining*' of the GPU in 
all the ripeness of its corruption. 

The cruelty of the valuta tor¬ 
tures was without a shadow of 
“revolutionary necessity**; a dic¬ 
tatorial state merely captured its 
subjects secretly and bled them 
white. And the victims, withfew ex- 
ceptionsy bad come by their valuta 
legallyy and even under Soviet law 
had every right to itl Socialist think¬ 
ing had always placed human life 
al^ve property. Now the Kremlin 
was placing property far above 
human life. Most of the money 
collected would have come into 
the coffers of the state anyhow 
sooner or later, as the owners grad¬ 
ually spent it in government stores. 

■Fog oj Scepticism Over Russia 

B y the time the Five Year Plan 
entered its final year all en¬ 
thusiasm had withered in the hearts 
of the Russian people. When it 
began, the Plan had been enthusi¬ 
astically pictured as a short-term 
investment: “We shall work hard 
and sacrifice for five years — then 
everything will be better, freer, 
ampler.** But now the Kremlin 
was calling upon its citizens to 
celebrate the mechanization of 
coal mining while a drastic reduc¬ 
tion in fuel rations was being en¬ 


forced; to glory in the fulfillment 
of the oil industry’s achievements 
while freezing on kerosene queues. 
Judiciously sdected statistics might 
do for political window-dressing, 
but for the people the proof of the 
planned pudding was in the eating 
— and they weren’t eating. 

I watched skepticism spread 
like a thick wet fog over Russia, 
soaking into the fl£sh and spirits 
of men and women. The bitter¬ 
sweet humor of political cynicism 
was filled with ribaldries about 
milking the tractors and mating 
them to provide milk and meat. 
The most widely repeated anec¬ 
dote was the one about a naked 
man on a train; when amazed pas¬ 
sengers remonstrated, he seemed 
astonished. “But, comrades,*’ he 
said, “1 come from Minsk where 
we have already completed our 
Five Year Plan!** 

In the face of growing resent¬ 
ment, Draconic decrees were minted 
almost weekly to discipline the 
common workers. One of them 
made a single day’s absence from 
work punishable by loss of job, 
bread book and living space: tan- 
tanjount to a sentence of slow 
death. 

An internal passport system far 
more stringent than the Czar’s 
was announced and is still in force. 
Under it a citizen is told where he 
must live and he cannot leave that 
community without government 
sanction. When this system was 
installed, **undesirablS’* were esc- 
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pelled from the more habitable 
regions. If they had no funds to 
cover the traveling expenses of 
their exile the code of Bolshevik 
firmness made it ‘‘counter-revolit. 
tionary*’ to mention such pri¬ 
vate ” problems. “We can*t stop to 
worry about such sentimental 
nonsense," communist acquaint¬ 
ances told me. “They'll get there, 
one way or another, or they'll blow 
out their brains." 

Thus by the end of the Five 
Year Plan the proletarian had 
been reduced to silent obedience, 
with starvation as the only‘'alter¬ 
native. Ever more frequently, I 
heard even young Russians say, 
“Our generation is doomed. Our 
children . . . perhaps . . ." 

Ti^as the Five Year Plan a 
Success? 

M ountains of statistics have 
been piled up to ascertain 
whether the Five Year Plan “suc¬ 
ceeded." I have always felt the 
ghoulish cynicism of reducing 
these years of travail to arithme¬ 
tic. Fine mathematical successes 
in agriculture had no place for the 
hunine cadavers, liquidations^ death 
edicts, the conquest of 100,000,000 
peasants. I could not be thrilled 
oy furnaces and electric stations 
without reference to the misery of 
the human beings who built them 
and worked in them. 

If industrialization were an end 
in itself, the U.S.S.R. had an as¬ 


tonishing amount of physical 
property to show for its sacrifices. 
But the fantastic striving for big¬ 
ger statistics, at whatever cost in 
human degradation and disjointed 
economy, led to such facts as these: 
more tractors spoiled and gather¬ 
ing rust than tractors in opera¬ 
tion; automobiles leaving the belt 
as “finished" products without 
headlights, brakes or some other 
vital part; mountains of goods 
rotting and rusting in factory 
yards for lack of transportation. 

And all this was paid for by the 
masses in loss of human rights, 
suffering and death. The socialist 
dream had been emptied of human 
meaning, reduced to a mechanical 
formula of the .state as a super¬ 
trust and the population as its 
helpless serfs. The human spirit 
had been mired and outraged by 
sadistic cruelties on a scale new in 
modern history. 

I cannot forget one scene which 
I witnessed at a country railroad 
station, which was to prove more 
significant than I guessed at the 
moment. An old peasant, in bur¬ 
lap coat and patched trousers, 
was weeping unashamedly, and 
pleading with the stationmaster 
through his sobs. The peasant was 
holding a large heavy sack. 

“You can go on the next train, 
yes," the stationmaster said, not 
unldndly, “but not your bundle. 
Law is law — no bread can be 
transported without a license." 

“But, citizen stationmaster. 
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dear one,” the old man repeated, 
“how can I return to the village 
with empty hands? We threw our 
money into one pot, and they 
chose me to go north, where money 
could buy bread. I paid a fortune 
for what I have in this sack. Now 
they await my return and their 
bellies are empty. Citizen station- 
master, whom will it harm if I 
take this bag on the train ? I shall 
creep into a corner on the topmost 
shelf.” 

“It will do you no good,” the 
stationmaster said. “You would 
only be chucked off at the next 
station. Law is law.” 

I had read the decree forbidding 
the transportation of food without 
a license. The purpose, the papers 
explained dishonestly, was to pre¬ 
vent the overcrowding of trains. 
Later, as accounts of the famine in 
the south began to come in, I often 
thought of that old man in his 
burlap coat. 

A. Famine Is Concealed 

T he Soviet land presented a 
tragic picture at the beginning 
of the Second Five Year Plan early 
in 1933. Discontent was deepen¬ 
ing, half the country was starving, 
actual famine threatened the 40,- 
000,000 inhabitants of the Ukraine 
and Northern Caucasus. But ad¬ 
mission of this fact would have 
seriously jeopardized the inaugu¬ 
ration of the Second Plan. 

The markets of the world at the 


time were glutted with grain. A 
few million dollars spent from 
Russia’s gold reserves would have 
bought bread enough to head off 
the famine. A very minor diversion 
of money from machines to food 
would have saved millions of lives. 

But the Kremlin neither im¬ 
ported food nor permitted an ap¬ 
peal to the world’s charitable in¬ 
stincts. It merely t^k extreme 
measures to conceal the disaster 
and thus save face for the fabled 
Plan. The decision made by Stalin 
and his underlings was as directly 
responsible for every bloated baby 
stomach, every wagonload of 
corpses in the following months as 
if they had strangled the victims 
with their own hands. 

Together with all other foreign 
correspondents in Russia, I had to 
conceal this supreme cruelty from 
the outside world. The government 
forbade us to leave Moscow. But 
people coming in from the famine 
region told of roads lined with 
corpses like stiff logs. Almost every 
peasant home in the worst dis¬ 
tricts paid a toll in life; in hundreds 
of villages half the population died 
or fled to seek food. To insure the 
next harvest. Red troops guarded 
the seed and prevented hungry 
peasants from devouring the green 
shoots of the coming crop. As the 
Soviet government stopped the 
publication of vital statistics for the 
period in question^ how many mil¬ 
lions died will never b«known; but 
estimates made by foreigners and 
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Russians range from three to seven 
millions. 

The most rigorous censorship in 
all Russia's history kept us from 
reporting the famine until it was 
over. By then the dead had been 
buried and an excellent crop was 
being harvested. The Soviet press 
was exultant: socialized agriculture 
had been made to yield a bumper 
harvest. The Kremlin had foreseen 
the famine and permitted it to run 
its course for political reasons. I 
was sickened by the philosophy 
which made such a decision possi¬ 
ble, the mad arrogance of rulers 
condemning millions to death and 
rejoicing because the survivors 
could be fed. 

Disillusionment 

O F NECESSITY, I remained cau¬ 
tious and diplomatic in my 
dispatches, but 1 stored up forbid¬ 
den knowledge. From heartsore 
communists*! learned of under¬ 
ground currents directed against 
the government, of secret anti- 
Stalin doaiments passed horn hand 
to hand among important officials. 
In America in the following years, 
I was not surprised to find that 
those told off by the Kremlin for 
destruction were almost all Old 
Party members whose sympathies 
were with the early aims of the 
revolution, not with *the ruling 
clique in the Kremlin. Those ex- 
ecuted were leaders whose careers 
stemmed from pre-Stalin years. 
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In leaving Russia, my heart 
reached out in sympathy to the 
people. The masses had had a mo¬ 
ment of intoxicating glor}', when 
they marched and shouted and 
waved flags and felt themselves 
masters. Now they were under the 
heel of arbitrary power again, ter¬ 
rified by teeming threats: loss of 
bread rations, loss of their squalid 
“living space,” loss of life. The 
peasants — still the great major¬ 
ity in the nation — had won their 
land only to lose it again; then felt 
themselves indentured laborers 
slaving for absentee landlords in 
the Kremlin. At the top of this 
misery new privileged classes had 
emerged, a parvenu aristocracy 
based on the pow^ of life and death 
over their fellows. 

Above all, 1 had the sense of 
leaving behind me a tiafioft trapped. 
Trapped physically, with blood¬ 
hounds and machine guns guard¬ 
ing the frontiers, with a passport 
system to prevent them fiom moving 
freely inside the country. Trapped 
intellectually, with every thought 
prescribed and mental curiosity 
punished as heresy. Trapped spir¬ 
itually, through the need of prac¬ 
ticing hypocrisy as the first law of 
survival. There was no longer even 
the solace of martyrdom fer the de¬ 
fiant; a technique had been evolved 
for breaking their spirit and drag¬ 
ging them into the limelight for 
slobbering confessions of guilt. 
The fiict that these things had come 
to pass under the banners of “so- 
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cialism** only made them more 
ghastly. 

Farewell to XJtopia 

M y last day in Moscow remains 
in memory with sharp-edged 
vividness. A day of gray light fil¬ 
tering through wet snow, of fare¬ 
wells as final as death, of pathetic 
farce. 

In the morning unexpected or¬ 
ders had come from above for a 
**spontaneous** mass parade. Few 
people seemed to know what tri¬ 
umph was to be cdebrated although 
many thought it was in honor of 
the brave airmen who had gone up 
in a stratosphere balloon the pre¬ 
vious day. The morning papers 
headlined the fdct that they had 
set a new world’s altitude record. 

It was not, alas, the stratosphere 
flight. We foreign correspondents 
knew that the record-breaking 
flight had ended with a crash which 
killed all the flyers. The facts were 
already spread on the front pages 
of the outside world — but they 
were concealed from the Soviet 
people in order not to dampen the 
spirit of the parade! 

By the time the parade got un¬ 
der way, of course, the marchers 
knew that they were displaying 
their unbound^ enthusiasm for 
the Party conference in progress 
at the former Nobles’ Club. The 
prepared banners were clangorous 
witl^ane^rics of Stalin, his Cen¬ 
tral Committee and his unmatched 


genius. I had seen parades in Mos¬ 
cow that had in them the throb 
and lift of a holiday. But this, my 
last parade in Russia, was a fune¬ 
real and leaden-footed thing: 
weary men and women by the hun¬ 
dred thousand dragging along un¬ 
der soggy banners for hours through 
a gloomy dusk. 

Thus, my farewell to Utopia. 

The End of an Jidoenture in 
Idealism 

D evelopments in the Soviet 
Union since my departure 
have confirmed the contusions 
forced upon me by my six years of 
personal observation. Every new 
wave of hope for the humanization 
of the Kremlin regime has broken 
sickening]y on crags of terror. The 
GPU was “abolished” by being 
rechristened Commissariat for In¬ 
ternal Affairs. Applause for this 
change was still reverberating 
through the country when the as¬ 
sassination of Sergei Kirov evoked 
a saturnalia of vengeance. The 
“abolished” GPU under its new 
name had lost none of its sadistic 
appetites. Immediately after the 
promulgation of “the world’s most 
democratic constitution” came 
the panicky annihilation of lead¬ 
ing Old Bolsheviks and ranking 
officers of the Red Army, national 
heroes of the civil war period. One 
after another the remaining ideal¬ 
istic elements in the Soviet system 
have been liquidated and the Krem- 
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lin, neckr<le^ in blood, moves every 
month closer in essence to the fas¬ 
cist states in Germany and Italy. 

A BOY on New York’s East 

Side, as a man fighting- the 
iniquities of the society in which I 
lived, I was drawn to socialism by 
an outraged sense of justice. The 
Russian ** socialism that offers to 
fill the bellies of its people hut re¬ 
tains the privilege of slitting those 
bellies at will is retrogressive; it 
cancels out ages of struggle and 
costly victory in the domain of the 
human spirit. 

I left Russia convinced that 


man’s greatest task is to defend 
the basic concepts of freedom and 
respect for life. Precisely today, 
when such concepts are being spat 
upon, they must be defended from 
l^lshevik onslaughts no less than 
from fascist or capitalistic on¬ 
slaughts. 

No plan for economic salvation 
can be accepted if it is diseased 
with disdain for life. Ultimately, 
the Russian experiment will be 
judged not by the goal of a full 
belly, but by how much freejjom, 
self-respect, justice, truth, and 
human kindness it has brought into 
the world. 
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C A BOWL Stood on a secluded hall table at the home of Sarah Bern¬ 
hardt, and one day I noticed that a few of her guests, in leaving, after 
looking around to make sure they were unnoticed, slipped something 
from it into their pockets. I asked about it, and Sarah explained that, 
as many of her friends were in need, she kept the bowl filled with coins. 
*'They know it is there, and for what purpose,’* she said. ”In this way 
I can help them without putting them to the necessity of asking for it.” 

— Elale de Wolfe in Ladies^ ttome Journal 

COne day Jo Davidson, the sculptor, handed me a check, saying 
”I thought you might ne^ it.” I did need it badly, and having some 
prospects of repaying it, I accepted. Jo went on, ” In my struggling 
* days in Paris, a rich friend financed me for a year. A long time after¬ 
ward, when 1 had plenty of money, I invited him to lunch and he 
brought up the question of the debt. I said, *No sir. I have no intention 
of paying you. I have passed on many times that amount to struggling 
youngsters. Loans to young artists should not be repaid — they should 
cw passed on*.” Jo paused and looked at me. **Orrick, you can do the 
same with this money! ” —Orrlek Johnt, Time Lives (Staehpale) 
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In the following debate Mr, Pro and Mr. Con thresh out this 
issue with no bolds barred. All attitudes treated are derived 
from acknowledged experts and allfacts have been gathered by a 
skilled investigator. 

Soy when the smoke has cleared away, what do you think? 



Football? 


YES, SAYS MR. PRO: 

« n MERICAN FOOTBALL is a spleii* 

did game. That is why 
JljSl some of us would like 
to see the game given back to 
the boys before the over-enthusi¬ 
astic public squeezes it to death. 
Here is evidence of the impending 
suffocation: 

“ Thanksgiving Day used to end 
the season. Now, the big inter¬ 
sectional post-season games are 
played on New Year's Dav. Spring 
practice begins in another four 
months. Many college players 
spend their summers at manual 
labor conditioning for the Septem¬ 
ber opening of the season. That 
adds up to seven or eight months 
a year. College football isn't a 
game any longer — it's a job. 

“The University of Texas re¬ 
cently hired a first-flight football 
coach on a lo-year contract at 
$15,000 a year. How many college 
presidents receive as mu(^ P 

“Radio advertisers paid college 
athletic associatbns some $400,000 
this season for exclusive rights to 
broadcast their football games. 


“The ultimate comment on 
football's present 'absurdities was 
made when Elbert Hubbard wrote 
that 'Football bears the same re¬ 
lation to education that bull¬ 
fighting does to agriculture.' 

“Francis Wallace, realistic and 
intelligent friend of the game, 
summarizes the situation: 

“‘The colleges enter the open 
market and bid against one an¬ 
other for the year's crop of ath¬ 
letes. They pay these boys and 
masquerade the payments. They 
present these athletes in great 
outdoor stadia and charge all that 
the traffic will bearv Football, as 
now conducted by most of our 
great universities, is, at best, semi- 
professional — as much show-busi¬ 
ness as Broadway.’ 

** Colleges do not need football 
profits to pay for the rest of their 
athletic programs. Stevens Insti¬ 
tute of Technology abolished in¬ 
tercollegiate football in 1924. 
Since then it has maintained in¬ 
tercollegiate competition in full 
schedules of all other standard 
sports and provided an intramund 
program which takes in all under- 
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graduate. Exclusive of mainte¬ 
nance on buildings and grounds, 
the annual cost to the college is 
around $10 per undergraduate. 

**On that basis, the salaries of 
a high-powered football coaching 
staff (say 130,000) plus graduate 
manager and press agent (say 
$10,000) would pay for such a 
program for a mde student body 
of 4000. 

** Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, rid of intercollegiate 
football these 30 years, finances 
an extensive athletic program at 
much the same figure as Stevens 
from a student tax ($5.80 a year) 
and general college funds. This 
includes crew, the most expensive 
of college sports. Neither alumni 
nor students ever agitate for the 
return of intercollegiate football. 

Football victories are not neces¬ 
saryfor keeping alumni and public 
in a financially generous frame of 
mind. An expert survey of repre¬ 
sentative colleges between 1921 
and 1930 showed that those con¬ 
spicuous for football success had 
increased their asset values by 117 
percent, their endowments by 125 
TCrcent. Those going light on 
football did just a trifle better: 
assets were im 125 percent, en¬ 
dowments 120 percent. 

** ^be publicity values of fnotball 
have little to do with stimulating 
enrollment. The curve bf increas¬ 
ing enrollment of male under¬ 
graduates at Columbia forged 
steadily upward in both the pe¬ 


riod when football-was abolished 
(1905-15) and since it has been 
restored. The curve dropped after 
the depression, in spite of the col¬ 
lege’s developing football success. 

“The enrollment of Reed Col¬ 
lege, without intercollegiate foot¬ 
ball, has grown steadily since the 
war. Its proportion of male stu¬ 
dents has increased and the student 
body compares favorably in height 
and weight with Pacific Coast 
students in general. 

** Subsidizing of football players 
handicaps intelligent boys lacking 
conspicuous athletic ability^ and 
loads colleges with a dead weight of 
the less intelligent. When athletes 
of Pennsylvania coll^^, large and 
small, were given tests measuring 
intelligence and iifformation, foot¬ 
ball players rated lowest. Foot¬ 
ball-playing Phi Beta Kappas are 
always rare enough to get pub¬ 
licity. The rank and file of paid 
football letter-men are crammed 
and bullied into passing grades, or 
passed by professors who know 
better than to hold them to usual 
standards. 

“Most of the scholarships that 
disguise subsidizing were really in¬ 
tended to help intelligent teys 
without money to get an educa¬ 
tion useful to society. A fast-run¬ 
ning but slow-thinking halfback 
may be keeping out of college a 
bright lad who isn’t so good at 
snagging passes. 

“ Many collie jobs, usually the 
easiest ones, are reserved for ath- 
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letes. The non-athletic poor boy 
gets what is left. Athletes are 
often paid far more than non> 
athletes for certain jobs. 

“Francis Wallace wrote that he 
stopped scouting talent for big- 
time football colleges because too 
many of the football boys he had 
wangled into college graduated 
only to be too good for hard work 
and not quite good enough for the 
easy jobs they had expected. 

“The days when a star end 
could count on a soft berth in a* 
broker's office died with 1929. 
Professional football will pay a 
player only some ^1200 a season 
for the few years he lasts — pro¬ 
vided he measures up to profes¬ 
sional standards, which are ter¬ 
rific. Radio stations were mobbed 
this season by bewildered gridiron 
heroes hoping for soft work as 
football announcers. Most of them 
would have been better off if 
they'd never had the financial 
chance to die for alma mater. 

“Guesses on how much went 
into football pools in 1937 range be¬ 
tween $^ofioofioo and $75,000,000. 
Nobody knows exactly. But ev¬ 
erybody knows that the whole 
huge total, along with other lai^ 
sums bet on individual games, is 
handled by the lowest type of 
racketeers. 

“A boy who is living a lie 
learns a lot about cutting comers. 
Now put these facts together: big 
money staked every week — chis¬ 


eling gangsters — players made 
cynical by a dishonest system. 
Those are the makings of what 
might be the nastiest athletic 
scandal since the Black Sox. 

“Many admirers of football 
deny heatedly that the coU^e 
game could be fixed. According to 
highly responsible authority, it is 
already being fixed right along in 
at least one football-crazy section 
of the country. When some such 
scandal does break wide open, the 
public will have finished its job 
of wrecking. 

“The colleges will do much bet¬ 
ter to beat fate to the draw by per¬ 
forming the indicated surgery 
while there is yet time. All the 
college color in the country could 
hardly make up for the disillusion¬ 
ing spectacle of alma mater's 
young heroes pulling the kind of 
fast ones that class them with 
crooked jockeys. 

“ Football would still survive as 
a lusty game played; as at Emory 
University, for fun among intra¬ 
mural teams. 

“Or, for the athletic connoisseur, 
it would survive in the profes¬ 
sional leagues which are drawing 
more money and attention every 
season. 

“ But it would no longer pervert 
the atmosphere of higher educa¬ 
tion, warp the athletic programs 
of colleges and set a flagrant ex¬ 
ample of chicanery for American 
youth.” 
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NOy SAYS MR. CON: 

AGITATION is old Stuff. 

I Way back in the day of 

JL bone-crushing mass plays, 
several important colleges bowed 
to public opinion and dropped 
football. Most of them have since 
restored it, as the game, -opened 
and speeded up, became far less 
brutal. 

“The public has responded to 
the change by filling huge stadia 
at high prices. The same public 
is discovering — and not minding 
much — the fact that one way or 
another colleges subsidize many 
of their players. It is learning to 
take them cordially for what they 
are — husky kids, using athletic 
skill to pay for education — and 
to honor them for their grit, skill 
and perseverance. 

“It also knows that, since dumb 
beef long since went out of foot¬ 
ball, the modern college player 
must be as qffick on the uptake as 
he is on the charge. 

“There is no way to repeal this 
popular enthusiasm for the spec¬ 
tacle of game youngsters fighting 
a wholesome, thrilling, mimic war¬ 
fare because they enjoy it and 
because it helps some of them to 
aji education. 

“ If intercollegiate football were 
abolished, the public would seek 
spontaneous color and drama in 
some other intercollegiate sport 
— and find it. The net effect 
would be merely the elimination 


of the most colorful and charac¬ 
teristic American spectacle. 

“Professional croakers charge 
that ‘College football has turned 
into big business.' So it has. And a 
darn good thing too for the Ameri¬ 
can college and the American 
student. 

“For receipts from football buy 
equipment, pay transportation, 
hire coaches and build facilities for 
basketball, baseball, track, hockey, 
swimming, lacrosse, tennis, squash, 
• boxing, wrestling, fencing, rowing 
and everything else. 

“Every football player who is 
subsidized is only getting back a 
fraction of what he contributes in 
cash and inspiration to the physi¬ 
cal good of the whole college com¬ 
munity. • 

“Without football, college ath¬ 
letic associations owing large debts 
on new stadia would have to de¬ 
fault on their bonds, which would 
outrage the sports-minded alumni 
who bought those bonds out of 
devotion to alma mater. 

“ Conversely, each football vic¬ 
tory ties the alumnus closer to 
alma mater, and makes things far 
simpler for the college president 
when he needs funds for new dor¬ 
mitories. Where colleges are de¬ 
pendent on state funds, it works 
the same way on state legislators. 

“College presidents know that 
live youngsters, recognizing suc¬ 
cessful football teams as signs of 
energy and enterprise and of that 
electric comrad^ip known as 
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college spirit, are attracted to big- 
time football colleges. 

“Football is the keystone of 
college sport. Its glories foster a 
vigorous athletic psychology in¬ 
spiring every youth, dub or not, 
to play some game as best he can, 
building up a healthy habit of 
strenuous play that will pay him 
dividends the rest of his life. 

“Since football demands a maxi- 
milm of courage, discipline and 
perseverance, it is superlative 
training for later life. Many a fa-' 
mous college tackle, now a success 
in his chosen career, testifies that 
the moral training he got from 
Coach So-and-So was more valua¬ 
ble to him than all the rest of his 
college education put together. 

“Now that rile cuss-and-bully 
type of coach is passing out of the 
picture, that factor is still more 
important. The modern coach is 
usually intelligent, smart with 
boys, soft-spoken, shrewd — per¬ 
fect for leadingand training youth. 

“The healthiest thing that ever 
happened to intercollegiate foot¬ 
ball is the present tendency to 
admit subsidization and ask, with 
all the logic on one side: 'Why 
shouldn't needy boys be paid for 
their grueling battles in the inter¬ 
ests of the whole college P' 


“In a few years most colleges 
will have candidly brought things 
into the open. Already the mem¬ 
bers of one large conference have 
an agreement defining and limit¬ 
ing the amounts and number of 
athletic scholarships. All over the 
country various mutual agree¬ 
ments on talent-scouting and maxi¬ 
mum rates of pay are gradually 
building up a code of ethics that 
will eventually either’correct the 
worst abuses of intercollegiate 
football or put colleges that refuse 
to observe the code off the sched¬ 
ules of institutions that play fair 
in scouting and paying players. 

“Stringent financial pressure 
on college athletic associations 
that are still paying off on boom¬ 
time stadia and other buildings is 
already lessening as the bonds are 
retired. 

“By applying honest and real¬ 
istic regulation to the present 
situation, the game can still be 
saved for the old grsKl, the student 
and the public, with all its pag¬ 
eantry and excitement and its 
nation-wide fostering of a healthy 
attitude toward physical courage 
and hard knocks. To abolish the 
game on account of its present mi¬ 
nor extravagances would bb to bum 
the house down to roast the pig," 


00 


_ OHN Rbbd, a brooding, inq>c stage dectrician, who spent hts life 
yearning to i>la)r HamUt^ willed his skull to a Philaddphia tneater, to be 
used thereafter in the play as the skull of Yorick. — Edwin C. Hi}l 
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Outstanding Articles in the General Magazines for January 


Grand Rapids Bor Makes 
Good, by Beverly Smith — 

Senator Arthur Vandenberg, 
who came to politics after 
phenomenal success as a nevrapaper man, 
seems now the most likely Republican 
candidate for President in 194a Many 
and divergent are the opinions about him. 
An American staff writer sizes him up be¬ 
fore the campaign ** build-up ” begins. 

To My Unborn Son, by Thomas Sugrue 
— A letter to a Christmas child, telling 
him what sort of world he will find and 
what his parents discovered in courses on 
parentho^ they took and schoob t}iey 
investigated. 

Your Fortune in Your Eyes, by Louise 
Bascom Barratt — What your eyes reveal 
about your character. 

The World’s Greatest Engineering 
Wonder, by Richard L. Neuberger — 
The Bonneville and Grand Coulee dams 
and what they may mean not only to the 
Pacific Northwest but to the whole country. 


What’ll You Have? by Jo¬ 
seph Guillet—Wichita, Kan¬ 
sas, eats more fish than do 
the seaboard cities. People 
of the Northern states like orange juice 
better than do residen.ts of IHorida and 
California. And this restaurant man says 
he can tell what region you come from by 
watching you order a meal. 

Cloud Rider, by Webb Waldron — The 
story of Richard du Pont, 26-year-old 
American soaring champion, who believes 
4 ;he motorless plane to be the vehicle by 
which thousands of young Americans will 
take to the air. 

Furs for Her, by Jerome Beatty — How 
to buy a fur coat and be sure you're get¬ 
ting your money’s worth. 

Kino of the Giddyaps, by J. B. Gris¬ 
wold — Buck Jones became the leading 
star of Western pictiTres by doing what 
every boy has dreamed of. He grew up on 
a ranch, traveled with a circus, and mar¬ 
ried a bareback rider. 


American 

* * «a«a<nst 


No Third Term«sor Roose¬ 
velt, by Frank R. Kent — 

An outspoken political writer 
says that the Resident wants 
a third term but can’t get it because 
American democratic tradition is stronger 
than partisan politics. 

Russia Prepares for War, by the Afrr- 
cury*s Mossdw Correspondent—The Krem¬ 
lin dreads war and, despite its fine equip¬ 
ment, will go to any humiliating length 
to avoid it b^use Russian leaders fear to 
put guns in the hands of their own people. 

How TO Be A University President, by 
Herman G. James — The president of 
Ohio University states the qualifications 
of a collie administrator and the training 
which he needs. 


When Suluvan Kayoed 
Kilrain, by Oland D. Rus¬ 
sell — The famous 75-round 
bare-knuckle contest between 
John L. Sullivan and Jake Kilrain fought 
48 years ago in a little Mississippi town 
was a real grudge fight which makes pres- 
ent^ay championship bouts seem anemic. 

The Triumph of the Have-Not, by 
H. L. Mencken — The only result of five 
years of the New Deal, declares Mr. 
Mencken, is to deprive the thrifty worker 
of his rights and properties in order to sujp- 
port the shiftless have-nots at public 
expense. 

The Conquest of Pain, by John W. 
Thomason, Jr. — A consideration of the 
progress made by medical science in its 
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struggle to conquer pain through anes- 
thcsia, with notes on the controversial dis¬ 
covery of ether, based on Dr. Roy P. 
binney's new book ^bt Story of Motbetbood, 

What the Republicans Won’t Do, by 
Albert Jay Nock — The oppowtion party 


January 

should campaign to reduce the bureau¬ 
cratic structure of the federal govern¬ 
ment, declares Mr. Node, but he sees no 
hope of its doing so because internal war¬ 
fare in the Republican party has over¬ 
shadowed prindples. 
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Mios; Ameeican Shanty¬ 
town ON Wheels, by Carle- 
ton Beals — ConcUtions 
among the migratory work¬ 
ers of California, 8o percent of whom 
come from the drought states. These 
American gypsies offer a dramatic prob-' 
lem in shifting population, welcome as 
they are when crops arc to be harvested 
but otherwise considered a menace. 

Pleader for the Damned, by Henry F. 
Pring^le — Warden Lawes of Sing Sing 
took a job he didn’t want and has done 
more than any other* prison administrator 
to show that vengeance is not a cure for 
crime and that rehabilitation of criminals 
is posrible. 

You Bet Your LxfeI by V. A. Leslie and 
T, J. Quinn — A survey of financial re- 
sponril^ty laws in force in a8 states, and 
the Massachusetts compulsory automo¬ 
bile insurance, together with a new plan 
comparable to wtNkmen’s compensation 
proposed in New Hampslure and Con¬ 
necticut. 

Gettino Adjusted to Lite, by Winfred 
Rhoades — Many physical ills are the re¬ 
sult of sdf-pity and surrender of the spirit, 
says the author from his wide eaperience 
in personality work. Life is a haM disci- 
pUnarian, but success comes to those who 
learn from adverrity and adjust them.- 
selves to reaUty. 


What Good Are Finishing 
Schools? by Marian Casde 
— Finishing schools are not 
only a silly anachronism but 
dangerous because their students, destined 
to hold positions of wealth and influence, 
are sent out completely ignorant of the 
sodal and econonuc forces at work in the 
world. 

The Children or a Behaviorist, by 
Ambrose X. Johnston — A psychologist, 
once a disdple of John B. Watson, finds 
that his own children defy the theories of 
the behaviorists and perpetuate family 
traits. 

I Bbueve, by Della T. Lutes—Have 
faith and you will be free, says the author, 
who dtes her own case and others to show 
how spiritual strength is gained by a sim¬ 
ple and broad faith uncomplicated by 
creeds and dogma. „ 

Backyard Conservation, by Robert 
Moses — Protection of waters near large 
dries from pollution is a major prob¬ 
lem demanmng immediate action, de- 
dares CommisMoner Moses, who dtes 
New York’s shameful condition and what 
is bang done about it. 

Whose Right to Work? A tlebate be¬ 
tween Rabbi Edward L. Israel and Frank 
Henry Sdden — Presenting the dums of 
the worker to a property interest in his job 
and the right to strike as against the 
“right to woik” of die non-atriko:. 
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Tms Setback ih Business, 
by John T. Flynn — The 
causes of the business reces* 
sion and what lies ahead. 

This economist advocates moving down to 
a lower price level, which means abandon¬ 
ment of price-raising tricks, of promoting 
artifidal scarcity and of government 
salvaging of railroad and other corporate 
debt. 

I Fly for Spain, by Eugene Finnick — A 
lieutenant in the loyalist air force, now in 
a hospital, tells to Leland Stowe his ex¬ 
periences in the Spanish ddl war. 

Inyttation to the Country, by Charles 
Allen Smart — ^gnettes of life on^an 
Ohio farm by a dty man who has returned 
to lus ancestral acres. 

“Prexy," by a College Prendent — Nam¬ 
ing names and citing cases, this college 
head writes familiarly and keenly of the 
foibles and problems of college presidents. 


What's Behind the Stukes? 
by Alexander H. Frey — A 
presentation of labor's case 
for collective bargaining, 
and l^al means to make it a reality, with 
evidence of a concerted effort by em¬ 
ployers to sabotage the labor movement. 

Business Finds Its Voice, by S. H. 
Walker and Paul Sklar — Tlie unprece¬ 
dented efforts now bdng made by Ameri¬ 
can business men to “sell business” to the 
American people and overcome the dis¬ 
trust and suspidon of budness leaders. 

Word Trouble Among the Statesmen, 
by Stuart Chase — An attempt to find 
reality in the words of diplomats and 
statesmen as they affect you and me. 

World’s Fair, 1939: A Preview, by Gard¬ 
ner Harding — The unique idea behind 
the Fair of the Future and the attempt to 
subordinate individual advertising ex¬ 
hibits to the presentatidh of broad general 
paths of human progress. 


Harpers 

MACAniNE 


> What Happens to Our 
Rhodes Scholars? by Mil- 
ton MacKaye — Has Cedi 
Rhodes’ dream been real¬ 
ized? Has he advanced the cause of Eng¬ 
land? Have his scholars become national 
leaders? This study of 900 former Rhodes 
Scholars in the United States reveals in¬ 
teresting facts about thdr (distinction, 
thdr b^efs, and thdr occupations. 

John Steuart Curry, by Thomas Craven 
—The life tnd work of a distinctivdy 
American punter wh(^ at 40^ is coming 
into his own. 

Our Greatest Experience, Anonymous 
— Adopting three children, the youngest 
(»f whom was ux, is a task which few w(mld 
undertake espedally when the children 
came from a bad environment. This cou¬ 
ple ^ — and worked mirades. 


The Flu Epidemic of 1918, 
by Frederick Lewis Allen — 
Tlie scourge which swept 
the world in the fall of 1918 
but was crowded off the front pages by 
the emUng of the World War. The third 
of a series re-enacting our recent past. 

Zulus Also Fall in Love, by Attifio 
Gatti — An explorer and anthropolopst 
observes a Zulu idyl, and comments on 
the marriage customs of the race. 

Deeters, by Hden E. Livingston — 
When th^ who have been out of work 
find a job agun they also take on a new 
psychological problem, of adjustment — 
a state that this writer calls the deeters, 
and discusses from personal experience. 

The Copy Boy's First Story, by Samud 
Krdsler —A beginner in a newspaper 
office tdb how he became a reporter. 


Scribners 
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Private Virtue, Public Good 


Henry l^orton Robinson 


I K, Fraser's Golden Bough — that 
inexhaustible sourcoi-book of 
human custom and supersti¬ 
tion — there is a striking descrip¬ 
tion of a tribal scapegoat being 
scourged with thorns to atone for 
*the sins of his people. The motive 
1 behind this primitive ritual was to 
unload uMn a single individual the 
guilt of uie whole race, and to ex¬ 
piate in bis blood the crimes of 
everyone else. It was a barbarous 
and unreining orgy then; its mc^- 
em oounterpnrt is a barbarous and 
linexicusable orgy today. 

11ieiirge,Mpilbry#mmne| and 
to^^lo^l& genm blame off 
^dhto A ^fenaddva'vdm..^ thdi- 

iufy 

the heivens; dar}^,'or an 
on OUT' paM ibllt' it 
as.-thd' 
plir , 


Man as our favorite victim; amid 
the huzzahs of the multitude we 
now drag him off to the sacrifice. 
All the miseries and., fiiilures of 
American life are piled into a gloomy 
pyre, and the Business Man is laid 
upon it while the rabble nimbly 
applies the torch. It is really quite 
a spectacle — as diverting and in¬ 
structive as anything in Fraser's 
Golden Bough, 

Exhibitions of this sort may be 
emotionally necessary to the mob, 
but such outbursts Imild no man¬ 
sions in the Good* City. For the 
feet is that the business man has 
bm unjustly assailed by. those who, 
in his place, would be likely to do 
no- dimrendy—and probably no 
^tterl Supp^ we calmly analyze 
4 he'Ca 8 e iqpdnst the business man 
asd-iee how it stands up/He isac- 
eu^ fundamentally of "maldi^ 
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else. He is charged with subordinat¬ 
ing all other values — human, so¬ 
cial, and spiritual — to the First 
Law of Profit. He skimps on wages, 
and grinds his employes to powder. 
He “exploits” natural and human 
resources. Definitely he is a thing 
of evil and must be cast out before 
society can come to any good. 

That these charges are not wholly 
convincing is clear to anyone with 
enough historical perspective to real¬ 
ize that most of the progress ever 
made in this country is due largely 
to the pluck, enterprise and hardi¬ 
hood of private business. Without 
the business man the bulk of Amer¬ 
icans would still be digging clams 
along the shores of Massachusetts 
Bay. Indeed it is no exaggeration 
to say that the copious fulfillment 
of the American promise — observed 
not only in higher wages, shorter 
hours, and better housing, but in 
the broadest cultural development 
and loftiest social aspiration that 
this world has hitherto dreamed — 
is directly traceable to the Ameri¬ 
can business man. With the lever 
of business, this new Archimedes 
has not only moved, but actually 
lifted the world! 

But suppose for a moment that 
everything charged against the busi¬ 
ness man were true; suppose he 
were proved to be greedy, selfish, 
hard-driving. Who among his ac¬ 
cusers is free of similar sins? Who 
among them is eligible to cast the 
first stone? 

If the lash-wielders and grand 


inquisitors could turn from their 
grim baiting of the business man 
and bend a quiet eye upon their 
own consciences — what would they 
find there? Twenty-seven-jeweled 
idealism ? Perfection, recumbent on 
a fleecy cloud? Would they find the 
humility of St. P'rancis or the selfless¬ 
ness of Damien ? Tolerance ? Broth¬ 
erly love? Invariable integrity in 
small matters and large? Would 
they, after long searching, find in¬ 
scribed upon their heart’s secret 
tablet the gentle philosophy of the 
Golden Rule? 

I think they would not find these 
virtues any more plentiful in them¬ 
selves than in the business man. To 
take specific cases: Does the ordi¬ 
nary housewife treat her servant 
with unfailing consideration ? Does 
the farmer voluntarily share the 
fruits of harvest with his hired 
man? He does not, yet works him* 
like an indentured slave 12 to 15 
hours a day. Universities, muse¬ 
ums, foundations are neither re¬ 
markably humane nor dazzlingly 
generous to their employes: the 
case of the Harvard scrubwomen 
advertised to the world the plight 
of the wretched creatures who, for 
a pittance, mop the floors in Aca¬ 
demia. And politicians, those stone- , 
in-hand gentlemen who usually lead 
the procession up to the foot of the 
pilbry, are perfect examples of “one¬ 
way guys.” Verily, tneir pockets 
are lined with fishhooks. They are 
great students of the dollar {their 
own dollar) and are ad€pt only at 
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spending without scruple other peo¬ 
ple’s money. 

The professional classes, particu¬ 
larly lawyers and physicians, are 
highly vocal about the “ethics” 
that govern their actions. But is 
the doctor always scrupulous? And 
the lawyer, skilled in the intrica¬ 
cies (and flexibilities) of the law — 
is be never moved to embroider the 
homespun fabric of truth? Gaze now 
at the teacher. Does a passion for 
pure learning always animate his 
soul? Is he never dogmatic, biased, 
harsh to those who oppose him? 
Alas, experience testifies that the 
ethical behavior of the professional 
classes is not always superior to, or 
different from, the business man 
“grubbing in the marts of trade.” 

Again, how many foremen, de¬ 
partment heads and superintend¬ 
ents who actually handle labor are 
'fair to those under their control? 
The proverbial tyranny of the petty 
boss is meaner than anything suf¬ 
fered at the hands of the employer. 
Is not the labor leader sometimes 
treacherous, greedy and iron-handed? 
As for the great class of employes 
in all lines of business — can they 
sincerely say (if given the oppor¬ 
tunity and responsibility of burn¬ 
ing losses themselves) that they 
could or would be any wiser, more 
patient or generous than their har¬ 
assed employer? 

No, it simply does not wash 
when we blame the business man 
for the evils that have befallen our 
country. He is as much, and as lit¬ 


tle, to blame as the rest of us. And 
before we can go about plucking 
the mote out of our brother’s eye, 
we must attend to the bigger and 
more pressing job of casting the 
beam out of our own! 

Let us make no mistake about 
this: we cannot have, nor shall we 
have, any marked improvement in 
politics, business or social well-be¬ 
ing until the generality of men and 
women, a// men and women, lift 
the small wicket of their own con¬ 
science (so rarely opened these days) 
and honestly examine into the 
meanness they find there. Until we 
do this, all schemes for economic 
easement and social security will 
come to nothing, for there is no 
substance on which to found them, 
no material steel strong enough to 
lift the parapets of these lovely 
dreams into permanent edifices. Un¬ 
til there is a more general manifes¬ 
tation of private virtue for public 
goodf substantial progress toward 
the Ideal State is as illusionary as 
the date-palms and crystal streams 
in a desert mirage. 

We cannot legislates Utopia into 
existence. Neither can we create 
any agency of commonweal stronger 
than the integrity of the individu¬ 
als who comprise it. And it is this 
inward quest for private strength 
and inte^^ty of character that must 
increasingly become our foremost 
preoccupation. This education, slow, 
painful, stoical, must be carried on 
from infancy, in every home and 
classroom, by means of parental 
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example and stern precept. Essen¬ 
tially, such education is the weld¬ 
ing of firm-knit, well-integrated 
individuals, undeluded by promises 
of unearned ease, able and willing 
to accept the burdens that have to 
be borne with fortitude by the ma¬ 
ture soul — borne without whining, 
or dodging, or blaming others for 
the severity of life. It is an ideal not 
easy to attain, but in comparison 
with its rewards, no other ideal is 
worth attaining. 

Confused by the external appear¬ 
ances of social ill, we sometimes 
forget that these are surface mani¬ 
festations only; they are the result, 
not the cause of our trouble. The 
true defect is in ourselves; it is from 
within that the great amelioration 
must begin. As Thoreau points out, 
“There are a hundred men hacking 
at the branches of evil, to one who 
is striking at the root.” Yet there is 
no vast mystery about what we 
must do to be saved. One need not 
be a religionist to realize that much 
of our present evil is rooted in our 
failure to practice the humble vir¬ 
tue of Caritaf — simple kindness, 
dearness of brother to brother, mu¬ 
tual tenderness and tolerance — 
Charity, if you will. Next to bread, 
this is the food all mortals most 
hunger for; it is the one essential 
vitamin of the soul. In times of ca¬ 
tastrophe and disaster it finds a 
natural expression, good to contem¬ 
plate, in men’s actions. Even ro¬ 
mantic girls vote Kindness first in 
their college polls when cataloguing 


the qualities they seek in a lover. 
Its absence makes all other pros¬ 
perities valueless; its presence ren¬ 
ders all hardships and privations 
endurable. 

Soothing and effective as this 
lubricant of Kindness is, how few 
of us pour it on the frictions of our 
daily lives! Among my friends, I 
know only two or three who habit¬ 
ually show a kindly consideration 
toward the fellow humans who per¬ 
form for them the hundred humble 
services of the day. Ask yourself 
frankly, what manner of humanity 
does your voice and mien indicate 
to the salesperson, the taxi driver, 
the waiter? Are you, as a wife, in¬ 
variably tender and understanding 
to your husband? Are you, as a 
father, unfailingly patient and long- 
suffering with your son? 

How few of us can say that in 
these daily contacts and inner con¬ 
quests of self we are contributing 
our mite to a nobler generation of 
mankind! Yet until we begin, by 
scattering the immortal seed of 
Kindness in the world, to make it 
a better place for our having lived 
here—we should not expect, we shall 
notget^ the “more abundant life” for 
which all men so ardently yearn. 

It may sound absurd to speak of 
Kindness in a world mad with strife, 
but it is significant that the greatest 
Victim of ail time — the Scapegoat 
of the Cross — placed it first, even 
higher than Faith, on the scroll of 
His teaching. This simple quality, 
emphasized in His SeFmon on the 
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Mount, and reiterated in His every 
action, has been singularly vital in 
the darkest periods of human grief 
and despair. It has pointed out the 
. way, more eloquently than learning 
or statesmanship, to a more work¬ 
able and less violent relationship 
between human beings. Kindness is 
an eminently practical virtue, and 
there can be no salvation without 
it. 

My fellows, let us link Kindliness 
with Integrity, plant these deep in 
the soil of the human heart, and a 
new heaven and earth will blos- 
^ som, not only for us but for the 
generations that follow after. Some 
-jf you will object that this plea is 
too naive, too fantastic for men to 
consider. Integrity, you say, is pos¬ 




sible only to a few patrician souls, 
and Kindliness is too much to ex¬ 
pect among common men struggling 
lor food and security. I have heard 
these objections before, and in mo¬ 
ments of weakness am tempted to 
listen. But at such times I gaze 
back at the long and winding ascent 
that my fellow men have already 
traversed out of darkness, and am 
filled with wonder at the steeps be¬ 
hind us. 

If, through Integrity and Love, 
this much has been possible, what 
future impossibilities need be feared? 
If we have come thus far by reason 
of the strange divinity within us, 
may we not, impelled by the same 
peculiar force, struggle yet higher 
toward the Face of Light? 


♦ 


Only So Much JDo I Know As I Have Lived 

•—’ Emenon 

<011 the garden of the School for Sympathy, I saw children playing: A 
eirl of 12, her eyes covered with a bandage, was being led about care¬ 
fully between the flower beds by a lad of eight. Wistfi^y watching the 
others was another child on crutches. 


**She is not really blind,” explained the teacher. ”This is only her 
blind day, as it is the other child’s lame day.” 

In the course of the term each child has a blind day, during which a 
bandage shuts out all light and it is a point of honor not to peep; a lame 
day; a deaf day; a dumb day. This means the need of assistance in every¬ 
thing, and another child is appointed to help. It is educative for both, 
for the one privil^ed to see discovers that the necessity of describing to 
another makes all that he sees the more interesting. 

— E. V. Lucw ia J LilUt ef Everytkint 



^The Income Tax Collector is human, after all 


Many Happy Returns 

Condensed from The American Magazine 
As told to Jerome Beatty 


lEVEN YEARS AGO when I be¬ 
came a federal Revenue Agent 
verifying income tax returns, 
I thought that to hold my job 1 
must take the attitude that the 
taxpayer is always wrong — that 
to win promotion I must ruthlessly 
dig up more tax. But one of the 
hrst things they told me was that 
I wasn*t to be tough, that I wasn't 
an olEcer of the law looking for cul¬ 
prits. 

I soon found that our job is to 
see that returns are correct. The 
amount of additional tax we col¬ 
lect has nothing to do with our rat¬ 
ing. We are supposed to be impar¬ 
tial judges and, being human, most 
of us get real satisfaction out of dis¬ 
covering that a refund is due a 
taxpayer. 

One day I examined a return 
made out in a scrawly hand show¬ 
ing a net income of $2604.32. At¬ 
tached was a money order for the 
full amount — all the man had 
earned the previous year. I went to 
see this man, a foreigner who was a 
skilled woodworker, but unedu¬ 
cated. I made him and his wife un¬ 
derstand, to their great joy, that 
the government would refund the 
full amount. A few minutes later I 


heard howls from the kitchen, where 
I discovered the woodworker whal¬ 
ing his 16-year-old son with a bread¬ 
board. 

“That's what school does. Mis¬ 
ter Uncle Sam," the father shouted. 
“That boy, he did it! He bring the 
paper and say, ‘That's what you 
pay Uncle Sam or you go to jail,* 
and I say *Wow! By gee, she sure 
is big that tax. But this country 
has been good to me and I want to 
do the right thing,' so I take most 
all we got out of the saving bank 
and send it to Uncle Sam." 

I am constantly astonished by 
the honesty of the average citizen. 
The Department recently made a 
nation-wide search for tax evaders; 
500 agents checked the classified 
telephone directories and automo¬ 
bile registrations in the 500 largest 
cities. They turned up 120,000 in¬ 
dividuals and business firms who 
had filed no return. Fewer than 700 
of these had taxable incomes, and 
most of them owed only small. 
amounts and had failed to file only 
through ignorance. 

I don't believe one percent of 
the taxpayers whose returns are 
found deficient set out deliberately 
to cheat the government. Many 
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try to avoid tax by interpreting 
the law incorrectly! thinking, Well, 
maybe they'll let me take that 
deduction. If not, I'll pay." We 
collected l77/x>o,ooo last year from 
folks who, when challenged, im¬ 
mediately agreed they were wrong. 

It's the fellows who try to evade 
tax by concealing income who cause 
trouble. Some time ago a shyster 
lawyer called on us and said, "I 
have a client who will pay |ioo,ooo 
for a clean bill of health if you 
won't ask questions." 

" We don't do business that way," 
the collector said. When the lawyer 
left, he had the Intelligence Unit 
put a man on his trail. The lawyer 
was seen having a serious confer¬ 
ence at luncheon with a man I'll 
call Mike Robinson — a fellow 
listed as a "real estate dealer," 
whose returns always appeared cor- 
• rect. Special agents found he was 
really a vice overlord, and within 
six months secured evidence that 
not only sent Robinson to jail, but 
brought in 1125,000 more tax. 

A few days after the conviction 
the lawyer called again. "The man 
I spoke to you about will pay ^150^ 
000 now," he said, “and show you 
his boolu. You fellows did such a 
good job with Mike Robinson that 
my client is scared." 

A sensational conviction always 
brings a train of unsolicited rev¬ 
enue. After Al Capone was found 
guilty hundreds of gamblers and 
racketeers rushed to pay over 
13,000,000 in taxes and penalties. 


Unless youare acrook you needn't 
shake in your boots when a revenue 
agent calls and says your return is 
incorrect. He'll demand what he 
thinks the law requires from you. 
But he'll explain your rights and 
show you how to file a protest if 
you don't agree with him. If he is 
obeying orders he will take the at¬ 
titude that you are an honest man 
and have made honest mistakes. 

Recently 1 called to check a 
salesman who had mistakenly de¬ 
ducted ^800 for two children who 
were ever 18. He was actually 
afraid of what we'd do to him. But 
before 1 had finished, I showed him 
where he had failed to take deduc¬ 
tions on his automobile used in his 
business. Upkeep, depreciation and 
expensive repairs after an accident 
amounted to almost as much as his 
improper deductions. 

A year or so ago we had evidence 
that might have been used to prose¬ 
cute a score of the biggest movie 
stars. Upon advice of an “expert" 
who made out their returns, they 
had taken improper deductions. 
There was real doubt that the movie 
people had willfully cheated the 
government, but the “expert," who 
had collect^ huge fees for her sly 
counsel, knew she was breaking the 
law — and went to jail. If a man 
tells you he knows secret ways to 
evade tax, look out. 

In offices throughout the coun¬ 
try there are 3200 of us who check 
returns; and one taxpayer out of 12 
receives a visit from us yearly, 50 
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percent of these visits producing 
additional revenue for the govern¬ 
ment or refunds to the taxpayer. 

Let’s suppose I’m at my desk 
with your return before me. The 
first thing I decide is whether you 
have a “good tax record.” If your 
previous returns appear correct, if 
there are entries of small amounts 
of income that we might not other¬ 
wise discover, if your figures are 
recorded to the cent (indicating 
accuracy, not rough guesswork), 
and if the whole document seems 
to have an air of honesty, that’s a 
good mark in your favor. 

I look to see if you are reporting 
interest on securities you owned the 
year before and, if not, whether 
you report their sale. I compare 
your deductions through past years 
and if you suddenly become a heavy 
contributor to charity I wonder 
why. 

In each of our 38 field offices are 
agents who clip from the news¬ 
papers every day any information 
that gives a clue to income which 
may not be reported by a taxpayer. 

One clipping recently told of a 
robbery — a business man reported 
to the police that ^500,000 in mort¬ 
gages had been stolen. His returns 
showed he had never reported in¬ 
terest on them.. A woman who hit 
the “daily double” at a race track 
and won I1248 was quite surprised 
when we went to see why she hadn’t 
reported it. 

In your file may be a letter from 
an informer. We receive hundreds, 


most of them false and malicious, 
but we investigate them all and a 
few turn out to be correct. One 
anonymous letter gave us a tip 
that brought $22^,000 in deficient 
tax. They come from wronged wives 
who have separated from their hus¬ 
bands, from discharged employes 
seeking revenge, and some from 
people who are merely jealous. 

The small taxpayer often neglects 
allowable deductions. Business men 
overlook depreciation more than 
any other item — and this applies 
to a carpenter’s tools as well as a 
corporation’s machinery. 

Many persons note, as they oc¬ 
cur, amusement taxes paid, small 
losses by fire, theft and casualty, 
little contributions to church or 
charity, and small loans that turn 
out to be bad debts. All put to¬ 
gether they will be worth deduct¬ 
ing. But unless there is a record, 
we may not allow them. We’re 
likely to accept your estimate of 
the amount of gasoline tax you 
have paid but other guesses just 
don’t go. 

The income tax blank is an austere 
document full of strange phrases, 
and the taxpayer almost invariably 
feels he is dealing with a stern and 
ruthless monster. I wish people 
would understand that we agents 
are human beings who have wives 
and children and homes and who 
go on Sunday picnics — and that 
the Department will be glad to 
have you report any agent who 
treats you unfairly. 



JVe Are JVhat JV ? Eat 

Condensed from Collier’s, The National Weekly 
Victor G. Ueiser^ M.D. 

Author of “An American Doctor’s Odyssey” 


I N the north of India occurred a 
strange mystery: the Sikhs and 
the Pathans, reared in the same 
filth and squalor as the people of 
Madras in the south, grew to six- 
foot healthy manhood, while the 
Madrasis were small and stunted. 

Milk every day in the form of 
sour curds, a small amount of meat 
^ and plenty of leafy vegetables, po^ 
tatoes and whole wheat bread 
‘ ^ormed the diet of the Sikhs and 
Pathans. Rice, red pepper, tamarind 
and dried fish was the food of the 
Madrasis. 

Noting this. Sir Robert McCar- 
rison of the Indian Medical Service 
began to experiment. In his labora¬ 
tory I saw 12 cages of white rats — 
offspring of one parent stock. As I 
approached the first cage a heavy, 
stocky rat lunged viciously at me. 
His hair was rough, his whiskers 
bristled threateningly. He was ready 
to fight at the drop of a hat. From 
the time he had been weaned he 
had been fed on white bread and 
iam, boiled beef, boiled mutton, 
boiled fish, boiled vegetables, boiled 
tea — the English workman’s daily 
fare. It was apparent that be smd 
his fellows partook of the nature 
of the Britons, and never, never 
would be slaves. 

Next to them, pink eyes round 


and placid, were rats brought up 
on the Sikh and Pathan diet. They 
were as large as the British rats, 
but their fur lay sleek and smooth; 
they were gently disposed. 

Little things, healthy but no big¬ 
ger than large mice, lived next door. 
These were the Madrasi rats. 

In the cage beyond, the rats 
grew short and w’ide in the middle, 
with oily hair, and whiskers twirled 
to fine points. They were French 
rats accustomed to pot-au-feii rich 
in fats, meats flooded with fine 
sauces, and salads drenched in fine 
dressings. 

They had neighbors who were 
short and wiry, and scurried around 
energetically. Fish, highly polished 
rice and occasionally a crab had 
been the foods of these Japanese 
rats. 

It seemed scarcely credible that 
all the rats were of the same ances- 

The Japanese, who are sensitive 
about their small stature, have 
done extensive research on diet as 
it affects the size of human beings. 
The Japanese national foods lack 
inorganic salts and vitamins A and 
B. The Director of the Japanese 
Imperial Institute of Nutrition con¬ 
ceived the notion of drying certain 
fish in which vitamins and salts 
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occur richly, and grinding them into 
a powder. This was sprinkled as 
seasoning on the noonday food of a 
selected group of Japanese school 
children. After four years of this 
regimen, the sturdy experimentees 
suffer from fewer childhood mala¬ 
dies, weigh on the average about 
five pounds more, and are several 
centimeters taller than the other 
children. 

This experiment opened another 
gate into the unexplored field of 
nutrition as related to the develop¬ 
ment of racial characteristics and 
the promotion of growth. It showed 
that probably other factors besides 
inheritance account for tall parents 
often begetting tall children. It 
may be because those households 
serve foods which make for growth. 

Diet can be the cause of many 
diseases. For example, the stomachs 
and intestines of many of the in¬ 
habitants of southern India are 
riddled with ulcers. Bad as is the 
condition in Madras, it is much 
worse in adjacent Travancore, where 
the natives consume large quanti¬ 
ties of pure starch as found in their 
tapioca root. The laboratory men 
put two groups of rats on the 
respective diets of these two prov¬ 
inces. Over a quarter ofthose eating 
Travancorian food and lo per¬ 
cent of those on the Madrasi diet 
presently developed gastric or in¬ 
testinal ulcers; these figures corre¬ 
spond almost exactly with the 
incidence of the disease among the 
two peoples. No ulcers occurred in 


the control rats fed on balanced 
rations. 

The Japanese in turn discovered 
that if diets producing ulcers in rats 
were continued for more than i8o' 
days, the ulcers turned into cancers 
and were incurable; if the diets 
were reversed within that time, 
they disappeared. 

Such discoveries ofifer hope that 
much human suffering may be pre¬ 
vented. Half the 12,000,000 inhab¬ 
itants of Sind in northern India 
suffer from painful stones in the 
bladder. Dr. McCarrison fed the 
Sind diet to healthy rats; with dra¬ 
matic suddenness 50 percent devel¬ 
oped stones, again paralleling the 
incidence of the disease in the hu¬ 
man population. No stones, how¬ 
ever, formed in a group of rats fed 
this same diet with the simple addi¬ 
tion of a daily teaspoonful of milk. 
It is probable the same result could 
be repeated and millions could be 
saved from pain if every day they 
could drink just one pint of milk. 

In this country the per capita 
consumption of milk provides an 
excellent index to tuberculosis. The 
more milk drunk, the fewer the 
cases. During the World War, in 
food-lacking Germany and Austria, 
the tuberculosis rate rose rapidly. 
In the first few years after the war, 
despite overcrowding in sunless, 
unsanitary houses, the incidence 
came down quickly; the populace 
were once more l^ing supplied 
with milk, fats and other food es¬ 
sentials. 
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The person who lacks health may 
often lack only some essential food 
property. “Hog and hominy" with 
sorghum for sugar has long been 
the diet in parts of our own South. 
Result — pellagra. Remedy — an 
ordinary vegetable garden. 

Before the American brought his 
highly milled flour, cereals and other 
foods to Hawaii, strong, sound 
teeth flashed from dark Hawaiian 
faces. But no sooner had American 
diet been substituted for taro, the 
native tuber from which poi is 
made, than an 80 percent tooth .de¬ 
cay developed, a high figure, identi¬ 
cal with that in the United States. 
Four years ago 1000 Hawaiian 
children were shifted back to the 
diet of their forefathers. In the very 
first year tooth decay dropped to 40 
percent, and now it appears to be 
about eight, an extraordinary de¬ 
crease. 

Research in Japan has shown 
that the healing period of appendix 
operation wounds may be acceler¬ 
ated or retarded according to the 
amount of vitamin A supplied in 
the post-operative diet. Mysterious 
indeed are the powers of vitamins. 
During the war, many Russian 
soldiers on night expeditions blun¬ 
dered blindly, sometimes to their 
deaths. Their retinas had lost so 


much sensitivity, because of lack 
of vitamin A in their diets, that 
in semi-darkness they could see noth¬ 
ing. 

The average robust adult requires 
about 3000 calories per day of 
properly balanced food. Almost 
without exception, Americans who 
can aflford it consume 6000 or more. 
This results in overweight, and the 
bloated abdomens of middle age; 
and it puts too great a strain on the 
digestive tract. 

Curiously enough, overindulgence 
in improper foods is actually respon¬ 
sible for some of this overeating. 
Highly seasoned, strongly flavored 
or improper foods cause fermenta¬ 
tion and irritation. The intestinal 
tract, for protection, throws out a 
catarrhal phlegm which not only 
causes digestive disturbances but 
clogs the sievelike intestines. With 
the absorbing surface thus reduced, 
the same amount of nourishment 
can be obtained only by eating 
several times as much food. The 
obvious remedy is correct eating. 

Impounded rats, eating perforce 
what they are furnished, may thrive 
and grow vigorous. Reasoning man, 
with laboratory knowledge at his 
disposal, remains a slave to dietary 
habits,^ sacrificing his health, and 
sometimes even his life. 
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[o ERROR is SO common as to suppose that a smile is a necessary ingredi¬ 
ent of the pleasing. There are few faces that can afford to smile. A smile 
is sometimes bewitching, in general vapid, often a contortion. But the 
bewitching smile usually beams from the grave face. It is then irresistible. 

* — Lord Beacon6field 



A message directly affecting every 
citizen, old or young, who is interested 
in the destiny of our country 


^^Why Do They Let Us Run ItU* 

A PRIMER IN GOOD GOR'ERNMENT 

By 

Frank R. Kent 

Outstanding political commentator; author of "The Great 
Game of Politics,’* "History of the Democratic Party,” etc.* 


“ YT'^ YHY DO YOU The second of se^ral arti- q^X activity, they wiU 
VA/^pposeAey vindicate - clear ^ 

V V let US run the most unpOTtant ques> the hilt those proph- 
it?” That question, in confronting the natum: ets who have scoiied 

a tone of amused con- ^DemoCTac^?'^*' notion that a 

tempt, was asked of people are fit to gov- 

the writer a number of years ago by ern themselves, and who predict an 
a sly, cynical subordinate in the ultimate period of chaos brought 
old and extremely unsavory Bren- about by the dead, mushy weightof 


nan machine of Chicago, now ex- popular incompetency, 
panded into the equally unsavory It is, of course, old stuff to point 


but even more powerful Kelly-Nash 
machine through, which in the past 
few years many millions of federal 
funds have filtered and to which 
have fallen slices of federal patron¬ 
age, huge and juicy beyond all 
previous political dreams. 

In that question *^Wby do they 
let us run itf *' is involved the whole 
story of the dangers that lurk in our 
democratic system. It pierces deeply 
our national Achilles heel and its 
answer is a devastating indictment 
of the people as a whole. Because, as 
sure as fate, unless some day they 
substitute for their political leth¬ 
argy and ignorance an informed, 
alert and ceaselessly vigilant politi- 


out that great machines such as the 
Kelly-Nash in Chicago, thePender- 
gast machine in Kansas City, the 
Frank Hague machine in New Jer¬ 
sey, the Earle-Guffey machine in 
Pennsylvania, what was the former 
Huey Long machine in Louisiana, 
Tammany in New York, and the 
numerous smaller ones in less popu¬ 
lous towns are nourished at the 
public expense, and exact a cash 
contribution from every citizen, 
rich and poor, male and female. 
It is perhaps trite, but it is none the 
less necessary to repeat that the 
waste and graft (“calces” they call 
the latter in Chicago) of.local gov¬ 
ernment force the peoj^e^to pay 
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not only much more in direct taxes, 
but immensely more in indirect 
taxes, reflected in higher cost of 
rent, clothes, food and everything 
else. The basic fact is that these 
grafting parasites, who are gradu¬ 
ally sapping the security of the 
country, could not exist but for 
the absurd inertia of honest citi¬ 
zens. They could be thrown out 
with a little intelligent effort. No 
wonder that cunning old Bren¬ 
nan ite asked “Why do you suppose 
they let us run it?” 

Two incidental points should- be 
emphasized. First, despite its many 
flaws and manifold faults, our sys¬ 
tem is the best ever devised by 
man for the general v/elfare of a 
people. Of course it worked better 
— as every governmental process 
must — before the country grew to 
such vast proportions. But even 
How, even with the sex and illiter¬ 
acy bars down, with voting practi¬ 
cally unrestricted and the field open 
for every demagogue to plow, still 
it remains the most desirable. 

Second, the yardstick by which 
to measure its life line is the char¬ 
acter and intelligence of the people. 
If it survives, it will be because, 
alarmed by what they see and 
stirred by appeals, the American 
people stop being saps, take their 
politics seriously and insist vehe¬ 
mently upon competency ind econ¬ 
omy in county, city, state and fed¬ 
eral governments. If they can be 
stirred, or prodded, or scared into 
that state of mind, the system can 


be salvaged. If not, then we will 
bumblepuppy along for an indefi¬ 
nite number of years until the 
accumulated and intolerable bur¬ 
dens of debt, taxes and bureaucracy 
will break the communal back. 

What can be done to check the 
present downward trend of democ¬ 
racy ? We must come out of the fog 
in which we live politically and get 
down to brass tacks. For example, 
one of the worst popular misconcep¬ 
tions is that national government 
and politics are more important 
than local government and politics. 
They are not. It is just the reverse. 
Local politics is not only more vital 
but it is basic. It is the foundation 
upon which the whole structure 
rests — and if it is not sound, then 
nothing built on it is sound. The 
whole business starts in the precinct 
and to confine our interest to the 
top and ignore the bottom is simply 
stupid. 

Yet a great many supposedly 
smart men, who pride themselves 
on their political knowledge, are 
concerned exclusively with national 
affairs. Contemptuously, they leave 
local politics to the local machines, 
though any politician could tell 
them that the basis of political 
power is local and that Presidents, 
as well as Senators and Representa¬ 
tives, depend upon the local units 
for their political survival and sup¬ 
port. The best way to have influ¬ 
ence in national politics is to have 
influence in local politics. 

A second misconception, closely 
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related to the hrst but even more 
paralyzing to political competency 
is the widely cherished belief that 
the general election is more impor¬ 
tant than the primary election; that 
while it is a duty to vote in the gen¬ 
eral, the primaries can well be left 
to the politicians. That is the aver¬ 
age voter’s idea. And it is wickedly 
and dangerously untrue. The truth 
is that the primaries are infinitely 
more vital than the general elec¬ 
tion. The truth is that the primaries 
are the key to all politics. The truth 
is that, in general, the possession of 
that key gives to an individual or 
an organization a power such as no 
individual or organization ought to 
have in a country such as this; a 
power which makes a joke of ma¬ 
jority rule; a power which is always 
and inevitably abused. It is held by 
the professional leaders of the po¬ 
litical machines, and held not be¬ 
cause they have won it or earned it, 
but solely because the great masses 
of the voters do not participate in 
the primaries. It is largely acquired 
by default, the result of popular 
ignorance. That’s what my political 
acquaintance meant when he said, 
“Why do you suppose they let us 
run it?’* 

That slick fellow knew that in¬ 
difference to the primaries was 
equivalent to handing the country 
over to the politicians to run — 
not only locally but nationally. 
Presidents are nominated in con¬ 
ventions made up by delegates 
chosen in primaries — and if the 


primaries are controlled by the 
machine bosses, the machine bosses 
can pick the President. Any na¬ 
tional convention of either party 
can be controlled by less than 50 
men. There is no way for candi¬ 
dates of either of the two great 
parties to get on the general elec¬ 
tion ballot except through the pri¬ 
maries. 

Let that fact smk in and the 
logic of the rest is irresistible. Pri¬ 
maries are the exclusive gate through 
which all party candidates must 
pass. Control of that gate in any 
community clearly means control 
of the political situation in that 
community. It ought then to be 
plain that so long as the machine 
controls the primaries it has the 
power to limit the choice of the 
voters in the general election to its 
choice in the primaries. 

That is the second fact to let 
sink in. It is the real secret of 
machine power. Defeating its can¬ 
didate in the general election not 
only does not break its grip; it 
often does not make a dent in it. 
It continues to function as a politi¬ 
cal machine after a general election 
defeat just as it did before — 
chagrin^, perhaps, and perhaps a 
little chastened, but not really hurt. 

The only place a machine can be 
beaten is in the primaries. All over 
the country, in 99 percent of aU 
elections, the choice of the voters 
in the general election is limited to 
the choice of the voters in the 
primary elections. 
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When, as happens, the vote in 
the primaries is sometimes as low 
as a fortieth of the general election 
vote, often less than a tenth, rarely 
more than a third, it is easy to 
understand how the politicians 
with their organized jobholders, 
machine dependents and precinct 
workers can control. It is, as I have 
said, largely a matter of default, 
and on general election day the vot¬ 
ers have to choose between candi¬ 
dates selected for them by the two 
party machines. Clearly, this is a 
state of affairs which breeds wi^ste 
and graft, fills public offices, high 
and low, with incompetents, frauds 
and fakirs. Unchecked, it is a mere 
matter of time until the collapse 
comes. 

What can be done about it ? Per¬ 
haps “the people” are not suffi¬ 
ciently alert or intelligent to do 
• anything about it. Perhaps we will 
continue to wobble dumbly along, 
bleating like sheep and letting the 
politicians “run it,” until we all 
land in the well-known ditch. 
However, I do not believe that. I 
very firmly believe that there is 
enough intelligence in this country, 
if only it can be concentrated and 
energized and unified in thought on 
this subject, to provide the leader¬ 
ship for the great confused and 
strangely mingled mass of voters 
needed to restore health to politics. 
But to do that it is essential for the 
great number of informed and ca¬ 
pable individuals, groups, agencies, 
societies and organizations in this 


*5 

country, who really want decent 
government, who believe in our 
system and want it to last, to cast 
aside inertia and impress certain 
facts upon the people of our coun¬ 
try as a whole: 

First, that local, politics is very 
much more important than na¬ 
tional politics. 

Second, that the primary is 
more important than the general 
election. 

Third, that these two things are 
basic and controlling, and not to 
appreciate this fact makes us a na¬ 
tion of political suckers, who soon 
or late will come to grief. 

If, through persistent and con¬ 
tinuous educational campaigns, these 
facts can be drilled into the great, 
soggy, collective mind, eventually 
sentiment can be aroused. That is 
the main thing — sentiment and 
understanding. And, of course, there 
are three concrete things for which 
intelligent leadership should cease¬ 
lessly fight: 

First, simpler and shorter ballots. 

Second, fewer elections. 

Third, honesty in count. 

As much as anything else, the 
unnecessarily numerous city and 
state elections and the outrageously 
complicated and bewildering bal¬ 
lots discourage the people from par¬ 
ticipation in their local affairs and 
play into the hands of the politi¬ 
cians. 

The picture is by no means hope¬ 
less. This country is so rich and so 
tough that even fools could not 
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wreck it if once the people became less we make it impossible for cyni- 
sensibly vibrant about politics, cal politicians to ask, **Why do 
But wreck it they can and will un- they let us run it?” 




Stone Walk Did Not a Prison Make 

Richard Le Gallienne in The New York Sun 


F or many years before its fall, prison 
life in the Bastille had a light, even 
a gay side. Few common criminals were 
sent there, and from the reign of Louis 
XIV until 1789 it was more like a club 
than a prison — one lived as one pleased, 
ate and drank well, gave receptions to 
one’s friends in rooms furnished with 
every comfort and elegance, visited 
from one ceil to another, winning and 
losing at cards and enjoying ail social 
pleasures, not forgetting lovemaking. 
There was practically nothing a “pris¬ 
oner” could not do — except leave. 

The right of fathers in those days to 
send unmanageable sons to the Bas¬ 
tille on a lettre de cachet — a blank or¬ 
der of arrest granted persons of influ¬ 
ence, rigned by the King — contributed 
much to the liveliness of life. Husbands 
and wives used them upon each other 
also; so what iirith young gentlemen 
scap^aces, profligate husbands and 
flirtatious vdves, life was not dull. 
Those with less frivolous tastes found 
no lack of grave companions who had 
joined the Bastille club on account of 
original ofniuons in politics or philoso- 
phy. 

His Majesty not only proWded his 


guests with the best in food and wine, 
but replenished their wardrobes also, 
and guests complained loudly if their 
clothing was not to their taste. “Mon¬ 
sieur,” writes one prisoner to the gov¬ 
ernor, “the shirts brought me are not 
those I asked for. I wrote for fine ones 
with embroidered cufls, in place of 
which those sent are a>arse, of a very 
bad linen and with cuffs far more suit¬ 
able for a turnkey.” 

Prisoners were allowed to keep pets 

— dogs, cats and birds. They had their 
hobbies, too. Some worked at carpentry 
or carving. The famous dandy, the 
Due de Richelieu, sent there by his 
wife, gave charming concerts in his 
room. Four Breton gentlemen asked for 

— and received — a billiard table. 

In its palmy days, the Bastille must 
have bera one of the most interesting 
places to live in, for the outstanding 
figures in the social world and in the 
worlds of thought and the arts, women 
as well as men, were sooner or later 
to^be met there. No wonder many 
prisoners were reluctant to leave. “At 
the bottom of my heart,** writes Mme. 
de Stael in her Memoi^, **I was far 
from desuing my liberty.** 



What were your most memorable 
childhood experiences? 


(Childhood ^^collections 


Jacob 
From “The 

I CANNOT even now laugh at the 
great tragedy of my childhood. 
It was when I had become 
possessed of a silver four-shilling 
piece to spend as I pleased. It was 
a grave responsibility, for with this 
immeasurable wealth I might buy 
practically anything. I betook my¬ 
self to the Long Bridge, where I 
could be alone to decide what my 
purchase should be. In the depths 
of my pocket reposed the miracu¬ 
lous coin, and also a collection of 
pebbles. To punctuate my thoughts 
as I stood on the bridge, I tossed 
•the pebbles into the water, watch- 


Rlls 

Old Town ” 

ing the widening rings they made. 

Finally I threw the last pebble 
— and as it sped forth in the sun¬ 
shine, saw that it was my four- 
shilling piece. The waters closed over 
it with a little splash I can hear yet, 
and I saw its silver sheen as it 
turned and sank. T did not weep. 
The disaster was too great. I stood 
awhile dumb, then went home and 
told no one. Darkness had settled 
upon my life with a sorrow so great 
that I felt it invested even with a 
kind of dignity. It was an irrepa¬ 
rable misfortune — too terrible to 
ever quite forget. (\fricinillan) 


Arthur Christopher Benson 
From “The Trefoil” 


I REMEMBER the first time 1 was 
entrusted with a real errand by 
my mother. She wanted some 
black-edged stationery — a piece 
, was shown to me as a model, and 
money was entrusted to me. I 
hugged my mother in my delight, 
went up to the nursery to be at¬ 
tired, announced what had hap¬ 
pened with solemn elation, and 
then set off for a lonely walk of 
half a mile through the fields, with 


the heathery moorlands beyond. 
Something might perhaps spring 
out on me here. 

Then came the gardener’s cot¬ 
tage and safety, and presently the 
shop. Then came the interview with 
the kindly Mrs. Bishop, the anxiety 
as to making the right choice; and 
a sort of amazement that my right 
to make such independent purchases 
was neither questioned nor mar¬ 
veled at. Then the return journey 
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and finally the happy arrival, and 
being told by my mother that I 
had brought exactly what she 
wanted and that the change 
was even more than she had ex¬ 


pected. I felt I had contributed 
to the family finances by my 
masterly handling of the affair — 
it was an Odyssey in half an 
hour. (Putnam) 


James Oliver Cur wood 
From “Son of the Forests’* 


As LONG as memories have strength 
to revive themselves I shall 
see, as on that marvelous day, the 
beautiful street along which we 
strolled until we came to a build¬ 
ing which covered as much ground 
as our raspberry patch at home: it 
was a school. 

In the backwoods community 
where I had lived hitherto, many 
girls and boys came to school with¬ 
out shoes; our clothes were worn 
until they shone like mirrors or fell 
away from us; some of us spent half 
the year in overalls. But here were 
visions of loveliness, little princesses 
dainty as flowers, and boys like 


younger brothers »of gods — infi¬ 
nitely different from any children 
I had ever seen. My friend escorted 
me up a wide walk into the magnifi¬ 
cent structure, whose vastness and 
mystery made it a place of enchant¬ 
ment. 1 was amazed that all the 
men and women I saw there were 
teachers. 

In one great vivid flash my life 
changed. I no longer wanted to be a 
buffalo hunter or an Indian fighter, 
or even the captain of a treasure ship. 
I wanted to go to that school and 
be a prince among the princesses. 
The world outside my stony fields 
and woods opened its doors to me. 

(Ooubiedajr, Ooran) 


Jane Addams 
From “When I Was a Girl” 


M y great veneration and pride 
in my father showed itself in 
curious ways. On several occasions 
the village Sunday School, in 
which my father taught the Bible 
Class, was visited by strangers who, 
I imagined, were filled with admira¬ 
tion for the imposing figure of my 
father in his frock coat, his fine 


head rising above all the others. I 
prayed with all my heart that the 
ugly, pigeon-toed little girl, whose 
crooked back obliged her ter walk 
with her head hdd to one side, 
would never be pointed out to these 
visitors as the daughter of this fine 
man. So to lessen the possibility, on 
these particular Sunaays I did not 
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walk beside my father — although in the hope that no one might 
the walk was the great event of identify this Ugly Duckling with 
the week—^ but attached myself her handsome parent. — in the collection 
firmly to my Uncle James Addams, 

Floyd Dell 
From “Homecoming” 

T here was a calendar in the My father’s face took on a joking 
kitchen, and that red 25 was look; he pretended he hadn’t known 
Christmas. But there was some- it was Christmas Eve and said he 
thing queer. My father and mother would go downtown and find out. 
didn’t say a word about Christmas, I didn’t want my father to have to 
and once when I spoke of it there keep on being funny about it so I 
was a strange embarrassed silence, went upstairs, undressed in the 
As the day approached, my chest dark and crawled into bed. It was 
grew tighter and tighter with anxi- hard to breathe. My body knew the 
ety. Christmas Eve I waited in truth before my mind, and as the 
painful bewilderment all day. Not pain in my body ebbed, the pain in 
a word. Finally, after supper when my mind began. I knew why I 
my mother said gently, “It’s time hadn’t gone to school that fall — 
for you to go to bed,” I bad to say why I hadn’t new shoes — why we 
something. had been living on potato soup all 

“This is Christmas Eve, isn’t winter. All these things fitted to- 
it?” I asked, as if I did not know, gether and meant something. Then 
My father and mother looked at the words came and I whispered 
one another; then my mother looked them in the dark: “We’re poor!” 
away, her face pale and stony. (Farrar & Rinehan) 

Anne Douglas SeJgwlcJc 

From “A Childhood in Brittany Eighty Years Ago” 

E verything was very still in the **ls^bonne maman very ill?” I 
house. The servants spoke in whispered. I felt that something 
whispers, and the older jseople told terrible had happened, 
us gently to go into the garden and “My little girl, your poor bonne 
to be very quiet. That evening maman does not suffer any more; 
papa came to us in the nursery and she is very happy with le bon 
I saw that he had been crying. Dieu, I want you to say good-bye 
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to her, for you will never see her 
again. She loved you so much, and 
you shall be the last to kiss her.” 

I knew death only as it had come 
to one of my little birds that lived 
in a cage in the nursery. I was very 
frightened, but went obediently, 
holding papa's hand. The room 
was all black. Beside the bed, on a 
table, had been made a little 
chapelle with a great silver cross 
and candelabra with lighted tapers. 
Bonne maman lay with arms out¬ 
stretched, her hands clasped on 
her black crucifix with a silver 
Christ that had always hung on 


M,^rch 

her wall. Her hair was covered with 
a white lace Spanish mantilla 
which fell down over her shoulders. 
Her beautiful profile was sharply 
cut against the blackness; her eyes 
were closed and she smiled tran¬ 
quilly. 

I stood beside her, no longer fright¬ 
ened. But when papa lifted me so 
that I might kiss bonne maman and 
my lips touched her forehead, a 
great shock went through me. O my 
poor bonne maman! How cold she 
was! 

Even now, after all these years, I 
feel the cold of that last kiss. 

(Houghton \IIIflin) 


Our Hawaiian Gibraltar 

Condensed from Scribner’s Magazine 
Don Wharton 


N ever in American history 
have we defended any spot 
the way we defend Pearl 
Harbor. The lovely Hawaiian is¬ 
land of Oahu has been converted 
into a fortress to protect one of the 
great naval bases of all time, which 
doubles the reach of our fleet and 
gives us an advantage in the Pa¬ 
cific possessed by no other nation. 

I have examined that base and 
its defenses minutely; I have seen 
what the Army puts on review for 
visiting Congressmen and I have 


seen some things they keep off the 
parade grounds, including equip¬ 
ment whose very existence is de¬ 
nied. I have been through the 
Army’s |2,ooo,ooo ammunition de¬ 
pot, great galleries blasted out of 
solid rock and filled with $20,000,- 
000 worth of bombs, shells and 
cartridges. Yet I know perhaps one 
tenth as much about the place as is 
known in Tokyo. 

The Pacific has long been recog¬ 
nized as the most likely theater of 
America’s next war. Without Pearl 


® 1938^ Harlan Logan Associates^ Ine.^ 570 Lexington Aoe., N. T. C. 
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Harbor, our fleet could not hope 
to conduct wartime operations over 
the huge distances of the Pacific. 
Here, less than a dozen miles from 
the surf of W'aikiki, the entire fleet 
can lie at anchor. Here the naval 
yard can do about everything for 
warships except build them. It can 
refuel, repair, refit and in some 
cases reman them. And there are 
four other vital establishments: the 
ammunition depot, radio center, 
submarine base and fleet air base. 

It is the Army’s job to protect 
the naval base, and to do so, it has 
concentrated on Oahu some 20,000 
men, the largest concentration of 
American troops in any area. 

Oahu is in essence a great cor¬ 
ridor walled in by mountains on its 
two sides and open at its ends. 
Honolulu and Pearl Harbor are at 
one end, the Waialua beaches at 
the other. The mountain walls shoot 
up abruptly from the sea to eleva¬ 
tions of two, three, four thousand 
feet. Should an enemy land outside 
these walls, our troops could prob¬ 
ably pin him to the beaches the 
way the German-led Turks did the 
British at Gallipoli. This leaves 
only the corridor ends vulnerable. 

At the Pearl Harbor end the Army 
has concentrated batteries of 16-, 
14- and 12-inch guns. Back of the 
batteries are concrete and steel ob¬ 
servation posts and all about are 
anti-aircraft guns, searchlights and 
sound-locators. No enemy would 
care to waste his coital ships against 
these fortifications. 


To prevent the enemy from re¬ 
ducing the long-range batteries with 
planes, we would probably use our 
air forces to destroy his aircraft 
carriers or the airfields he had set 
up on some near-by island. Oahu 
will soon have the largest air base 
of the entire Army. Recent addi¬ 
tions will give the air force approxi¬ 
mately 228 fighting planes, with 
further increases in prospect. 

To protect the open beaches at 
the Waialua end of the corridor, 
the Army plans an elastic defense 
by a large motorized force concen¬ 
trated at Schofield Barracks. On this 
island 20 miles by 30 there are 250 
miles of roads, of which 58 arc 
purely military. The woods are 
studded with gun emplacements,' 
the mountains withobservation and 
machine-gun posts. 

No enemy would think of tack¬ 
ling the division at Schofield with 
less than 100,000 men. In addition 
to its geographical location, its nat¬ 
ural defenses, its mobility, fire-pow¬ 
er and intensive all-year training, it 
has a splendid morale. It also has 
two problems: the Japanese and food. 

Of the 380,000 civilians in the 
islands, 150,000 are Japanese. Of 
these Japanese 113,000 are Ameri¬ 
can citizens; and three quarters of 
the 113,000 are babes and children, 
going to American schools, waving 
our flag and worrying no one. The 
other quarter, adults whom Japan 
considers subjects until they re¬ 
nounce allegiance, worry no one 
except the fanatics. 
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The group giving the real con¬ 
cern consists of 37,000 Japanese 
aliens brought over in the 1890*3 
when Hawaii needed laborers. They 
are in touch with the 140 consular 
agents Japan has placed in the is¬ 
lands; they subscribe to Japanese 
war funds; they read their local 
Japanese papers, which refer to 
the Japanese army as “our army.” 
But their average age is so high 
that their number is decreasing by 
more than 1000 a year. Further¬ 
more, active intelligence officers 
know who the Japanese leaders are 
and by controlling the leaders they 
can probably control the mass. 

The Army’s big problem is to 
supply food in case of blockade. 
These islands grow rich things to 
eat — sugar and pineapple chiefly 
— and yet do not feed themselves. 
But Army experiments with quick¬ 
growing crops which could be put 
into the ground the day of mobili¬ 
zation have uncovered some which 
can be harvested in 80 days; what 
is more, the 25,00x3 acres necessary 
to sustain life on Oahu have al¬ 
ready been selected and plotted. 

All this is part of the elaborate 
organization which the Army has 
primed for action beginning M-day. 
The Army will be in command, but 
selected civilians will be in imme^ 
diate charge of food, transporta¬ 
tion, communications, utilities, fi¬ 
nance. Each knows what he is to 
do, how to do it, who will assist 
him. 

Pearl Harbor’s defense plans, how¬ 


ever, are better developed than 
Pearl Harbor itself. Though the 
harbor will hold the fleet under 
ordinary conditions, neither its 
channel nor its dry docks will ac¬ 
commodate a battl^ip after enemy 
shells have caused it to draw con¬ 
siderably more water than normal. 
The Navy wants $37,000,000 to 
remedy these shortcomings. 

The need of developing Pearl 
Harbor is apparent when one really 
ponders the nature of a war in the 
Pacific. Although every officer re¬ 
fers to the Harbor as a defensive 
base, the facts are these: Pearl Har¬ 
bor is of wartime value only if the 
war is in the Pacific; if we are fight¬ 
ing in the Pacific it will be against 
an Asiatic power; until there is a 
tremendous change in Asia that 
power can only be Japan. War will 
come not because Japan dislikes 
what we are doing on our side of 
the Pacific, but because we dislike 
what Japan is doing on her side. 
Hence if we fight Japan, our fleet 
will have to work out from Pearl 
Harbor, establish bases farther west, 
and from these bases conduct what¬ 
ever operations are necessary. 

All this may sound a little hys¬ 
terical to Americans on the main¬ 
land. They think of Hawaii and 
hulas and don’t understand either. 
The Army out there thinks of war 
and understands its job as being 
ready not for what is certain, not 
for what is likely, but for the worst 
that could reasonably be expected 
to happen. 



Bergen’’s Brazen Blockhead 

Condensed from The New York Times Magazine 

Meyer Berger 

W ITHIN A YEAR after that im- Few current-generation young- 

pertinent blockhead, Charlie sters know anything about ventril- 
McCarthy, had been-**dis- oquism because the art vanished 
covered” by Noel Coward at an with the decline of vaudeville. Yet 
Elsa Maxwell party, he and his talking dummies pop up in the ear- 
master had won a following of mil- liest pages of history. Thousands 
lions;thedummy’s wisecracks were of years ago they were used by 
quoted everywhere, and, in addi- Chinese priests who would hold 
tion to his fat radio contract, he them against their stomachs and 
had been signed at ^12,000 a we^k ask them questions, whereupon the 
for a Goldwyn picture. He even dummies would answer in deep se- 
i»fe"on some write-in votes for Mayor pulchral tones. 
ofNew Yorkin the election last fall. The great oracles of Greece, his- 
Charlie has revived world-wide torians suspect, went in for the 
interest in ventriloquism. P'orgot- same sort of ventriloquistic Hum- 
ten practitioners of the art now moxing of a gullible public. So did 
win applause in metropolitan night the high priests of the Pharaohs, 
clubs; countless amateurs have The Louvre has a statuette of An- 
sfarted on parlor careers; correspond- ubis, the Egyptian god, built along 
ence schools are digging ventrilo- McCarthy lines, movablejaw and all. 
quism courses out of dead stock; Almost anyone can learn “near” 
dummy-makers are back at their ventriloquism (where a dummy is 
work benches, and manufacturers used), the degree of success de- 
are turning out thousands of Char- pending on one’s vocal equipment, 
lie McCarthy dolls for children. The illusion of throwing the voice is 
The appeal of the talking dummy created by acting and by changing 
is universal, because people delight normal speech, keeping it within 
in seeing and hearing themselves the glottis. That vocal distortion, 
imitated by something inanimate, known in the trade as ‘*the grunt,” 
The ventriloquist’s dummy can get is one of the things that make audi- 
oiF impertinences no human actor ences laugh; it is the voice of Punch, 
would dare utter. He can prick and children and adults all over the 
pomposity, jab at false dignity with world have been rolled in the aisles 
reckless thrusts that we may think by it for centuries, 
of but are too repressed to utter. For distant work — where the 

® ^ 37 * Twk fimes Co., f^mes Square^ N. T. C. 
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voice seems actually to come from 
some remote spot — much more 
practice is required. The basic sound 
for that is called the “drone.” The 
farther the drone is forced back in 
the throat, the more distant it seems. 

Radio is easier on the ventrilo¬ 
quist than stage work. When play¬ 
ing to a visible audience, he must 
restrict his vocabularly. He can’t, 
for example, keep his lips still with 
a line like: “Peter Piper picked a 
peck of pickled peppers”; he avoids 
b’s and p’s as much as he can. 

Charlie McCarthy is famous be¬ 
cause his master, a keen wit who 
graduated from Northwestern Uni¬ 
versity, had the foresight to sub¬ 
ordinate his own personality to the 
blockhead’s. That was sound psy¬ 
chology and perfect press-agentry. 
Even in rehearsals Edgar Bergen 
maintains the pretense that his red- 
thatched dummy is an individual. 
Before Charlie is taken out of his 
valise, studio hands can hear him 
screaming profanely for release. 

At one rehearsal Bergen called 
for the script (he usually works 
without one — ad libs a lot). The 
page boy hurried over, Beigen looked 
at the lines and prepared to go on. 
Before the boy got to the door, 
Charlie McCarthy called after him 
sharply, “Bring that thing back! 1 
want to see it myself.” Without a 
second thought the lad hurried 
back; blushed as Bergen waved him 
away. Charlie chuckled. 

When W. C. Fields signed the 
contract for his radio appearance 


with Bergen, Charlie was looking 
on. The comedian, hat tilted over 
his glowing nose, was chewing a 
sodden toothpick. “Ah, there, my 
diminutive little pal,” said Fields, 
“I think you need a haircut.” 
Charlie eyed him, leered. “Okay, 
my fat friend,” he said in his nasti¬ 
est, “but you could do with a new 
toothpick.” Fields was so startled 
he almost swallowed the toothpick. 

VVhenever Bergen gets a tele¬ 
gram at the studio, Charlie will try 
to horn in on it. “Let’s have a 
look, Bergen,” he’ll say; “that may 
be for me.” He always treats Ber¬ 
gen as something less than an equal, 
and Bergen encourages the idea. 

Bergen accidentally discovered 
his gift for ventriloquism while talk¬ 
ing with schoolmates one day. Some¬ 
thing he said seemed to have come 
from far down the hall. Even Ber¬ 
gen was flabbergasted, but it gave 
him an idea and he sent off for 
a correspondence school book on 
ventriloquism. Like most profes¬ 
sionals, he is self-taught. He made 
Charlie’s body himself. The head 
was made by a doll carver from 
Bergen’s charcoal cartoon of a 
Chicago newsboy he knew. 

Charlie McCarthy may attain 
immortality for his sheer impu¬ 
dence. He has the vital spark other 
dummies lack. No matter to whom 
he is talking, he never pulls his 
punches. He is a bad egg — a little 
vulgarian, a brassy, blustering, cheeky 
blockhead — but we wouldn’t harm 
a splinter in his hollow head. 



4 ^'A swindle that robs us all 


Weighed—and Found Wanting 

By 

Robert Littell 


W HISKING a pair of chickens 
off the scales, the butcher 
announced cheerfully, “Two 
dollars and twenty cents.” Mrs. 
Powers* casual manner suddenly 
changed. “Just a minute, butcher; 
put those chickens back on the 
scales. Tm an inspector.*’ Whpn 
the needle came to rest again, she 
turned inexorably on the butcher. 
“You charged me for six ounces 
more than the scales say.** “I guess 
I was careless,** he replied apolo¬ 
getically. But out came Mrs. Pow¬ 
ers* summons book. After a brief 
wrangle the butcher was ordered to 
•explain before the Commissioner 
why he had tried to cheat her out 
of 18 cents. 

For two days, as part of an in¬ 
vestigation into the short-weight 
swindle, I watched Mrs. Powers 
exercise her duties as Inspector of 
Weights and Measures for the City 
of New York. Apparently bona fide 
customers, we stopped curbside 
» peddlers, we visited meat, delica¬ 
tessen and grocery stores all over 
town. In the slums, where pennies 
mean most to housewives, xhe cheat¬ 
ing was most frequent, but it was a 
Park Avenue butcher who asked, in 
a low voice, if we couldn’t “square 
this up.” 


About two out of every three 
stores visited yielded some evidence 
of short weight. We found discrep¬ 
ancies in mushrooms, poultry, vege¬ 
tables; in bags of sugar and pota¬ 
toes which the grocer had weighed 
and stuck under the counter in 
anticipation of a rush. We saw 
scales skillfully barred from the 
customer’s view by piles of prod¬ 
uce; old-fashioned spring scales 
with the needle an ounce ahead of 
zero; expensive modern computing 
scales which a storekeeper of less 
than average height could not help 
but read to his own advantage. 

When a merchant was caught 
giving short weight the usual alibi 
was, “I guess I made a mistake.” 
True, the errors were small; in any 
one case it might have been a mis¬ 
take. But the mistakes were almost 
always in the merchants* favor. 

This sort of “mistake,” accord¬ 
ing to the alert Department of 
Weights and Measures, takes about 
ten cents a day from every house¬ 
wife in New York. Which means 
over half a million dollars a week 
in the pockets of the short-weight 
crooks. What of the rest of the coun¬ 
try, which is on the whole less strictly 
policed than New York? Accord¬ 
ing to government estimates, each 
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American housewife is overcharged 
on the average as high as ^54 a year 
by short-weight crooks. 

In Pennsylvania, inspectors weighed 
499,754 packages, and found 81,098 
short. Shopping in 1691 stores. 
Federal Trade Commission investi¬ 
gators found 48.9 percent of the 
purchases under weight. In Texas, 
a creamery made fyq a day excess 
profits on butter, a bakery ^355 a 
week on bread. In San Antonio, 
three quarters of the city’s large 
scales were condemned. In an east¬ 
ern grocery store, all the pre¬ 
weighed packages were under par. 
Ranging over the map, one finds 
40-pound bushels of potatoes which 
should have been 60, “five-gallon” 
milk cans containing three gallons, 
nine and one-half pound turkeys 
weighing eight, and pounds of 
cheese weighing 13 ounces. 

Departments of Weights and 
Measures can tell curious stories 
about the methods used by the 
short-weight racketeers. During the 
Christmas rush Mrs. Powers seized 
a turkey into which a butcher had 
inserted three lead sinkers. Total 
weight of lead stufling: one pound, 
ten ounces. Profits are increased by 
strings tied to counter scales, by 
the weight of sausages glued under¬ 
neath platforms, by putting a 25- 
pound face on a 20 pound scale, 
by placing scales near the helpful 
ressure of an electric fan. Some 
utchers cover the scales’ platform 
with a wet rag or with several lay- 
ers of heavy paper, or skillfully add 


weight with their thumbs. Most 
frequently of all, the needle starts 
about three quarters of an ounce 
ahead of the customer — and wins. 

Even the finest computing scales 
can be “rigged,” but even if they 
aren’t, the customer, impressed by 
their splendor, doesn’t notice how 
the merchant announces a price 
before the indicator comes to rest, 
or stands to one’side for a more 
profitable reading. Aside from the 
few deliberately dishonest merchants, 
there are others who would not ad¬ 
mit, even in their own souls, that 
they are cheating. The store is 
crowded, the type on the comput¬ 
ing scale is fine, the margin of 
profit is narrow, and they give 
themselves the benefit of the doubt. 
Such .doubts, multiplied by thou¬ 
sands of hurried, careless store¬ 
keepers, are takingmillions annually 
from American housewives. 

State Weight and Measure offi¬ 
cials report that short weight or 
measure is most frequent in retail 
foods (especially meat), and in coal 
and gasoline. An official of a large 
chain told government investiga¬ 
tors: “It is very easy to overcharge 
a few cents in weighing meat. This 
is not a case of fundamental dis¬ 
honesty, but the tradition in the 
meat business everywhere has been 
to take advantage of any discrep¬ 
ancies in favor of the meat man. It 
is done all the time.” 

How can sudi “traditions” be 
destroyed? Who is to^blame? Not 
the better scale companies: their 
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’ machines, when properly serviced, 
'<ire above reproach. And not always 
the merchant, whose mistakes are 
often the result of ignorance or 
carelessness rather than dishonesty. 
(The butchers* trade papers have 
been conducting a campaign for 
accurate weight.) As usual, it comes 
down to the public, which ought to 
be more interested in its own pro¬ 
tection and demand stricter en¬ 
forcement of stricter laws. 

The public, fortunately, is being 
awakened. Consumers National 
Federation has issued a warning 
^\eaHet on short weight to all 

New York, the 
* i.W.C.A. is coSperating with the 
Weights and Measures Depart¬ 
ment in test shopping, and is tell¬ 
ing its members how to guard 
against being cheated. The Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture is sending out 
reports, and the Bureau of Stand¬ 
ards is eager to educate the con¬ 
sumer. In the last six months, news¬ 
paper space devoted to short weight 
has noticeably increased. To this 


wave of interest officials are re¬ 
sponding. The Texas state division 
of Weights and Measures recently 
conducted new training courses for 
its inspectors. In Richmond, the 
city department offered prizes in a 
campaign to educate store clerks. 

For your own protection, you 
should improve your buying hab¬ 
its. If you order by telephone, 
check the butcher with scales of 
your own — scales not too cheap 
to be accurate. In the store, buv in 
delinite weights or quantities, and 
verify the amounts received. Watch 
the scales. See that they start from 
zero, look for the inspector's seal, 
read the total for yourself, do your 
own arithmetic, don’t be afraid to 
ask questions. And if you suspect 
anything to be wrong, protest, and 
complain to your bureau of weights 
and measures. It deserves >'our 
cooperation and support. 

A community where customers 
don’t do these things has only it¬ 
self to blame if lead sinkers are 
weighed along with the turkeys. 


Newspaper Tales ^ VIII ^ 

Springfield Republican^ edited by Samuel Bowles, which rarely 
made a mistake, once reported the death of a citizen who was very 
much alive. He came into the editor’s office later in the day to protest. 

“I'm sorry, but if the Republican says you’re dead, then you are 
dead,” insisted Bowles. The only compromise he would make, after 
long discussion, was to print the man’s name in the birth notices the 
next morning. — Frank F.iii8 



The Catholic Case for Chastity 

By 

Bertrand Weaver^ C. P. 


Claiming that Margaret Culkin Ban¬ 
ning s article “ The Case for Chastity" * 
utterly failed to state the spiritual side of 
the question^ a number of Catholic read¬ 
ers have requested that we present the 
Catholic point of oiew. Among several 
articles expounding this viewpoint that 
have been received^ the most forctful 
comes from Father Bertrand Weaver^ of 
the Missionary Order of Passionists, 
His article follows: 

T housands have accepted Mar¬ 
garet Culkin Banning's arti¬ 
cle, “The Case for Chastity,” 
as the complete case for that vir¬ 
tue. But Mrs. Banning herself did 
not intend that it should be so ac¬ 
cepted. In her opening paragraph 
she stated that she wished to pre¬ 
sent a case for chastity that would 
be acceptable to those young peo¬ 
ple, who, affected by the increasing 
secularization of thought, deny 
that any moral issue is involved in 
sex conduct. 

Mrs. Banning's case for chastity 
is forceful, as far as it goes. I merely 
hold that it is incomplete and some¬ 
what misleading. There are 20 mil¬ 
lion Catholic Christians, and ap¬ 
proximately 20 million adherents 
of other faiths, Christian and Jew¬ 
ish, in the U. S., who have a case 
for chastity that is distinct from, 
and far superior to, the case that 
Mrs. Banning has presented. Scarcely 

* See The Reader’s Digest, August, *37. 


to allude to this spiritual case for 
chastity is a bewildering and inex¬ 
cusable omission. 

Mrs. Banning ascribes “the sense 
of sin” that follows illicit sexual 
indulgence to something that springs 
from “ the great weight of tradition 
and poetry and romance.” But this 
literary interpretation of our aware¬ 
ness of guilt seems pitifully inade¬ 
quate and trifling when we exam¬ 
ine the origin and nature of man's^ 
highest attribute — his divinely im¬ 
planted conscience. 

Neither the existence nor the 
source of this conscience can be dis¬ 
puted. Paul declares that the moral 
law is written in the fleshly tablets 
of the heart. The German philoso- * 
pher, Kant, placed the reality of 
conscience above every other real¬ 
ity. He declared that he was more 
certain that he ought to do a par¬ 
ticular thing than that he was happy 
or sad, warm or cold. There dwells’^ 
in every normal person, quite inde¬ 
pendently of domestic or social con¬ 
ditioning, the intellectual belief 
that blasphemy, murder,unchastity 
and stealing are essentially wropg 
and forbidden. The intellectual con¬ 
viction that a thing is right or wrong 
is a manifestation of conscience. 

From whence does this indwell¬ 
ing concept proceed? Cardinal New¬ 
man declares that if we are ashamed 
or frightened at transgressing the 
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voice of conscience, there must be 
One to whom we are responsible, 
before whom we are ashamed, whose 
claims upon us we fear. “If, in do¬ 
ing wrong,*’ he says, “we feel the 
same tearful, broken-hearted sor¬ 
row which overwhelms us on hurt¬ 
ing a mother; if, in doing right, we 
enjoy the same sunny serenity of 
mind which follows our receiving 
praise from a father, we certainly 
have within us the image of some 
Person to whom our love and ven¬ 
eration look, in whose smile we find 
happiness, for whom we yearn, to^ 
ward whom we direct our plead¬ 
ings, in whose anger we are troubled 
and waste away. These feelings in 
us are such as require for their ex¬ 
citing cause an Intelligent Being. 
Thus the phenomena of conscience 
impress the mind with the picture 
of a Supreme Governor, a Judge, 
holy, just, all-seeing, retributive.’’ 

Catholics believe that it was God 
who in the beginning made human 
beings male and female, and that 
sex with all its intricacies, physio¬ 
logical and psychological, cannot 
be accounted for by evolution. We 
believe also that when God created 
sex. He established laws for its func¬ 
tioning. And God never creates laws 
yfithout accompanying them with 
sanctions — temporal and eternal 
rewards for obeying these laws, and 
punishments for disobeying them. 
Mrs. Banning and Mr. Peattie * 
have done a great service in list- 

*See "A Way to Chastity,” The Reader's 
Digest, December, '37, p. 30. 
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ing the temporal rewards — free¬ 
dom from social disease, the well¬ 
being of society, the delight found 
in chaste love; and the temporal 
punishments — possible contracting 
of social disease, emotional frustra¬ 
tion in a woman, the possible trans¬ 
mission of immoral tendencies to 
one’s children. 

All these things form an impres¬ 
sive body of evidence that our 
earthly as well as our eternal hap¬ 
piness depends upon obedience to 
the laws of the Creator. Yet, sim¬ 
ply because they are temporal re¬ 
wards and penalties, they have 
the inherent weakness of temptjral 
things. 

The religious motives for chas¬ 
tity, on the other hand, are based 
on eternal rewards and eternal pun¬ 
ishments, and partake of the strength 
of eternal realities. Men and women 
will not cultivate tough and solid 
virtues unless they are convinced 
that the effects of these virtues will 
endure forever. If men do not be¬ 
lieve that unchastity involves con¬ 
sequences that stretch out into eter¬ 
nity, all temporal rewards and pun¬ 
ishments are weak and ineffectual, 
especially since such punishments 
can, at times, be thwarted. 

Countless Christians of all de¬ 
nominations are convinced that 
this earthly life is but a spiritual 
preparation for the life to come. 
They believe that death ushers one 
into the Presence of a Father who 
asks a filial devotion and obedience 
to His commands, of a Redeemer 
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who asks practical cooperation in 
the work of redemption, of a Bene¬ 
factor who asks sincere gratitude 
for His beneficence, of a Friend who 
asks a deep loyalty for His whole¬ 
hearted and self-sacrificing friend¬ 
ship. This call for respectful love, 
enlightened self-interest, humane 
gratitude, and loyal friendship, con¬ 
stitutes a case for chastity that 


makes any other case seem almost 
sordid and unworthy. 

And if you add to these noble and 
elevated motives for chaste living 
a salutary fear — not of disease, 
emotional disaster, or any other 
temporal misfortune — but of eter¬ 
nal judgment, it is impossible to con¬ 
ceive a case for chastity that is 
more constraining and effective. 


❖ 


Qlo ^^^ruce ivt ill QJealh 


I N 1874, Sarah Bernhardt was advised to give up acting if 
she wished to live, but she returned to the theater as soon as 
she was able to leave her bed. When she was asked by an ad¬ 
mirer what gift he could send her, she replied, "They say I am 
o die, so you may send me a coffin.” 

A week later, she was notified by a famous coffin maker that 
an order had been received for a coffin, to be constructed ac¬ 
cording to her wishes. Sarah was most particular about its 
design, finally agreeing that it should be made of rosewood, 
with handles of solid silver — later changed to gold. 

For the remainder of her life this coffin never left her side, 
even during her travels. She had a trestle made on which it 
stood at the end of her bed, so she could see it without effort, 
on awakening. 

“To remind me that my body will soon be dust and that my 
glory alone will live forever,” she explained. 

— The Real Sarah Bernhardt 


♦ 

Then I die, I want you to place my body in the office 
W of the Mercury (Paris, Mo.). Start the press and keep 
it running. Show the mourners the Linotype. And have a 
Negro chorus sing Rock of Ages** These instructions of Thomas 
Vaughan Bodine, editor of the Mercury, were carried out to 
the letter; his body lay in state from 10 a.m. to 2 p.m. along¬ 
side the desk where he had worked for half a century; and 350 
mourners were handed his obituary, fresh off the clanking 
press. ♦ — Tim 



The One Hundred Percent American 


Condensed from The American Mercury 
Ralph Unton 

Anthropologist, University of Wisconsin; author of 
“The Study of Man, an Introduction** 


D espite the average Ameri¬ 
can’s pride in things Amer¬ 
ican, some insidious foreign 
ideas have already wormed their 
way into his civilization. 

Thus dawn finds the unsuspect¬ 
ing patriot garbed in pajamas, a 
garment of East Indian origin, and 
lying in a bed built on a pattern 
which originated in either Persia or 
Asia Minor. On waking he glances 
at the clock, a medieval European 
invention, uses one potent Latin 
word in abbreviated form, rises in 
haste, and goes to the bathroom. 

Here he must feel himself in the 
presence of a great American insti¬ 
tution — until he remembers that 
glass was invented by the ancient 
Egyptians, the use of glazed tiles 
for floors and walls in the Near 
East, and porcelain in China. Even 
his bathtub and toilet are copies of 
Roman originals. The only purely 
American contribution.is the steam 
radiator, against which our patriot 
very briefly and unintentionally 
places his posterior. In the bathroom 
the American shaves (a rite devel¬ 
oped by the priests of ancienjt Egypt), 
washes with soap invented by the 
ancient Gauls, and dries himself on 
a Turkish towel. 

Returning to the bedroom, the 


unconscious victim of un-American 
practices puts on garments whose 
form derives from the skin clothing 
of ancient nomads of the Asiatic 
steppes, and fastens them with but¬ 
tons whose prototypes appeared in 
Europe at the close of the Stone Age. 
This costume, appropriate enough 
for outdoor exercise in a cold cli¬ 
mate, is quite uiisuited to American 
summers, steam-heated houses, and 
Pullmans. Nevertheless, foreign ideas 
and habits. hold the unfortunate 
man in thrall. He puts on his feet 
stiff coverings made from hide pre¬ 
pared by a process invented in an¬ 
cient Egypt. Lastly, he ties about 
his neck a strip of bright-colored 
cloth which is a vestigial survival of 
the shoulder shawls worn by 17th- 
century Croats. Then he gives him¬ 
self a final appraisal in the mirror, 
an old Mediterranean invention, 
and goes downstairs to breakfast. 

Here his food and drink are placed 
before him in pottery vessels, the 
popular name for which — china — 
betrays their origin. His fork is a 
medieval Italian invention and his 
spoon a copy of a Roman original. 

If our patriot adheres to the so- 
called American breakfast, his coffee 
(descendant of an Abyssinian plant) 
will be accompanied by an orange. 


© * 937 * American Mercury^ Inc.^ yjo Ltxinffon Ave.^ N. T. C. 
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domesticated in the Mediterranean 
region. He will follow this with a 
bowl of cereal made from grain do¬ 
mesticated in the Near East. Then 
he will go on to waffles, a Scandina¬ 
vian invention, with plenty of but¬ 
ter, originally a Near-Eastern cos¬ 
metic. 

Breakfast over, he places on his 
head a molded piece of felt, in¬ 
vented by the nomads of Eastern 
Asia, and sprints for his train — 
the train, not the sprinting, being 
an English invention. If it looks 
like rain, he takes an umbrella, in¬ 
vented in India. At the station he 
pays for his newspaper with coins 
invented in ancient Lydia. Once on 


board the train he settles back to 
inhale the fumes of a cigarette 
invented in Mexico, or a cigar in¬ 
vented in Brazil. 

Meanwhile our American reads 
the news of the day, imprinted in 
characters invented by the ancient 
Semites by a process invented in 
Germany upon a material invented 
in China. As he scans the latest edi¬ 
torial pointing out the dire results 
to our institutions of accepting for¬ 
eign ideas, he will not fail to thank 
a Hebrew God in an Indo-European 
language that he is a one hundred per¬ 
cent (decimal system invented by 
the Greeks) American (from Amer- 
icus Vespucci, Italian geographer). 
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C In a little American backwoods town is a clock with no ma¬ 
chinery except a face, hands and a lever. The lever is connected 
with a geyser which shoots out an immense column of hot water 
every 38 seconds, each spout moving the hands forward 38 sec¬ 
onds. Since the spouting never varies the tenth of a second, the 
clock keeps perfect time. 

IL In Switzerland, clocks are now being made without faces. To tell 
time you press a button and, by means of phonographic internal ar¬ 
rangements, the clock calls out **Half past five,” or whatever the time 
may be. 

A Munich professor has invented a sickroom clock. When a 
button is pressed a magnified shadow of the clock’s hands is 
thrown on the ceiling so that an invalid may see it without craning 

his neck. — N. Hudion Mook, Tk* OU (Sock Book (Stokei) 


C Jutting out about a foot from the side of a house in Fez, Morocco, 
are the butt-ends of 12 rafters. Precisely at each hour, an attendant 
places a fiower pot upon the end of one of the rafters. At midday, all the 
pots are cleared away and the whole thing starts all over aggin. 

—< E. K. Gana in TtUpkony 



Cafe Society 

Condensed from Vogue 
Frank Crowninshield 

For 21 years editor of Vanity Fair; author of 
“Manners for the Metropolis’* 


W ITHIN the past year or two 
there has appeared in New 
York a new, colorful, prod¬ 
igal social army, the ranks of which 
are made up of rich, carefree, and, 
quite often, idle people. It is every¬ 
where known as Cafe Society. 

Apparently, the votaries of the 
new cult prefer to go to bed at 
dawn; to dance — with the endur¬ 
ance of dervishes — at night clubs; 
to dine well and drink late in cafes. 
They have been heralded as rest¬ 
less and haunted spirits who, three 
times a day, wave at one another 
in an ecstasy of amazed recogni¬ 
tion, first at the Colony, then at 
*“21,” and finally, after midnight, 
at £1 Morocco. This group (and 
similar groups have begun to show 
their heads in other cities) has been 
so widely publicized that many 
people throughout the country have 
come to believe that it represents 
“society.” 

Actually, the great bulk of re¬ 
sponsible society in New York is 
constituted (as it is in Boston, Phil¬ 
adelphia, Baltimore, Charleston, 
Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, 
and a score or more *cities) of 
sensible and decently bred people 
who live conventionally and put 
their families, work, charities, books, 


music, gardens, and public respon¬ 
sibilities before their pleasures and 
amusements. It is their sense of 
responsibility that makes them 
essentially different from this new 
social battalion. 

One of the chief dangers of Cafe 
Society is the widespread publicity 
it awakens because of the conduct 
of its devotees; their often fantastic 
entertainments, their jewels, furs, 
and exasperating spirit of bravado, 
their lack of that serenity, elegance 
and moderation so often observable 
in the old society. The public nat¬ 
urally comes to believe that their 
behavior is typical of society as a 
whole. It is from such inaccurate 
conceptions that the seeds of social 
disturbances sometimes spring. 

It may be absurd to predict that 
we are, in the near future, to see a 
social upheaval in America. But it 
is not absurd to point out that in 
Europe, society, whether Caf(§ or 
Conservative, has come upon evil 
days: so evil indeed that the tocsin 
has sounded its doom in Germany, 
Russia, Turkey, Poland, Spain, 
and Greece; and that, with it, in 
those unhappy countries, has gone 
taste, and respect for breeding, and 
the appreciation of art, and other 
amenities of the cultivated life. 
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^ South America, with war scares of its own, 
is imitating European militarism 


Arming the Good Neighbors 

Condensed from Current History 


Genaro Arbaiza 


^^bis letter is written to the five lady 
members of the People*s Mandate for 
Peace who recently made an air tour to 
urge the Latin-American governments 
to ratify the treaties signed at the Buenos 
Aires Conference a year ago as a means 
of securing peace in the Western Hemi¬ 
sphere. 

T o THE crusading ladies of the 
Flying Caravan: 

During your air tour you 
have been applauded by officials of 
the Latin-American nations, and I 
imagine that you were convinced 
they took seriously your hope of 
banishing the fear of war from 
South America. 

I am afraid you have only pro¬ 
vided a good laugh for them. Who, 
may I ask, wants to banish the fear 
of war from South America? War 
has always been a very profitable 
business, and just now the univer¬ 
sal fear of war is proving to be 
equally profitable. Many of the 
gentlemen you met are playing the 
game now with great personal gain. 
Let me tell you the story. 

At the end of the World War the 
Allied governments were surfeited 
with huge stores of leftover war 
materials — and huge debts to 


South American countries for wheat, 
beef and nitrate, ^he solution was 
obvious: military missions were 
sent to promote larger military 
establishments in the young repub¬ 
lics; the Allied debts were settled 
with shipments of trench mortars, 
bombs and guns; and a tremendous 
campaign of international trouble¬ 
making was started. 

Seizing upon the bitter Tacna- 
Arica boundary controversy be¬ 
tween Peru and Chile, the arms 
traders drummed up a war scare 
that threatened to involve most of 
South America. When an English 
naval mission sold Chile the battle¬ 
ship Canada^ four light destroyers 
and six submarines, it was time for 
Peru to go into the market. An 
American naval mission went south 
to reorganize Peru's navy, and 
American shipbuilders sold Peru 
destroyers and submarines. 

The race was on. Argentina, out¬ 
distanced by her neighbor Chile, 
enlarged her navy, and Brazil, Ar¬ 
gentina's rival, increased her arma¬ 
ment expense to 35 percent of her 
total revenues. There was a scram¬ 
ble to buy submarines, England, 
France, Italy and theiUnited States 
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getting most of the golden harvest. 
European and American air mis¬ 
sions descended upon the southern 
continent. Preceded by a good pub¬ 
licity campaign, they would sell 
their cargo of planes, the feted air 
heroes getting jobs as instructors. 
Italy stationed De Pinedo as air 
attache in Argentina and then sent 
General Balbo to Brazil in a spec¬ 
tacular flight with 21 planes which 
he sold to the Brazilian govern¬ 
ment. 

The part played by the United 
States during this South Amerieftn 
armament boom was disclosed at 
the Nye Committee hearings in the 
Senate. American arms makers 
“greased” their way through high 
official quarters. They placed spies 
in government offices to watch 
their competitors* moves; they 
outfitted revolutionists as well as 
the governments they were revolt¬ 
ing against. 

This vast piling up of armaments 
culminated in a wave of strife, in¬ 
cluding the Chaco War and the 
Brazilian civil war of 1932 — strife 
in which more than 150,000 Latin- 
Americans were killed. 

During the depression the arms 
trade slackened but it is again in 
iull flower. It is easier for the Euro¬ 
pean nations that are producing 
munitions on a tremendous scale 
to pay for South American^raw ma¬ 
terials and foodstuffs with arms 
than with other manufactures. 
And, because of the rapid obso¬ 
lescence of warships in the world’s 
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naval race, some nations are offer¬ 
ing exceptional naval bargains to 
South American countries. 

The most active competitors 
now are Italy, Germany, Great 
Britain, Japan, Czechoslovakia, and 
the United States. The arms mak¬ 
ers are using their time-tested 
methods: buying influence in high 
places, stirring up disputes and ri¬ 
valries, agitating for armaments 
through powerful newspapers. In 
addition to purely commercial con¬ 
siderations, Italy, Germany and 
Japan are striving to secure a stra¬ 
tegic foothold in the war establish¬ 
ments of the southern countries. 

Early in 1937, right after the 
Buenos Aires Peace Conference, 
Argentina, in a superb show of 
strength that proclaimed her dream 
of hegemony in the continent, sent 
a squadron of warships on a visit to 
Peru. While this fleet was steaming 
past the Chilean coast, the Chilean 
Congress voted 100,000,000 pesos 
for bombing planes. 

Brazil hastened to carry out a 
vast naval program, for the rivalry 
between Argentina and Brazil is in¬ 
tense. Each answers in the first 
person to the infantile question: 
“Which is the greatest country in 
South America?” And each, in 
turn, influences its train of satellite 
republics. Uruguay, Paraguay, Bo¬ 
livia and Peru line up with Argen¬ 
tina; Ecuador and Colombia, hav¬ 
ing boundary disputes with Peru, 
lean toward the Brazil-Chile part¬ 
nership. 
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The international provocateurs 
have also succeeded in reviving the 
long-dormant Chilean-Argentine ri¬ 
valry. Fiery articles in the Chilean 
press attribute to Argentina greedy 
designs upon Chilean territory; 
Argentine and Peruvian spies are 
reported to have been caught re¬ 
cently gathering information about 
Chilean warships and coast de¬ 
fenses. 

With the wheels thus spinning, 
there are boundless possibilities for 
the selling of munitions — and for 
a new period of revolutions and 
wars. 

Last September the two-million- 
dollar destroyer Misiones slid down 
the ways at Birkenhead—England, 
the seventh Argentine warship to 
be launched in Britain in 1937. Ar¬ 
gentina is also building ten mine 
layers and buying war planes in 
several countries, including a recent 
order of 35 bombers in the United 
States. 

Meanwhile Chile has strength¬ 


ened her army and initiated an 
armament program that includes 
purchase of destroyers, two $13,- 
ooo,ocx) cruisers, and German and 
Italian bombers. 

Likewise, Peru and Ecuador have 
been buying military aircraft in 
Europe. 

While Argentina has favored 
British naval constructors, Brazil 
has called on the United States for 
assistance in carrying out her naval 
program, which provides for the 
construction of two large cruisers, 
nine destroyers, five submarines, 
and six mine sweepers. 

In the press campaigns that are 
stimulating the arms race in South 
America there has not been a single 
word alwut the danger of extra¬ 
continental invasion. Only local ri¬ 
valries, foreign-made, have been 
played up. 

All this is what the Buenos 
Aires Conference “for the Main¬ 
tenance of Peace” was supposed to 
end with a set of treaties. 


♦ ♦ 
♦ 


ram ^^wtsier 




WOMAN once asked her husband if he had change for a ten-dollar 
bill. He looked in his pocket and found he had $14.19, but that he could 
not change the bill. In fact, he couldn’t change any bill, no matter what 
the denomination, nor did he have change for a half-dollar, quarter, 
dime or nickel, ^at did he have? 

(jfnswer on page 88) 



<lThe importance of having fun 


Amusements and Personality 


By 

Henry C. Link, Ph.D. 


Director of the Psychological Service Center, New York City; 
author of “The Return to Religion" 


F rom a recent personality study 
of 20,000 young people in the 
United States, in which 8o 
psychologists cooperated, emerges 
the significant fact that having fun 
is important in more ways than one. 
Games and amusements not,only 
afford recreation and relaxation 
but they are a major influence in 
developing personality. 

Earlier studies had brought out 
the fact that a pleasing personality, 
once regarded as a lucky possession 
of certain fortunate people, is ac¬ 
tually something that can be meas- 
. ured scientifically, and that it is 
largely the result of habits and skills 
which can be deliberately acquired.* 
It was known from these earlier 
studies that games and amuse¬ 
ments are helpful in developing 
personality. But now we have this 
point confirmed by a vast amount 
of data, and are able to say definitely 
that certain amusements contrib¬ 
ute little to personality, and others 
a great deal. 

CXir tests show that the amuse¬ 
ments which contribute most to 
personality are those involving ac¬ 
tivity and physical exercise. Sum- 

*See “Personality Can Be Acquired,” The 
Reader’s IXgest, Dumber, ’36. 


mer camps, for example, definitely 
aid children to develop personality 
because active outdoor games are a 
major part of camp programs. A 
single summer at camp, however, 
was found to have little or no sig¬ 
nificance in the case of children 
who disliked the experience and 
were unable to adjust themselves 
to new ways of having a good 
time. 

Concentrating on one or two 
athletic sports was found much less 
helpful to personality than partici¬ 
pating in five or six. Naturally, 
the person who can play six games 
with a moderate degree of skill is 
much better prepared to have fun 
with a variety of friends and ac¬ 
quaintances than is the person who 
can play only one or two. 

The most popular indoor amuse¬ 
ments throughout the United States 
at present are: listening to the 
radio, reading (usually without any 
attempt to formulate ideas of one's 
own), and going to the movies. 
Yet these amusements are among 
the least beneficial in developing 
personality. In their effect on per¬ 
sonality, indoor amusements were 
divided by our tests into two groups, 
as follows: 
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Contributing Mart Contributing Leu 

Parties Checkers 

Social dancing Chess 

Contract bridge Listening to radio 
Ping-pong Movies 

Pool or billiards 

The distinguishing fact about the 
amusements, outdoor or indoor, 
which contribute most to person¬ 
ality is that they require action and 
involve the participation of other 
people. The best games are those 
which promote social activity and 
the exchange of ideas, conversation, 
laughter and sometimes temper. 
Becoming thoroughly angry with 
people is often a stage in getting to 
know them. If we successfully pass 
this point and reach the stage of 
hilarious laughter, we have gone far 
in cementing friendship. 

One of the common hindrances 
to having a good time is the inabil¬ 
ity to converse easily. Certain peo¬ 
ple become tongue-tied in the pres¬ 
ence of others. They feel themselves 
paralyzed with fear and some, ac¬ 
cording to their own statements, 
break out in a cold sweat. Deliber¬ 
ate efforts to force conversation are 
often worse than useless for such 
people, making them more self- 
conscious than ever. 

We often advise people thus trou¬ 
bled to learn some of the games 
mentioned above. For example, in 
bridge it is more important to pay 
careful attention to the actions of 
three other people than to be a 
great talker. Indeed, the steady 
talker is a nuisance. Yet, because a 


player is not under pressure to 
make conversation, and because 
the game raises its own subjects, it 
becomes more natural for him to 
converse easily. Similarly, social 
dancing is one of the surest ways of 
bridging this gap. Our studies re¬ 
veal it as a pastime which contrib¬ 
utes much to personality, for it 
greatly expands social contacts. 

The more strenuous games are 
especially conducive to the natural 
development of conversational ease. 
Under the pressures of physical ex¬ 
ertion and excited competition, 
talk becomes inevitable. Players 
quickly reach the stage of pleasant 
informality. 

All such activities develop con¬ 
fidence and ease in the presence of 
people, and this is the foundation 
for more complete conversational 
powers. 

It is not surprising that games 
and sports which require physical 
exertion are more beneficial to per¬ 
sonality than those which do not. 
They convert us from spectators 
into participants. They take the 
place, at least in part, of the physi¬ 
cal labor now performed for us by 
labor-sa^ng devices. The fun they 
give has a lasting effect because it 
is conducive to relaxation and to 
. emotional poise. 

Equally important is the fact 
that games give pleasure not only 
to us but to the people we play 
with. Personality, let us remember, 
is measured by the extent to which 
the individual has acquired habits 
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and skills which interest and serve 
other people. The bridge player 
who remembers his partner's dis¬ 
card is doing him a real service — 
a service which adds to the pleasure 
both of his partner and of himself. 

In all group amusements, this 
same principle of service holds true. 
Having a good time oneself is in¬ 
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extricably bound up with serving 
one's partners and letting them 
have fun as well. 

Therefore, let’s have more fun! 
And if we acquire some new habits 
and skills in the process, and benefit 
both our friends and ourselves, so 
much the better. It all adds up to 
better personalities. 


Unnatural Science 


P ART of the bee’s mission in life is to 
fertilize plants and flowers by carry¬ 
ing pollen from one to another during 
his quest for honey. But there are some 
plants he doesn’t like, and if he keeps 
them on his blacklist, those plants have 
to be artificially fertilized, which takes 
up a lot of time. Now scientists, after a 
number of tests, have found that by 
taking out the essence of the flowers the 
bee does like, and spraying it on the out¬ 
siders, he is fooled into visiting the boy¬ 
cotted plants. — XtynoUs News (Loodon) 

T o shorten the ordinary spawning 
cycle of trout, with a consequent 
saving of time and cost in getting the 
young into streams, Earl Hoover of the 
New Hampshire Fish and Game De¬ 
partment found a way to fool fish in the 
hatchery as to the time of year. First 
the day of the breeding trout was 
lengthened by shining lights over the 
aquaria after the light of the short win¬ 
ter day had faded, producing midsum¬ 
mer light conditions. Then the days were 


gradually shortened by turning off the 
lights and shading the aquaria, each day 
a little earlier, producing artificial au¬ 
tumn. The trout responded as they nor¬ 
mally do in the fall — the females pro¬ 
duced their quota of ripe eggs, and the 
males were ready with copious quanti¬ 
ties of fertilizing milt. — Srirncf News Letter 

S ILKWORM raisers of Japan have 
trained silkworms to spin on a flat 
surface, thus doing away not only with 
cocoons but with the expensive process 
of boiling the cocoons to kill the chrys¬ 
alis. A number of worms, at the stage 
when they must begin to spin, are plac^ 
on a flat tray along whose edge is an 
electric current of low voltage, to pre¬ 
vent their crawling off. After searching 
about some time for a suitable place to 
spin, the silkworms give up and b^in 
spinning on the surface, continuing un¬ 
til they become so exhausted they enter 
the chrysalis stage. Then they are picked 
from the tray and disposed of. 

— Chicago Daily Triune 



4^ A forgotten attempt in the ’6o*s to 

reach Europe by telegraph through Alaska 

Magnificent Fiasco 

G)ndensed from The North American Review 


fF. H. Deppermann 


T he campfires of the Civil 
War were barely extinguished 
when, on July 8, 1865, a curi¬ 
ous flotilla of 24 vessels sailed out 
of the Golden Gate. Five hundred 
adventurous young men — survey¬ 
ors, explorers and engineers — im¬ 
patiently paced the decks 
as the expedition headed 
northward. Vast and un¬ 
usual was the cargo, for it 
included several tons of 
green-glass insulators, and 
— strangest of all — 1200 
miles of telegraph wire! 

For this was the telegraph armada 
setting forth to build the Collins 
Overland Telegraph to unite Amer¬ 
ica and Europe by land^ linking 
New York and Paris by 16,000 
miles of pole-strung wire, except for 
36 miles of water at Bering Strait. 

The dream of instantaneous com¬ 
munication between the New World 
and the Old had been stirring the 
imagination of men since the first 
telegraph line was stretched. The 
dream came true for a few brief 
hours in 1858 when Cyrus W. Field 
succeeded in joining England and 
America by submarine cable. But 
no sooner was the cable laid than 


it parted somewhere in the Atlan¬ 
tic ooze. Four subsequent attempt^ 
costing ^10,000,000, proved fruitless, 
and the hope of connecting two 
continents under the sea appeared 
as remote as ever. 

One man, however, had an in¬ 
genious solution. He was 
Peter Macdonough Col¬ 
lins, destined to become 
the most talked-of char¬ 
acter of his day. Collins 
had joined the California 
gold rush, and had be¬ 
come a banker and dealer 
in gold dust. In 1856 President 
Pierce appointed him commercial 
agent to Siberia. During the long 
journey to his post, Collins con¬ 
ceived the idea of an overland tele¬ 
graph service between New York 
and Europe, via Bering Strait. While 
Cyrus Field was feeding cable to 
the Atlantic fish, Collins was secur¬ 
ing grants from Czar Alexander II 
and Queen Victoria to construct a ' 
telegraph line through British Co¬ 
lumbia, Russian America (Alaska) 
and Siberia. 

Hie grants secured, CoUins turned 
for financial assistance to Hiram 
Sibley, founder ami first president 
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of Western Union. Already, Sib¬ 
ley’s seven-year-old company had 
in one mighty gesture flung a trans¬ 
continental telegraph across the 
U. S. The construction of a line 
girdling half the globe, and joining 
America and Europe overland, would 
make Sibley’s company a world 
power. Sibley, willing to gamble, 
gave Collins a check for $100,000. 
Congress, which at first had given 
the project scant encouragement; 
finally passed Public Act 171, and 
A. Lincoln scratched his name on a 
document which appropriated an¬ 
other $50,000 for the enterprise. 

The prospective earnings of the 
Collins Extension were fabulous. 
Sibley and Collins were already 
projecting a network of subsidiary 
lines and visualizing the commerce 
of the whole of Europe, Asia and 
North and South America as tribu¬ 
tary to their system! 

The Collins Overland Telegraph 
was to extend from San Francisco 
to British Columbia, where for 1200 
miles it was to run along Fraser’s 
River and the fiunous Caribou wagon 
road built shortly before to open 
the gold-mining country. The 50- 
foot right-of-way hack^ through 
an almost solid wall of viigin spruce 
is still the main highway through 
central British Columbia and to 
this day is known as the Telegraph 
Trail. The tel^raph was to con¬ 
tinue through 900 trackless miles of 
Russian America, then cross Bering 
Strait to pierce the bleakest part of 
Siberia for 1800 miles to the mouth 


of the Amur River. By the time the 
American expedition took the field 
the Russians had already completed 
three quarters of their 7000-mile 
line from St. Petersbufg^ to the 
Amur. 

With 500 daredevils fresh from 
Antietam and Gettysburg under his 
conunand, Colonel Charles F. Buck- 
ley, in charge of the expedition, im¬ 
posed strictest military discipline. 
But in this motley telegraph army 
there was one man, Robert Kenni- 
cott, to whom the military com¬ 
plexion of the expedition was irk¬ 
some. Kennicott was accustomed 
to move rapidly and alone; at 30 
he was a noteworthy Arctic explorer 
and one of the leading naturalists 
of his day. At 22 he had organized 
the Museum of Natural History at 
Northwestern University and at 24 
explored Russian America for the 
Smithsonian Museum. 

Kennicott was the first to dis¬ 
cover that the Yukon emptied not 
into the Arctic Ocean but into the 
Pacific, a fact which obstinate Eng¬ 
lish map makers failed to acknowl¬ 
edge until 21 years later. When the 
telegraph company asked for a 
qualifi^ explorer, the Smithsonian 
recommended Kennicott, who ac¬ 
cepted with the stipulation that he 
be permitted to select a party of six 
to make scientific observations and 
collections. Before leaving San Fran¬ 
cisco, Kennicott was stricken with 
a heart attack, but went on in spite 
of it. 

The actual building of the tele- 
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graph line was an epic of hardihood. 
Bitter cold, sometimes 55 degrees 
below zero, numbed the workers 
hip-deep in snow as they labori¬ 
ously gnawed out postholes for the 
poles brought in with heroic drudg¬ 
ery behind straining dog teams. 
Whymper, the artist of the expedi¬ 
tion, reports that “six holes were a 
good day’s work.” It was almost a 
miracle that on New Year’s day, 
1866, the telegraph army reached 
the shores of the mighty Yukon and 
set up the last spruce pole amid the 
thunder of a 32-gun salute and the 
explosion of an old Russian blun¬ 
derbuss. 

Meanwhile, on the Siberian side, 
a gargantuan work was also going 
forward. By July 27, 1866, little 
more than a year after the expedi¬ 
tion had left San Francisco, the 
construction was progressing with 
phenomenal rapidity. But on that 
date the needle of destiny swung 
sharply away from the Overland 
Telegraph and pointed at the S.S. 
Great Eastern^ just then nosing into 
Trinity Bay, Newfoundland. She 
carried the last hope and the last 
dollar of Cyrus W. Field. Behind 
her she had strung a 2000-mile trail 
of gutta-percha-covered wire not 
much thicker than a man’s thumb. 
By 8^3 o’clock of that momentous 
evening of July 27, the two ends of 
the first successful transatlantic sub¬ 
marine cable were spliced together! 
It was the death knell of the Collins 
Overland Telegraph. 

It took more than a year for the 


sound of “taps” to carry to the 
workers in the field, so far were 
they from civilization. For decades 
afterward, Alaskan Eskimos were 
drinking reindeer milk from huge 
green-glass insulators. Indians used 
the abandoned wire to construct 
primitive suspension bridges, some 
of which were hanging until recent 
times. The 20,000 unused poles 
in Siberia provided ample firewood 
for many years for wandering tribes, 
to whom this strange telegraphic 
pageant was beyond all under¬ 
standing. They saw strangers rush 
into their land, hew down tall 
trees, painstakingly strip them of 
their branches and then pile them 
neatly in huge mounds. Suddenly 
they disappeared. Inscrutable in¬ 
deed are the ways of the white man. 

Of Peter Macdonough Collins 
there is little more to relate. He 
died in 1900 in an obscure hotel in 
New York at the age of 87, and his 
passing stirred no more than a para¬ 
graph in New York newspapers. 

It was Robert Kennicott’s fate 
to die heroically in the A askan wil¬ 
derness saving a companion who 
had fallen into the icy waters of the 
Yukon. He did not live to hear that 
the Atlantic cable had been success¬ 
fully laid; he never knew that the 
Collins Overland was destined to 
be a monumental failure. History 
has been a neglectful stepmother to 
Kennicott, but we now realize that 
it was this frail young man who set 
in motion a sequence of events which 
magnificently justified all the hard- 
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ships and heartaches of the ill- 
starred expedition. 

Briefly, Robert Kennicott is largely 
responsible for our purchase of 
Alaska. Without his knowledge of 
that mighty region, contained in a 
score of reports to the Smithsonian, 
we should never have known enough 
about Alaska to want it. More than 
any other man before him he en¬ 
riched our knowledge of its geog¬ 
raphy and natural history, its in¬ 
finite resources of timber, fish, fur 
and precious metal. Others had 
been there and previous proposals 
to purchase the territory had b^<^n 
ma^e but it was Kennicott’s glow¬ 


ing reports, coming at a time when 
a permanent solution was required 
to settle the squabbles of American 
fishermen in Russian waters, that 
inspired Secretary of State Seward 
to conclude negotiations for the 
purchase of Russian America — 
586,000 square miles — for $7,200,- 
000. For two cents an acre we pur¬ 
chased an inexhaustible territory 
from which we have already taken 
$700,000,000 in minerals alone! 

Today, a mountain, a city, a lake 
and a glacier bear Kenhicott*s name, 
but his most enduring monument 
is Alaska, the frost-bound theater 
of the Collins Overland fiasco. 
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T hanks to the efforts of Frank D. Korkosz and his brother, 
backed by the Museum of Natural History, Springfield, 
Mass., recently dedicated its new home-made planetarium with 
a projector which cost only $12,000 (as compart with the $120,- 
000 of the four other planetaria in the country) but which can 
show the splendors of the firmament as effectively as the more 
expensive installations. The Springfield dome is 40 feet in diam¬ 
eter as against the 75 feet of New York’s Hayden Planetarium. 

The Zeiss projector used in other planetaria looks like a big 
dumbbell, its globular ends studded with lenses by which the 
stars are projected. But the Springfield projector is an aluminum 
ball mounted on a cradle — a sort of complex mechanical magic 
lantern. Inside is a 500-watt lamp, whose light streams through 
lenses and lantern slides of stars and projects on the dome a per- 
feet reproduction of any dewed aspect of the night sky. 

SjN'ingfield's achlfcvement moves that there is now no reason 
why any city, college or hi|^ school with an adequate domed 
ceiling may not teai^ astronomy in the most dramatic way ever 
devised. —N. Y. Tims 
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The Raleigh Touch 

««-rp^UNNy THINGS ya see in this 
M ou*" cabdriver said. 

“ F’rinstance, I’m drivin’ along 
52nd Street one night, see, and there’s 
a guy standin’ on the sidewalk with a 
dame, and he flags me. So I pull up and 
open the door, but no, that won’t do. 
* Get out and put your coat down on the 
street for the lady to step on,’ this guy 
says to me. So I figure what the hell, it’s 
go^ for a tip, so I get out and put my 
coat down, and this dame gets in the 
cab, and the guy gets in, and off we go, 
and sure enough, he tips me a buck. 

“But what I don’t get,’’ said our 
cabdriver, turning around and looking 
at us earnestly, “what I don’t get is 
where the hell the guy ever picked up a 
crazy idea like that.’’ — Tke New Yorker 

♦ 

No TV^ord for It 
MIDDLE-AGED, well-dressed man 
came briskly into the restaurant, 
and sat down at a reserved table next to 
mine. He said nothing, but at once the 
waitress put before him a cheese sand¬ 
wich, a baked apple and a pot of coffee. 
In five minutes he had disposed of the 
food, and was gone. I said to the wait¬ 
ress, “He must be a regular.” 

“Regular is no word for it,” she said. 

“What is the word for it?” I asked. 

“They don’t make such words. For 
14 years, every day except Saturday 
and Sunday, he comes in at 18 minutes 
past 12. Always eats the same thing, 
and never talks. I don’t say a word ex¬ 
cept in May and September. In Sep¬ 
tember, I say, ‘We’ve got oysters.’ He 


says,' Good,’ and I give him an oyster 
cocktail instead of a baked apple until 
May. Then I say, ‘No more oysters.’ 
He says, ‘Good,’ and we go back to 
cheese sandwich, baked apple and cof¬ 
fee. For 14 years!” 

“The restaurant business must be a 
curious business,” I said. 

“ Curious is no word for it,” she said. 

— Jerome Beatty In The American Magazine 

♦ 

Sportsman 

STRANGE SIGHT was observed on 
Park Avenue recently, just at 
dawn. A Department of Sanitation 
truck was batting along as fast as it 
could go. The night’s take had included 
a discarded polo mallet, which was in 
the competent hands of one of the rub¬ 
bish collectors. He was standing on the 
running board and, with well-timed, 
powerful strokes, was walloping a tin 
can ahead of the truck. The driver of 
the truck was following the can like an 
intelligent pony, occasionally crying, 
“Atsa stuff. Tommy Hitchcock!” 

— The New Yorker 

♦ 

A-pplled Psycholo gy 
<( ir starving and I do not have 

JL 17 children to feed,” ran the sales 
chatter of a woman selling gardenias 
outside the Music Hall, New York. “ I 
sell flowers because I love flowers and 
enjoy selling them. If you care to buy, 
they are 25 cents each, and I will thank 
you. If you are not interested, that is 
your business, and God speed you on 
your way.” 

She emptied five baskets in 15 min¬ 
utes. —George Tucker 
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Cl The annual pilgrimage of high school 
students to watch history in the making 


On to W^ashington 

Condensed from The American Legion Magazine 

Maxine Davis 


‘ whispered a high school 

fl __ youngster hanging over the 
rail in the gallery of the 
House of Representatives, “doesn’t 
it all seem real!** 

Government and history were com¬ 
ing to life for that boy, and for 79 
of his fellows — the senior class of 
a small Pennsylvania high school. 
For nearly four years they had all 
been working, saving, planning for 
this trip to Washington. And here 
they were, watching Great Things 
happening. 

This group was one of many that 
come to Washington every spring. 
The graduating class’s pilgrimage 
has become traditional in high schools 
all over the country during the past 
20 years. From March through July, 
boys and girls stream through the 
city in parties ranging from 15 to 
800. Last April alone more than 12,- 
000 young people poured past the 
historic shrines of the city. One school 
principal, who in 1911 became con¬ 
vinced that such trips would raise 
history and political science above 
the level of mere textbook memo¬ 
rizing, has himself conducted 7000 
young people through the capital. 
To promote the tours, the Wash¬ 


ington Board of Trade and the Cap¬ 
ital Transit Company sponsor broad¬ 
casts and send out movies and rep¬ 
resentatives with alluring posters 
and booklets. Some schools have a 
four-year plan by which each young¬ 
ster begins as soon as he enters high 
school to contribute a dime or quar¬ 
ter a week tisward his senior trip. 
Others raise money by giving plays 
and carnivals; in some cases churches 
and ser^ricc clubs come to the rescue 
of a perilous fund. 

That group in the House gallery 
has come 400 miles, traveling in a 
special railway coach. They brought 
stacks of fried chicken and monu¬ 
mental sandwiches. They reached 
Washington last evening and were 
taken by bus to an inexpensive, old- 
fashioned hotel. At eight this morn¬ 
ing their chaperones divided them 
into parties, each headed by an 
elected leader, and they set out by 
bus for an incredibly full morning. 

First they see the yellowing man¬ 
uscripts in the Folger Shakespeare 
Library; next they wander through 
the marble corridors of the Supreme 
Court; and then they enter the Li¬ 
brary of Congress, many of them 
with fixed purposes. One lad heads 
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instantly for the collection of fine 
violins and apparently memorizes 
every detail of the Betts Stradi- 
varius. A young girl inquires the lo¬ 
cation of the Persian manuscripts. 
‘‘ I’m studying design,” she explains 
timidly. Another girl has routed 
out a librarian who demonstrates 
the catalogue system. Crowds hang 
over the Constitution, and the mem¬ 
oranda for the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence. 

This afternoon the youngsters are 
going off on private expeditions. One 
girl, the daughter of the town drug¬ 
gist, is to see the exhibits at the 
American Pharmaceutical Society. 
A group of scientifically-minded boys 
are going to inspect the wind tun¬ 
nels and the sound chamber at the 
Bureau of Standards. Others want 
to see the three-pound frogs and al¬ 
bino trout at the Bureau of Fish¬ 
eries. They plan to stop also at the 
Patent Office. 

What the students get out of the 
trips depends in no small measure 
on the guides. Here is the senior 
class of a New Jersey school. As 
soon as they are loaded into the bus, 
the guide takes their measure. They 
giggle and whisper as he points out 
the site of the old B. & O. station 
where Garfield was assassinated. When 
he says “This is the Dolly Madison 
House — and did you know Dolly 
Madison invented ice cream, by mis¬ 
take?” the girls look up. “On the 
left is Henderson Castle, built by 
the author of the 13th Amendment. 
Who knows which one that is?” 


No one, apparently, and after a 
lot of guessing, the guide tells them. 
He is a young man with humor and 
authentic knowledge born of sin¬ 
cere interest, and with a quiet 
authority which ultimately com¬ 
mands these undisciplined young¬ 
sters. When he points out John L. 
Lewis’s home in Alexandria, he starts 
a brief labor discussion. When he 
seats them in the amphitheater in 
Arlington to tell them the story of 
the Unknown Soldier, he has the 
satisfaction of looking at faces which 
reflect the solemnity of the place 
and the history. 

Even more important than intel¬ 
ligent guides to make these Wash¬ 
ington trips a success is imagination 
on the part of teachers during pre¬ 
ceding months. Some educators plan 
a portion of their curriculum as back¬ 
ground to the tour, making the ex¬ 
pedition a project study in govern¬ 
ment and history. 

Of late the Office of Education 
has begun to give direction to the 
trips. One of its representatives re¬ 
cently took a party of 500 on a two- 
day expedition starting in the House 
Office Building, where their Repre¬ 
sentative in Congress met them, 
showed them his office, a commit¬ 
tee in session, and then from the 
gallery showed them what was go¬ 
ing on. In the Senate, one of their 
Senators received them. Chief of 
the G-men J, Edgar Hoover himself 
received them in his office. In other 
buildings, scientists and bureau heads 
explained their work. 
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When they return home, students 
write descriptive reports for the lo¬ 
cal newspaper, or to be read in school 
assemblies and parent-teacher meet¬ 
ings. For these youngsters from small 
communities, the glimpse of Wash¬ 
ington’s vast and various treasures 


opens up stimulating vistas. What¬ 
ever the individual student sees or 
hears, he is exposed to the symbols 
of American greatness and tradition. 
These, if he is led to see them with 
proper understanding, cannot fail 
to make a lasting impression. 


^ "Tlie men who have travded most widely are those 
who have really seen what lies close about them at home” 


Every Man His Own Naturalist 

Condensed from Natural History 
Donr^d Culross Peattie 

Naturalist; author of "Green Laurels," "Singing in 
the Wilderness," "An Almanac for Moderns," etc. 


T [welve years ago when I was 
jobless I walked into a news¬ 
paper office and asked to be 
allowed to write a nature column. 
The editor, in a welter of next Sun¬ 
day’s pictures, told me wearily that 
I might try — but he’d have to 
drop it if readers did not respond. 

The day came when I had to 
have a secretary to battle with 
their response. I don’t attribute 
this to any popularity of mine, but 
to the popularity of nature. The 
column was only a daily jotting of 
the things I saw that everyb^y 
may see. But when the readers be¬ 
gan to help me write it, they showed 
me more than I could show them. 
They showed me that nature be¬ 


longs to everyone. That nobody 
hungers for it like the city dweller. 
That the young need little help to 
turn their interest into this widest 
and healthiest field. That the ma¬ 
ture are not too old to want to 
learn, and find in nature pleasures 
of which neither years nor adwr- 
sity can deprive them. 

Most of the people who wrote 
me had never had formal training 
in natural science. But they heard 
the beguiling whistles of the birds; 
they glimpsed from the commuters’ 
train window the fields filling up 
with wild flowers; they saw the 
wheeling of the unknown constel¬ 
lations over their suburban roofs. 
And they saw that human life is 
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short; the years rush down the 
stream and do not return; and all 
about is a greater life, zestful, en¬ 
chanting and deeply significant. And 
they wanted to learn. 

My readers showed me, too, that 
this vast army of intelligent ama¬ 
teur naturalists can, with their en¬ 
thusiasm and curiosity, ably assist 
the professional scientists. A Chi¬ 
cago doctor, for example, who has 
only a small back yard in the city, 
has become a leader in bird-band¬ 
ing. To his metropolitan station 
have come bob white and saw-whet 
owl, Wilson's thrush and Montana 
junco — 90 kinds of birds and many 
hundreds of individuals. Every one 
of these he has banded, and he finds 
that certain birds return year after 
year. Birds banded by other work¬ 
ers, in Canada, in South America, 
come to his harmless trap, and so he 
helps map their mysterious sky- 
roads. 

A New York business man, with 
only his Sundays free, has become 
an authority on that fascinating 
bird, the osprey. A Massachusetts 
judge found that his collection of 
dowers from all over the world was 
eagerly studied by scientists. A 
Pennsylvania mine owner, after 30 
years at his desk, began to study 
fungi and became, when past 60, 
an expert consulted by profession¬ 
als. A Manhattan advertising man 
has just had a brilliant success with 
his book of insect photographs, taken 
in that unknown jungle that is the 
vacant lot next to yours. 


These amateurs all won names 
for themselves. Some of the great¬ 
est naturalists were likewise ama¬ 
teurs: Fabre taught school, Audu¬ 
bon kept a store, Alexander Wilson 
was a weaver. But a big reputation 
is not the goal; it is an incidental 
award. A love and a knowledge of 
nature can mean in any life a hap¬ 
piness comparable with that which 
religion brings. If you want to find 
divinity in nature, you will per¬ 
ceive it there. Or if it is enough for 
you just to find out something you 
did not know before, there will be 
no end to your fun. 

And there is no telling what you 
may turn up that will be new to 
everybody. A boy of ten who had 
read the greatest authority on ants 
in his age discovered, by watching 
them in his own garden, things that 
were not in his book. He decided 
to become the historian of the ants; 
and while engaged in important 
medical work during his maturity, 
he also made himself the greatest 
formicologist of his time — Auguste 
Forel. 

The wonders of nature exist for 
evftryont, and are found in all places. 
On the flat roofs of the city, un¬ 
known to the sleepers below, nest 
the nighthawks. To the puddles in 
an excavation may come flocks of 
sandpipers, ruddy turnstones and 
black-bellied plovers. The whole 
mystery of life is in the inky clouds 
of frogs* eggs in a ditch, and the 
riddle of instinct is to be studied 
in the pavement ants. 
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People often ask me how to learn 
— what to look for, and how to un¬ 
derstand what they see. Few wish 

m 

to Spend much money on technical 
equipment, but fortunately no other 
hobby requires so little outlay. 
John Muir, when asked how he 
prepared for an expedition, said: 

I put a loaf of bread and a pound 
of tea in an old sack, and jump over 
the back fence.” 

However, I disagree with the log¬ 
ical-sounding maxim that you should 
study nature, not books. You should 
study both; a good book will un¬ 
riddle nature faster than a begin¬ 
ner could hope to do it. As a rule, 
the books you need are in your 
public library'.* Probably you will 
soon find that some books are so 
good you want to own them; if so, 
buy those which look just a little 
hard, for you will soon catch up 
with them. 

The pocket guide is very helpful 
in beginning field work, but is usu¬ 
ally so general that it doesn’t tell 
enough about the region in which 
you live. Your state museum or 
natural history' survey has pub- 

* Among the books which will tell you what 
to look for, and help you identify what you see, 
are the following: Birds oj America^ by T. Gil¬ 
bert Pearson; Field Book oj InseetSy by Frank 
Lutz; The Reptile Book, by Raymond Ditman; 
American Animals, by W. Stone and W. Cram; 
The Butterjly Book, by W. J. Holland; The SbeB 
Book, by Julia £. Rogers; The Stars in Their 
Courses, by Sr James Jeans; Field Book tj 
American Wild Flowers, by F. S. Mathews; Field 
Book of Western Wild Flowers, by M. N. Arm¬ 
strong and J. J. Thomber; and Southern Wild 
Flowers and Trees, by Alice Lounsberry. 


lished local studies that are twice as 
interesting, and are either free or 
sell at a nominal price. 

Every community has in it at 
least one person who knows a great 
deal about natural science. High 
school biology teachers, state and 
federal foresters and park guides 
can often help you to just what you 
need to know. And it is inspiring 
to see how everyone in this free¬ 
masonry of natural science is eager 
to share his knowledge with the 
beginner. 

Some people think of nature only 
as something to collect. Alas for 
the butterflies, birds’ eggs, ferns 
and orchids i A collection, of course, 
can be scientifically valuable, but 
the collecting mania is not related 
to science or to the enjoyment of 
nature; the urge to have something 
nobody else has breaks the first 
rule of honest science. 

Nevertheless, you can make col¬ 
lections that museums themselves 
may envy. Herbaria are overflow¬ 
ing with specimens of flowers, but 
are weak on fruits and seeds; a cor¬ 
related collection of the fruits and 
seeds the local birds eat would be 
well worth while. 

Many beginners sweat needlessly 
after the rare. Common objects 
have the widest and deepest sig¬ 
nificance, and there is never any 
end to what you can learn about 
them. Instead of the rare, go after 
what is new to you; you get the 
same thrill. 

Accurate reports of the birds’ 
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first coming in the spring are valu¬ 
able to science. Still more impor¬ 
tant will your nature diary be if it 
records the little-known autumn 
migrations, or the departure dates. 
The Audubon Society has amateur 
observers all over the country who 
count the birds during Christmas 
week and the nestings in June. 
Science is also on the lookout for 
sudden changes in the population 
of rabbits, field mice, squirrels, 
chipmunks and tree rats, which 
give other animals serious trouble. 

Not enough has been said about 
the rapid rise in importance of ani¬ 
mal motion pictures, and what the 
camera fan can do with good films 
of birds and quadrupeds and rep¬ 


tiles living their own private lives. 

But not picture-taking, not note¬ 
taking, not collecting or studying 
books will take the place of storing 
the mind and heart with living ex¬ 
perience. The men who have trav¬ 
eled most widely are those who 
have really seen what lies close 
about them at home. Even a little 
knowledge puts tremendous new 
interest into every familiar scene. 
We behold nature as something 
more than a beautiful picture. It 
becomes peopled with friends whom 
we call by name. And in this newly 
revealed world we may walk, happy 
in the mastery that is ours at the 
price of just a little curiosity and 
effort. 


QfypUc c&Her 

To THE Editors of The Reader’s Digest 
Lady and Gent {Ky.): 

Ai (Ga.) notice in the February Issue (Md.) of your most 
Inspiration-(Ariz.)al Magazine (Ala.) a list of Place (Ky.) 
names of character. 

While awaiting Recovery (Ga.) from an illness I Leaf- 
(Miss.)ed through the Postell (N. C.) Guide (N. C.) and found 
many entertaining names. 

To your list of monetary names might be added Coin (Ark.), 
Dollar Bay (Mich.), and Jitney (Mont.) to say nothing of 
Greenback (Wash.), Long Green (Md.), and Liberty Bond 
and Goldbar (Wash.). 

The English (N. C.) Reader (W. Va.) might be more inter¬ 
ested to Read (Colo.) about Pence (Wis.), Shilling (Minn.), 
Crown (W. Va.), Pound (Wis.), Sterling (Utah), Sovereign 
(W. Va.) or Guinea (Va.). 

But this is Enough (Mo.). 

Yours very truly, 

Harold (La.) Earl (Ark.) Pearson (Miss.) 



Laughter in Madrid 

Condensed from The Nation 
Langston Hughes 

Author of “Negro Mother,” “The Ways of White Folks,’ 
“Not Without Laughter,” etc. 


Y es, people still laugh in Ma¬ 
drid. In this astonishing city 
of bravery and death, where 
the houses run right up to the 
trenches and some of the streetcar 
lines stop only at the barricades, 
people still laugh, children play in 
the streets, men stop to read the 
comic papers as well as war news. 
The shell holes of the night before 
are often filled in by dawn, so 
valiantly do the Madrilenos strug¬ 
gle to patch up their city. 

A million people living on the 
front lines of a nation at war! You 
never know when a shell is going to 
fall. Or where. Imagine yourself 
sitting in the front room of your 
third-floor apartment calmly pol¬ 
ishing your eyeglasses when a shell 
comes through the wall and ex¬ 
plodes like a thunderclap beneath 
the sofa. If you are sitting on the 
sofa, you are out of luck. If you are 
at the other side of the room, you 
may not get killed. 

That explains why practically 
nobody in Madrid bothers to move 
when the big guns are heard. If you 
move, you may as likely as not 
move into the wrong place. 

The Telefonica, Madrid's riddled 
skyscraper, is still standing, proud 
but ragged, its telephone girls at 


work inside. The post office has no 
windowpancs left, but the mail still 
goes out. Most of the hotels have 
gaping holes in their walls but their 
undamaged rooms still house pay¬ 
ing guests, for one must live some¬ 
where. If one of the halls on an 
upper floor leads straight out into 
space—door and balcony having 
been shot away — the desk clerk 
explains this carefully to you as 
you register. 

One morning after a heavy shell¬ 
ing, a friend passed a house which 
had been struck during the night. 
Part of the front wall was lying in 
the yard; the shell had carried 
with it the top of the family piano. 
Yet, there at the piano sat the 
young daughter of the house, very 
clean and starched, her hair brushed 
and braided, her face shining. Dili¬ 
gently she was beating out a little 
waltz. When passers-by asked about 
the damage, calling through the 
shell hole, the child said, “Yes, an 
obus came right through here last 
night. I’m going to help clean up 
the yard after a while, but I have 
to practice my lessons now. My 
music teacher’ll be here at eleven.’’ 

Bad cigarettes, poor wine, little 
bread or coffee, no soap, no sugar! 
Madrid, dressed in bravery and 
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smiles; knowing death and the sound 
<)f guns by day and night, but re¬ 
solved to live and laugh, not die! 
At the house where I am staying, 
sometimes a meal consists largely of 
bread and of soup made with bread. 
Everybody tightens his belt and 
grins, and somebody is sure to re¬ 
peat good-naturedly the old Span¬ 
ish saying, “Bread with bread — 
food for fools I ” Then we all laugh. 

To torment the Madrilenos, Franco 
has been broadcasting daily from 
his radio stations at Burgas and 
Seville the luncheon and dinner 
menus of the big hotels, the fine 
food that the Fascists are eating 
and the excellent wines they drink. 
But Madrid keeps its sense of hu¬ 
mor. General Mola, a lover of cafes, 
said at the beginning of the war 
that he would soon be drinking 
coffee in Madrid. He swore that he 
would enter the city on the eighth 
of December. He didn’t. But on 
the evening of the eighth some wag 
remembered, and the crowds in 


Madrid’s darkened Puerta del Sol 
saw by moonlight in the very center 
of the square a coffee table, care¬ 
fully set, the coffee poured, and 
neatly pinned to the white cloth a 
large sign reading: “For Mola.” 

The moving-picture theaters are 
crowded. One evening an audience 
was following with great interest an 
American film. Suddenly an obAs 
fell in the street-outside with a 
tremendous detonation, but no¬ 
body moved from his seat. Soon 
another fell, shaking the whole 
building. The manager mounted 
the stage to say that he thought it 
best to stop the picture. Before he 
had the words out of his mouth he 
was greeted with such hissing and 
booing that he shrugged his shoul¬ 
ders in resignation. The magic of 
Hollywood resumed its spell. While 
Franco’s shells whistled danger¬ 
ously over the theater, the film 
went its make-believe way to a 
thrilling denouement. The picture 
was called f error in Chicago. 


e/ro 


LOW courteous is the Japanese! 

He always says, “Excuse me, please.” 

He climbs into his neighbor's garden 
And smiles and says, “ I beg your pardon.' 
He bows and grins a friendly grin. 

And calls his hungry family in; 

He grins and bows a friendly bow: 

“So sorry, this my garden now.” 

— Ogden Naih 



Junior Leaguers receive 
practical training in community welfare 

Lady Bountiful Rolls Up Her Sleeves 

By 

Eleanor Roosevelt 


T he Junior Leagues, which too 
many people think of only in 
connection with parties and 
the Social Register, have accom¬ 
plished an almost impossible task. 
By making it fashionable, they have 
induced debutantes to give a cer¬ 
tain number of hours every week 
to serious study and work. 

As a result,thej i,cxx) y'oung women 
who belong to the 145 Junior Leagues 
in the United States, Canada, Ha¬ 
waii and Mexico form as conscien¬ 
tious a group of volunteer welfare 
workers as can be found anywhere. 
From Seattle, where they read aloud 
. for blind college students, to Stam¬ 
ford, Connecticut, where they spon¬ 
sor a mental hygiene service, Junior 
League members are intelligently 
helping the less fortunate, and fit¬ 
ting themselves to become more 
understanding citizens. 

Young girls may join the League 
less from an urge to be useful than 
because it marks them as members 
of the right group in their social 
' world. But most of them soon ac¬ 
quire the genuine, lasting interests 
which were the original purpose of 
the League. 

The Junior League was founded 
in New York City 36 years ago by 
the late Mary Harriman Rumsey 


and Natalie Swan, who saw that 
the traditional picture of Lady Boun¬ 
tiful patronizingly leaving Christ¬ 
mas baskets on the doorsteps of the 
poor had no place in the modern 
world. For a time the debutante 
members gave entertainments each 
year to raise money for a particular 
charity, but only a few volunteered 
to help in the work itself. At 19 I 
was one of them. Untrained, I plunged 
into teaching calisthenics and danc¬ 
ing to little girls from the East 
Side. As 1 look back, the results 
were sometimes quite ludicrous. 

Today the social element is sec¬ 
ondary, and the Junior league does 
not welcome a debutante, no mat¬ 
ter how popular, unless she is will¬ 
ing to do hard, useful work. It may 
be coaching a basketball team in 
the slums or giving health lectures 
to mothers in a children’s clinic, 
leading a Girl Scout troop or play¬ 
ing the piano for a settlement class 
in tap dancing. In time, she may be¬ 
come an expert whose judgment and 
experience are increasingly valuable 
to professional welfare workers. 

At the age of 40, in nearly all the 
Leagues, she automatically resigns. 
But her work usually goes on. The 
fundamental purpose of the League 
is to train its members to be respon- 
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sible leaders in their community’s 
welfare work and to occupy posi¬ 
tions of civic responsibility. 

Each Junior League is free to fill 
whatever may be the local need. 
Hence the activities represent end¬ 
less variety. In the Public Library 
of Peoria, Illinois, the Leaguers set 
up an exhibit of unusual articles 
from the ten-cent stores, to show 
how beauty can be obtained at lit¬ 
tle cost. In Pasadena they manage 
a series of concerts for young people. 
In Honolulu they have built up a 
nutrition unit for 1500 kindergarten 
children. In Montreal, they run a 
dental clinic in an unused store. 
During the great fiood last year, 
members of the Louisville Junior 
league took complete charge of the 
city’s milk distribution, operated 
emergency telephone switchlx}ards 
and helped reunite separated fam¬ 
ilies. In Little Rock, most of the 
supplementary reading matter for 
the Arkansas School for the lilind 
is transcribed by the Junior League’s 
Braille committee. 

Frequently the Junior League 
starts a project, nurses it along, and 
eventually turns it over to the com¬ 
munity. In New York the League 
became interested in “problem” 
children. Many of these youngsters 
had some artistic ability. So the 
League started psycho-educational 
art classes. Encouraged by work in 
finger painting, oils and clay, the 
children’s imaginations began to 
flower, and many of them emerged 
with good records and ambitions 


for the future. The Board of Edu¬ 
cation, impressed by this work, now 
gives it financial support. 

Another example of League pio¬ 
neering comes from Charlotte, N. C., 
where I.eague members saw the need 
for guidance and study of each child 
released by the Juvenile Court. As 
a result, one of Charlotte’s institu¬ 
tions for children has been practi¬ 
cally depopulated. 

Montclair, New Jersey, is a bet¬ 
ter than average residential suburb. 
But a quarter of its inhabitants are 
underprivileged people crowded into 
a small area which provides 70 per¬ 
cent of the city’s juvenile delin¬ 
quency. With the help of other wel¬ 
fare agencies, the Junior Leaguers 
now maintain a community house 
with a library, an auditorium, a pre¬ 
school clinic, a nursery school, a 
fathers’ club and a mothers’ dress¬ 
making group. Boys’ clubs and a 
boys’ band were also established, 
to lessen the influence of young re¬ 
form-school graduates of the gang- 
worshiping age. 

Almost 20 years ago Milwaukee 
— one of the model Leagues — rec¬ 
ognized the value of occupational 
therapy. It established a workshop 
where side people were brought back 
to health through weaving, carpen¬ 
try and other crafts. Today this 
curative workshop, strong enough 
to stand on its own feet, and known 
to sociologists everywhere, takes 
600 patients a year from all over 
Wisconsin. 

These are only a iew of the ac- 
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tivities of a Junior Leaguer. She 
also makes layettes, interprets for 
the foreign born, gets voters to the 
polls, helps supply substitute moth¬ 
ers, supervises hospital libraries, 
takes histories of ward patients, and 
works with problem girls — at which 
she is especially successful, because 
of her own youth. 

Most of the Junior Leagues now 
have a children’s theater. Educat¬ 
ing movie-fed children to the beau¬ 
ties of such classics as Blue 
Birdy Hansel und Gretely or Sleeping 
Beauty is just as important as pro¬ 
viding them with shoes and cbd- 
liver oil. Good recreation makes for 
health. In Boston the Junior League 
Players, who had been making pup¬ 
pets to cheer sick children in the 
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hospitals, began to give plays with 
real actors and scenery which could 
be quickly set up in hospital wards. 

Americans mean well, but their 
good will is often rather vague. 
Through the Junior Leagues, young 
women whose lives are sheltered 
may turn their good impulses into 
definite, practical channels, and 
learn that social problems cannot 
be solved without professional stand¬ 
ards of knowledge and hard work. 
Today, thousands of League mem¬ 
bers are unselfishly helping to solve 
these problems. Yet I sometimes 
wonder whether the welfare work 
they perform is half as valuable to 
the community as the education in 
life and citizenship which they re¬ 
ceive themselves. 


LADY BOUNTIFUL ROLLS UP HER SLEEVES 


lustrative 
Anecdotes 


n At A state banquet given by Frederick the Great 

CyJllustrative of Prussia to his courtiers and noblemen, the mon¬ 
arch asked those present to explain why his revenues 
continued to diminish despite incoming taxes. An old 
general of the Hussars remarked dryly, “ I will show 
Your Majesty what happens to the money.” 
Procuring a piece of ice, he lifted it high for inspection; then he 
handed it to his neighbor and requested that it be passed on from 
hand to hand to the King. By the time it reached Frederick, it was 
about the size of a pea. — Christian Science Monitor 


C An old Texas farmer was dumping raw vegetables into the hog 
trough when a college professor happened along. 

“Don’t you know,” said the scientist, “that if you cooked those 
vegetables, the hogs qpuld digest them in half the time?” 

“What’s that?” replied the farmer, momentarily interested. Then, 
after taking time to consider the import of the professor’s remark, he 
added: “Suppose they could! What in heaven’s name is time to a 

hog?” —Your life 



New Knglandere find a way to 
clean up local government 


Yankee Tax Revolt 

By 

Marc A. Rose 


iK GREAT ARMY of Massachusetts 
citizens, enlisted in a “war 
on Squandermania,** has 
recently brought about a revolu¬ 
tion in local government. Specifi¬ 
cally, the Bay State’s 200 taxpayers 
associations have broken the power 
of the Curley ring, the gang that 
made Massachusetts one of our 
worst-governed states; they have 
blocked proposed state extrava¬ 
gances totaling ^50,000,000, and 
saved even more in local budgets. 
Most important of all, they are de¬ 
stroying that fatal curse of any 
democracy, public apathy toward 
government. 

Six years ago the New England 
Council, seeking to awaken the elec¬ 
torate to the menace of increasing 
governmental extravagance, decided 
to sponsor the formation of tax¬ 
payers associations throughout New 
England. Such associations are not 
new, but too often they have repre¬ 
sented only special business inter¬ 
ests, or groups of political “outs” 
sniping at the “ins.” 

The Council decided that the as¬ 
sociations they promoted must 
represent no special class and must 
be strictly nonpartisan. Moreover, 
they must not be vindictive. Most 


public officials are honest; most of 
them welcome strong backing against 
the minority groups which press for 
extravagance."Hence, “Back ’em 
up or show ’em up,” was the an¬ 
nounced policy in dealing with 
elected officials, with the stress on 
cooperation rather than combat. 

The movement, spreading through 
all the New England states, has 
achieved astounding results in Mas¬ 
sachusetts. Lowell, to take a horrible 
example, had the highest real-estate 
tax of any city in the world — 
^46.40 per thousand dollars of as¬ 
sessed valuation — and assessments 
were high. Lowell had had an old- 
fashioned taxpayers association, 
made up of 38 bankers and big 
property owners, but its success in 
dealing with the political machine 
was negligible. Under alert leader¬ 
ship the new organization has a 
paid membership of 3500, composed 
chiefly of ordinary citizens and 
small taxpayers. 

Taking the view that mere de¬ 
nunciation of extravagance got no¬ 
where, the association began a 
searching study of municipal af¬ 
fairs. The facts unearthed were 
shocking. There was a treasury 
shortage of ^62,0^; there were su- 
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perfluous employes everywhere, 
I many of them on the payroll with¬ 
out proper warrant — at a time 
when one out of every three homes 
in Lowell was either foreclosed or 
foreclosable; there was $220,000 
due the treasury which nobody 
tried seriously to collect. In short, 
lx)well was a typical ringrridden 
American town, with some graft 
but with a great deal more of just 
plain bad government. 

The taxpayers association made 
specific recommendations, and car¬ 
ried on a militant campaign for re¬ 
form with meetings, radio talks and 
newspaper publicity. There was 
stubborn resistance. The secretary 
of the association was waylaid one 
night by three bruisers, later iden¬ 
tified as city pay rollers. But the citi¬ 
zenry were aroused, and they forced 
the first real tax cut in ail Lowell’s 
history. Nowadays as many as 500 
citizens attend a council meeting — 
evidence of the new civic spirit 
awakened by the association. 

The story of Lowell is paralleled 
in other Massachusetts communi¬ 
ties among the 200 where taxpayers 
associations have gone into action. 
Needham has cut expenses from a 
peak of $1,000,000 in 1931 to $870,- 
^000, without in the least hurting 
public services. The Worcester as¬ 
sociation unearthed a budget def¬ 
icit of $1,448,000. It also dug up 
the fact that, while the^city had 
voted back in 1922 to adopt the ex¬ 
cellent state accounting and audit¬ 
ing service, the mandate never had 
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been obeyed. Now the system is 
being installed and deficits in the 
future will be impossible. 

These are sample incidents. In a 
great many communities the work 
of taxpayers associations never is 
publicized. Whenever officials co¬ 
operate, the settled policy is to give 
officeholders all the credit for the 
progress achieved. 

Thanks to the taxpayers associa¬ 
tions, local government in Massa¬ 
chusetts is taking on the homely 
characteristics of an earlier day. 
Long before the annual town meet¬ 
ings, little committees gather around 
kitchen tables, trying to figure out 
how to save enough somewhere to 
get the additional teacher the school 
needs. They study various types of 
paving, and problems of road main¬ 
tenance. At the meeting the hero is 
no longer the local orator, but the 
little man who has assembled all 
the plain facts about the cost and 
durability of standpipes. 

The taxpayers don’t always de¬ 
mand that expenditures be cut. 
Often their committees report that 
more money should be spent in the 
interests of efficiency — to motor¬ 
ize the police department, enlarge 
the school or purchase a larger 
hook-and-ladder for the fire depart¬ 
ment. 

In 1934, the local successes of the 
200 taxpayers associations in Mas¬ 
sachusetts led them to incorporate 
in a state-wide federation, which 
immediately trained its guns on the 
State House — and the ineffable 
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Curley. The Federation used every 
weapon to fight state extravagances: 
posters, court proceedings, radio 
speeches and mass demonstrations. 
It brought 2000 taxpayers before a 
legislative hearing to fight Curley’s 
“balloon budget” that proposed a 
$9,000,000 bond issue which meant 
})lenty of spoils for the ringsters. 

Because the eight-digit figures of 
state budgets mean little to the 
'average voter, the Federation got 
down to details. Expense accounts 
of the Governor’s retinue charged 
$1 taxi fare from the State House to 
the Parker House. The distance is 
two blocks. Curley officeholders 
billed the state for $io wastebas¬ 
kets. The Federation bought good 
ones for 75 cents. The whole prob¬ 
lem of unnecessary payrollers was 
dramatized by singling out the man 
who was drawing a state salary 
to teach housewives how to fry 
fish. 

After the legislative session of 
1936, the Federation compiled the 
roll-call record of every legislator 
and senator on the six measures 
which most affected government 
expenditure. To 900,000 homes in 
Massachusetts, a Western Union 
messenger delivered a report: “This 
is how your representatives and 
senator voted. If you approve, let 
them know. If you do not, tell them 
that, also.” 

The result was that, in the 1936 
Roosevelt landslide, the voters of 
Massachusetts split their ballots 
when they got down to state sena- 
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tor and legislators. Seventeen of 
the 19 men whose records stood 
for extravagance were defeated — 
a complete overturn from Curley 
days. This doesn’t mean that the 
P'ederation is partisan in politics. 
It never endorses or opposes any 
candidate for election. All it does 
is send the voters the record — and 
that seems to be enough. 

But the real long-range aim of 
the Federation is*to reduce the cost 
of government by getting at funda¬ 
mentals, and it has already made a 
good start by inducing both politi¬ 
cal parties to declare in favor of a 
comprehensive study of state gov¬ 
ernment. A Tax Commission has 
been appointed with money enough 
to hire experts and authority to 
examine all records and accounts 
— and with the executive direc¬ 
tor of the Federation as a mem¬ 
ber. 

On the Federation’s board of di¬ 
rectors are mill hands, small trades¬ 
men, a railroad brakeman, and men 
of substantial property holdings. 
At its command are the volunteer 
services of leading lawyers, engi¬ 
neers and accountants. Two former 
Governors, a Democrat and a Re¬ 
publican, act as consultants, mak¬ 
ing available their intimate knowl¬ 
edge of state affairs. 

Already groups in other states 
are sending delegations to study 
the Massachusetts methods. What 
the Bay State taxpayers have learned 
by experience is summarized in two 
excellent pamphlets, “How to Or- 
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ganize—” and “How to Oper¬ 
ate—” a taxpayers association.* 
The great essential is to start from 
the grass roots, building a solid, 
loyal membership from all ranks 
of the population. 

Voters who spend their strength 
howling about high taxes should 
realize that our biggest tax load is 

* Published by the Massachusetts Federation 
of Taxpayers Associations, Inc., 904 Park 
Square Building, Boston, Mass. 
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not federal but local. The ordinary 
citizen, as Massachusetts has shown, 
can do something effective toward 
materially reducing this burden, 
without impairing essential public 
services. 

But even more important than 
all the money saved so far in Mas¬ 
sachusetts is the restoration of f>op- 
ular government — the revival of 
an informed, alert and aggressive 
electorate. 



Dr. Kidd, a well-known preacher of Aberdeen, Scotland, in bygone 
days, once spied a man sleeping peacefully through all his fulminations. 
He lifted his Bible and threw it with unerring aim at the head of the 
offender, shouting, ‘‘If you don’t hear the Word of God, I’ll make you 

feel it! ’’ — Frank Cairns, The Prophet ojthe Heart (Hodder & Stoughton) 
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C yin ingenious scheme to raise money for a church — a ** hugging 
social'* — reported in the Sylvan Valley {N. C.) News: 

About 500 people were present and a nice amount was 
raised for the church. The schedule of prices for the event was: 
Two-minute hug, 15 cents; i5-to-a5 minute hug, 50 cents; an¬ 
other man’s wife, $1; old maids and no time limit, three cents. 
The young ladies of the church want to give another social to 
clear the ^urch debt, but the older members protest. 

— AsheviUe Citizea-Times 
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C Every night, the Reverend E. O. Jolley and Brother H. C. Artley 
station themselves, equipped with megaphones, on either side of the 
Hollywood Cemetery, near Atlanta, Georgia, to scare away petting 
parties. Just as the boy friend says to the girl, “Let’s have another 
little drink, honey,** com^ the strident admonition from the darkness: 
“The eyes of the Lord are in every place, beholding the evil and the 
good.** In most cases, this puts a sudden stop to the exchange of 
pleasantries. — A. D. Maaniog m Atlanta Constitution 



The part of everyday human grievances^ 
rather than "class war/' in American 
labor struggles 

What the Workers Really Wmt 

Condensed from Scribner’s Magazine 
Whiting Williams 


'Y’ntil these 42 demands are 
I I met to our satisfaction,” 
the leader of a strike com¬ 
mittee shouted at a mediator, “no¬ 
body gets through our picket line 
alive!” 

Of his 42 “demands,” 38 proved 
to be nothing but individual griev¬ 
ances — charges that the manage¬ 
ment had been unfair to John, 
Mary, Steve and 35 others. Agree¬ 
ment was soon reached regarding 
all of these. The remaining four 
demands, however, brought up 
fundamental issues concerning the 
employes’ right to share in manage¬ 
ment. Weeks of argument loomed. 
Yet after a short recess, the labor 
leader arose and ended it all: 

“ I’ve talked with the committee. 
We say, to hell with those other 
four! We’ll go back to work to¬ 
morrow,” 

For over 20 years I have made it 
my job to understand what’s on the 
worker’s mind. I have worked in 
Pittsburgh steel mills, mined coal 
in West Virginia, tightened bolts 
on assembly lines in Detroit, tended 
looms in Georgia textile mills, sat 
on curbs with discouraged job seek- 
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ers. And during these years of close 
contact with labor troubles I have 
found that they arise, not from 
huge, historic, class-wide issues, but 
from accumulated, commonplace, 
individual grievances. The story of 
the 42 demands is typical. 

Too many managers — and too 
many legislators and citizens — 
take the labcjr leader more seriously 
than he deserves and pay too little 
attention to the ordinary individ¬ 
ual employe*. Even conservative 
labor leaders sometimes fill speeches 
with bristling phrases about “class 
enemies” and “class war” and so 
on. These tirades convince the em¬ 
ployer and the public that nothing 
less than revolution is just around 
the corner. 

The workers, however, see such 
talk as the window dressing it is 
meant to be. The great majority 
aren’t interested in the economic 
philosophies of the leaders. They 
are simply willing to pay their union 
dues to get something done about 
their individual grievances — usu¬ 
ally after other methods fail. They 
don’t care whether improvement is 
brought about by a belligerent la- 


® 1^8^ Harlan Lagan AssoaateSt Ine.t S70 Lexington Ave., N, T. C. 
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bor leader or by an intelligent, far- 
seeing employer. 

Too often, management is out of 
touch with its individual workers. 
When, for instance, looo employes 
struck in one Ohio plant, the trouble 
was blamed, of course, on “out¬ 
side agitators,” “the New Deal,” 
“radio instigators of class hatred,” 
and so on. However, frank confer¬ 
ences with the employes* commit¬ 
tee furnished the true explanation: 

“Forty-five of our most skilled 
men asked us to find out if it was 
true that men doing the same work 
in a near-by plant had received' a 
three-cent-per-hour increase. If so, 
our men wanted the same. We 
found our manager was out of 
town. The ‘Super,* next in line, 
told us he*d give us his answer in 24 
hours. But three days later he was 
still stalling. So one shift of these 
skilled workers—only 15 men, y*un- 
derstand — walked out. These 15 
told everybody else, ‘The place is 
on strike!* — and it was!” 

If the management had known 
its business, that strike would never 
have happened. 1 have seldom 
found anything but ignorance of 
true conditions in management*s 
frequent statement, “Everybody 
^as happy here until an agitator 
stirred them up.** 

Usually the agitators are able to 
make headway only because of ex¬ 
isting individual grievances. The 
head of a C.I.O. union told me: 
“Before we start organizing the 
workers in any industry our scouts 


report on the various grievances 
of these particular workers. We 
pick out the five outstanding com¬ 
plaints and send out oi^anizers who 
promise satisfactory relief.** 

Not long ago a board of directors 
asked me to find out why the work¬ 
ers in a small mill had suddenly 
become unreasonably belligerent. 
I found every worker glad to tell 
any listener why; 

“Last year the management de¬ 
cided to cut overhead by discharg¬ 
ing their good superintendent. After 
that every foreman in the place 
became a regular dictator, giving 
extra hours of work to his pets and 
letting the rest of us worry our 
heads off. When an organizer prom¬ 
ised us protection, we signed up.** 

The importance of the individual 
grievance explains why most large- 
scale, Big Plan cures for labor 
troubles are unsatisfactory. People 
often say: “I can*tunderstand why 
employers do not spend the neces¬ 
sary money for profit-sharing plans, 
vacations with pay, pension sys¬ 
tems— and stop this everlasting 
squabbling.*’ 

Unfortunately, peace is not to be 
had so easily. Industrial relations 
men spend weeks every year at¬ 
tending conventions to hear the 
details of this or that plan, but the 
fact is that every plan’s success 
depends upon the individual or¬ 
ganization’s human relationships. 
I know workers who have become 
so completely convinced of their 
employer’s untrustworthiness that 
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no scheme whatever can be made 
to work. I know others whose con¬ 
fidence has been so completely 
established that it would be hard to 
imagine any plan which would not 
work. 

During a recent disastrous strike 
a corporation’s directors voted elab¬ 
orate pension systems, formal rep¬ 
resentation of the workers on the 
board of directors, and other head¬ 
line-making arrangements. But the 
war still went on — to the complete 
disillusionment of the directors. 
The fine new plans had not touched 
the actual cause of the difficulty; 
the foremen were continuing their 
years-old practice of making every 
employe pay cash tribute each week 
to hold his job! 

Many a worker has talked to me 
about the necessity for one big all- 
powerful organization of workers, 
and so on, but then, after impressing 
me with his knowledge of big-time 
economics, he is likely to add: 
“But what we’re really sore about 
here is: 

“ Unfair, dishonest, or hard-boiled 
foremen (or) 

“No seniority rules to protect 
the workers against the foremen’s 
favoritism in discharges or layoffs 
(or) 

“A wage system so complicated 
that a worker can’t figure out his 
day’s pay.’* 

One hears a good deal these days 
about the stretch-out. This com- 
laint is usually the result of bad 
andling of the men by the fore¬ 


man, rather than of inliuman de¬ 
mands upon the men. Once trouble 
starts, the original issues are quickly 
lost sight of— the worker and the 
foreman become Labor and Cap¬ 
ital, and the fight is on. 

Recently 1 was asked to make a 
study of a large company which 
was free from labor disturbances, 
despite numerous “outside’’ efforts 
to induce employes to strike. This 
company had installed practically 
all the plans considered sure-fire 
labor-trouble preventives. Yet it 
was plain that the real reason for 
its success was that for more than 
20 years the chairman of the board 
and the president had been “per¬ 
sonnel men extraordinary.’’ Work¬ 
ers assured me: 

“If we ever find any foreman, 
paymaster or what-not trying to 
get away with something we go 
straight up to the officers or tro 
the local manager and tell them. 
And we know they’ll thank us.” 

All this, I know, sounds like old- 
fashioned, over-simplified, lets-get- 
labor-and-capital-together stuff. But 
we are too apt to think nowadays 
that fairness and justice can be 
expected only after every T has 
been crossed in some contract or 
agreement. 

My long experience has con¬ 
vinced me that, agreement or no 
agreement, peace depends upon 
mutual understanding, mutual re¬ 
spect, established by the slow proc¬ 
ess of mutual experience. Much of 
the present conflict has come because 
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business has relied too much on 
blueprints and techniques and too 
little on people. 

There is indeed a place for labor 
organizations and labor-relations 
planning, but none of these is likely 
to prove a satisfactory substitute 
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for plain integrity. The essential 
need today is for closer contact 
between management and the work¬ 
ers in the office, in the warehouse, 
and down in the plant where the 
motors hum and the wheels go 
round. 


QAmversal QAmverstfy 


C All the world can now go to college — all, that is, who know English 
and have access to a short-wave radio set — thanks to the World Wide 
Broadcasting Company (Station WIXAL). Each Tuesday evening 
Harvard’s “World University” goes on the air with lectures on music, 
art, science and literature; other Colleges participating in World Wide 
programs include Yale, Amherst, Wellesley, Mount Holyoke, Columbia, 
the Universities of Michigan and Wisconsin. 

Station WIXAL was founded in 1934 by Walter S. Lemmon, who set 
aside part of the royalties from his radio inventions to promote interna¬ 
tional friendship and understanding, and. to bring educational ideas to 
adults living in remote spots. Rockefeller Foundation has aided the 
project with funds. Words of appreciation have come from lonely cabins 
in the African veldt and the Australian bush, from thatched cottages in 
Ireland and from cities of all continents. Mr. Lemmon dreams of a 
Radio University with a ^2,000,000 endowment. 

— Ntwsteeek and Edwational Broadtasting 



€LThe International Friendship League, founded in 1931, with head¬ 
quarters in Boston, estimates that millions of letters have resulted 
from the correspondence exchange it has fostered between pupils of 
this and 64 foreign countries. The League keeps a list of prospective 
correspondents, their ages, fitness and knowledge of English as certified 
by ministers of education in their respective countries. Friendships 
have been formed which continue after school days. 

International Friendship Centers have been established in Austria, 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, Great Britain, Holland, 
Norway, Spain arid Switzerland, where young people from dififerent 
countries may spend their holidays together. Directors of the various 
local centers arrange trips, language lessons, and social meetings with 
people of each country. Rmno and Inurnatiotul Bunau oj Edtuation Bulktin 



t^The most horrible explosion in world history 


Death in Halifax 

Condensed from The American Mercury 
Edmund Gilligan 


O N THE MORNING of December 
6, 1917, life in the seaport 
of Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
went on serenely for 17 minutes 
after a flicker of blue flame first 
appeared aboard the munitions ship 
Mont Blanc. 

It was nine o’clock, and work 
had begun in offices, warehouses 
and factories, all burdened with the 
rich business of war. Out in the 
Narrows, freighters were being warped 
into piers, cruisers and transports 
swung at anchor, seamen toiled 
over cargoes of war materials. 

Suddenly, amid the confusion of 
shipping, a lifeboat appeared, manned 
by French sailors rowing furiously 
for the northern shore. A second 
boat followed, also filled with men, 
all glancing backward in despera¬ 
tion at that thin blue flame on the 
Mont Blanc. When the first boat 
struck the beach the sailors flung 
themselves ashore in terror, gibber¬ 
ing French curses and prayers, and 
shrieking: “Pou-dar! Pou-Idar!” 

As the sailors fled up the streets 
their warning ran garbled from 
mouth to mouth. Some people 
legged after the seamen; others 
hastened to the water’s edge to 
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question the men leaping from the 
second boat. 

“She’s afire!” blurted a Cana¬ 
dian in the boat. “The Mont Blanc. 
The Imo collided with her. Muni¬ 
tions aboard!” He raced away. 

Meanwhile H. M. S. Highflyery a 
British cruiser anchored near-by, 
had put a boat overside. As the 
flame waned, sprang up again, this 
boat swung smartly alongside the 
Mont Blanc. Watchers on shore saw 
officers and men clamber to the 
deck and run toward the fire. 

The 17 minutes were up. A shaft 
of yellow light, no thicker than the 
Mont Blands masts, streaked up¬ 
ward from her deck, piercing the 
sunny air for a mile. For an instant 
it whirled like a waterspout. Then 
its top spread, and the whole pillar 
of fire mushroomed into an enor¬ 
mous purple cloud. 

Four thousand tons of TNT had 
exploded — the greatest detonation 
ever heard on earth. The Mont. 
Blanc vanished. A fragment of her 
anchor, weighing half a ton, flew 
three miles amid sheets of flame. 
Plates ripped from her hull fell in a 
hissing rain on ships and houses. 
An immense torrent, white and 
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boiling, towered upward where the 
> ship had been. Gulls high above the 
steaming maelstrom burst into gobs 
of flesh and feathers. 

Death then advanced, roaring 
over the water. Ships leaped up¬ 
ward, tore free from their moorings, 
fell off crazily before the tidal wave. 
Eight sailors were spattered against 
a cruiser’s turret. The captain of 
the Into and 30 of his crew were 
squashed on her deck by the force 
of the concussion. Only those sail¬ 
ors who were below decks escaped 
the great globe of fiery gas which 
sped landward. A huge rock, ripped 
from the harbor bottom, hurtled 
through the air and killed 64 work¬ 
men on a pier. 

On the southern shore of the 
Halifax Narrows the community of 
Richmond lies in a trough formed 
by the hills. Through this trough 
the immense pressure swept. Two 
hundred school children had time 
only to half-rise from their desks 
before the walls fell upon them. 
Three lived. The worshipers in St. 
Joseph’s Church, looking upward 
in supplication, died that way. 
Factories and entire streets of houses 
trembled and collapsed; trees leaped 
from the earth and went flying like 
Jeaves. People were lifted high into 
the air, carried far, then dashed to 
death against walls and telegraph 
poles. 

Fires, started in a thousand places, 
met and formed one great consum¬ 
ing blaze, from which spread the 
nauseating odor of burning human 


flesh. Out of this inferno, running 
and stumbling, came the blind and 
the maimed, the dogs and cats, 
horses galloping in frenzy. 

The afterblast of the explosion 
rushed onward into the city of 
Halifax itself and broke windows, 
toppled walls and spread showers of 
glass. Everyone who was able rushed 
to the streets. They saw the flames 
and the smoke, and heard the 
shrieks of the dying. A cry went 
up that a German fleet was bom¬ 
barding the city. This was fol¬ 
lowed by reports of an air raid, 
and many people swore they saw 
planes in the sky. Panic-stricken, 
people ran to the open country. 
Five thousand crowded onto Hali¬ 
fax Common. 

Then came the invasion from the 
harbor front. Preceded by cries of 
torment, a mad horde stumbled and 
crawled and groped toward the 
.streets of the main city. Blood 
dripped from their faces. Some ran 
with stumps of wrists held before 
them. Children, lacerated and bloody, 
led blinded parents. One woman 
carried the headless body of her 
baby. Scores fell and died. 

The cessation of the explosions 
brought Halifax back to sanity. 
Couriers were sent over highways 
and railroads to tell the outside 
world what had happened. Part of 
the world already guessed. People 
at breakfast on Prince Edward 
Island, 125 miles away, had seen 
their plates dance. Ships far at sea 
had heard the explosion. 
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Rescue work got under way while 
firemen, aided by volunteers, started 
the long task of extinguishing the 
fires. The dead were laid on the 
pavements, their bodies piled like 
cord wood. As wagons rolled out of 
the fire and smoke, piled with the 
half*naked bodies of girls from fac¬ 
tories, children from schools, and 
sailors tossed up from the harbor on 
the tremendous tidal wave which 
followed the blast, the death list 
mounted to 2cxx>. The injured to¬ 
taled 20,000. Five hundred persons 
were never found, having vanished 
from the face of the earth. 

Night came over a city lighted 
only by torches and lanterns. Sur¬ 
geons operated by the glimmer of 
oil lamps. All night long the wagons 
of the dead rolled out of the smoke 
and stopped at the schools and 
other buildings used for morgues. 
And then a new horror arrived. A 
storm blew down over the stricken 
city, the worst blizzard in its his¬ 
tory. Icy winds benumbed the rescu¬ 
ers. Pneumonia hastened the deaths 
of the injured. 

By this time the outside world 
had begun an extraordinary effort 
to assist. Special trains started 
from New York with medical sup¬ 
plies, food and doctors. All the New 
England States sent similar con¬ 
tributions. A ship was loaded at 
Boston and the throng of con¬ 
tributors was so great that police 
reserves were called to keep order. 
The Canadian Government sent 
supplies and workers. But the res¬ 


cuers came only in time to open 
vast burial plots. 

What was the origin of the Mont 
Blanc explosion? This is the gen¬ 
erally accepted version; 

As the Mont Blanc^ arriving from 
New York, entered the Narrows 
that morning, the ImOy a Norwe¬ 
gian grain ship, was proceeding 
down the Narrows. There were 
many other ships moving in the 
channel, and in a confusion of 
signals the Into headed directly for 
the munitions ship. When the two 
collided the lino's prow cut into the 
Mont Blanc and overturned a drum 
of benzol up forward. Some persons 
maintained that the clash of steel 
threw out sparks; others insist the 
Frenchmen had a fire going in the 
forecastle. In any event, the fatal 
flame appeared. 

The litigation following the dis¬ 
aster was carried to the highest tri¬ 
bunal in the Empire, the Privy Coun¬ 
cil, which found both ships equally 
at fault. A few licensed men were 
suspended; a few officials lost their 
posts. Then the books were closed. 

But the officers and men of the 
Highflyer offer an example of brav¬ 
ery that will long be remembered in 
naval history. They saw what had 
happened. They knew what was in 
the Mont Blanc's hold. Yet three 
officers and 20 seamen boarded her 
to quench the flames. No one ever 
knew how close they came to 
winning. They were issolved in 
that globe of fiery gas. 



G reenfield 
' Hill, Con¬ 
necticut, is 
a town with scarcely 
100 inhabitants, well 
off the main road 
and hard to find, 
yet every week-end 
during late spring 
the roads from all 
directions carry capacity traffic to see 
its glory of pink and white dogwood 
blossoms. In 1795, Dr. Isaac Bronson 
planted a dozen trees which have 
grown to immense proportions. A cen¬ 
tury later, the Village Improvement 
Society planted several hundred dog¬ 
wood, extending the original grove into 
an avenue, and more have been added 
each year. Now there are more than a 
thousand, and while the trees are in 
bloom Greenfield Hill is clothed in 
beauty one doesn't soon forget. 

A bout ten years ago, during a school- 
. room campaign for civic beauty, 
Miss Lida Rogers, a schoolteacher of 
the Dutch-American community of Hol¬ 
land, Michigan, suggested the adoption 
of the tulip as the town flower. From 
this suggestion has grown a huge enter¬ 
prise for beauty and the annual Tulip 
Festival in May, which is now so famous 
that it brings to the town $00,000 
visitors. Four million brilliant tulips 
greet them in public and private gar- 
, dens, and along every approach to the 
city. The celebration begins with a cere¬ 
monial street scrubbing by the women 
of Holland, dressed in the manner of 
their ancestors. TTien the Bujrgemeester, 
gallant in black velvet coat and knee 
breeches, with his 12 aldermen, also 
in black and wearing tall black hats, 
inspect the street and pronounce it 


clean. That'is the 
signal which starts 
nine days of festiv¬ 
ities that include a 
parade of several 
hundred children 
in Dutch costume, 
and a series of 
pageants depicting 
the part played by 
Dutch immigrants in the development 
of western Michigan. 

— Cleveland Plain Dealer 

T he Garden Society of London 
is converting hundreds of ugly va¬ 
cant lots, hitherto rubbish-littered, 
into little oases of beauty with plants, 
shrubs and little trees. The owners 
of the sites cooperate gladly. If a site 
is soon to be built over, flowers and 
shrubs are planted in casks, which can 
easily be moved elsewhere. 

— Christian Scienee Monitor 

S INCE 1892, Rochester, New York, 
has developed through purchase 
and exchange the largest collection of 
lilacs in the world — over 1000 shrubs 
representing 384 species. At the height 
of their beauty every year, a week is set 
apart by the city to celebrate the Lilac 
Festival, a fete which draws nearly 
100,000 visitors from all over the 
country. 

T here are few spots in Nashville, 
Tennessee — save in the business 
district — where at least one bed of 
iris isn’t within the range of vision. In 
one park you can see 20 acres of iris; 
there are iris parkways aloi^ seven 
pikes, some two and three miles long, 
one to be 12 miles when finished. At the 
city airport is the largest single plant- 
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ing of the rainbow flower in the world 
— a mile long and 15 feet wide. 

Seven years ago, the local Iris Asso¬ 
ciation decided to make Nashville the 
“Iris City,” and, backed by city and 
county officials and organizations, asked 
for iris cuttings from private gardens, 
to be distributed free on request. In 
two weeks the Association had given 
away 37 truckloads; 15,000,000 bulbs 
have since been distributed by volun¬ 
teer workers. The Tennessee climate 
proved ideal for the iris — one fancier 
has even developed a variety that blooms 
six times a year. 

Every May, when the city is ablaze 
with color, an Iris Festival is held dur¬ 
ing which thousands of visitors sec, at 
no charge, lovely blooms that have won 
for Nashville hybridizers more prizes 
from English and American Iris Soci¬ 
eties than have gone to any other city 
in the world. 

npHE Woman’s Club of Shelburne 
Jl Falls, Massachusetts, has made a 
dilapidated old trolley bridge which 
spans the Deerfield River into a unique 
beauty spot — a Bridge of Flowers. 
A fence along one side of the 400-foot 
span is a mass of trailing vines, while 
perennials and annuals massed along 
each side of the gravel footpath make 
the bridge a gaily colorful spectacle 
long remembered by automobile tour¬ 
ists who pass. — American City 


JAN Jose, California, has trans¬ 
formed an abandoned ii-acre or- 
chard into a unique municipal rose gar¬ 
den whose fame already reaches far, 
though it is little over five years old. In 
April and May, looking from the stately 
entrance toward two vases of Chinese 
blue at the back, one sees a hundred 
thousand roses in full bloom, surround¬ 
ing a wide reflecting pool in the center. 
Copper shades are close around the 
pool, then yellow. More copper on each 
side of the main walk, then pink, and 
in the corners, red. Between the beds is 
green lawn; along the sides grow flower¬ 
ing shrubs; and a solid row of climbing 
roses forms a vivid red hedge. 

One section is devoted to selecl^ 
specimens of historic interest: the red 
and white Lancaster rose, commem¬ 
orating the union of the houses of Lan¬ 
caster and York after 100 years of 
fighting; the Damascene, first brought 
to Europe by crusaders returning from 
Damascus; the Viridefolia, very old 
and originally brought from China, 
with petals green as its leaves. The old- 
fashioned musk rose is there, and many 
varieties of moss rose; the old missions 
of the state are represented by ragged 
pink Castilian roses which can survive 
without water, not of great beauty but 
of exquisite fragrance. All the plants 
were given unasked, thousands by 

various nursery firms.— LucUShepardcoain 
This Wuk, N. Y. Htnld Tribune 


C/s OLD Monterey, California, the citizens vote 12 times a year 
to pick the “Shack of the Month” — the most unsightly building 
in town. Owners of the winning shack have in most cases re¬ 
sponded to the verdict with good grace, and many an eyesore is 
thus being eliminated. ^s^et Matmuine 



Variations on the American language— 
the lingo of roadside stands in the South 

Curb Service Speaking 

Condensed from The New Yorker 
Theodore Pratt 


T he first time 1 heard Gladys, 
the young lady who rendered 
curb service at the Miami road¬ 
side stand, call out “Hug one!** in 
answer to my order of a glass of 
• orange juice, I knew that here was 
something for extensive rei^arch. 

Seeing that I was new kt her 
game, Gladys took pains to edu¬ 
cate me. On my second visit, after 
1 had ordered a glass of draught 
beer and she had yelled “ Make it a 
creep!** she reminded me that I had 
been remiss on my first visit. “Us 
curbies,** she informed me, “don*t 
get no salary for hanging these 
trays. We make it on tips.** I took 
this delicate hint, and she taught 
me more of the etiquette of curb 
service. I had been tooting my horn 
when through with my drink, to 
indicate that she should come and 
remove the tray from the side of 
my car door. 

“Real gentlemen just blink their 
lights when they*re through,** she 
instructed me, “instead of making 
all that racket. It*s more genteel 
and it ain’t so hard on ^e nerves.’* 
Subsequently I became more gen¬ 
teel about this matter and pretty 
professional about ordering things 


by their right names. I learned that 
when I wanted a bottle of Coca- 
Cola, I should tell Gladys, ‘*Pop 
one,** and when I wanted coke from 
the fountain, it was “Shoot one.** 
She was quite pleased when, apply¬ 
ing what I had overheard, I told her 
one day that I wanted a cherry 
coke by saying “Paint one.** And 
she gave me a smile when I indi¬ 
cated my desire for a chocolate 
Coca-Cola by telling her to “drag 
one through Georgia.** I didn’t, 
praise God, have to drink these hor¬ 
rors — they were for a small boy I 
picked up on the road. 

Gladys wasn’t, however, at the 
end of her rope in teaching me her 
all. One day, when I ordered a glass 
of milk, she hollered toward the 
counter, “Sweet Alice!** I specified 
a large glass, and she amended: 
“Stretch Sweet Alice!** 

1 didn’t, at first, understand her 
best one. This time I wanted a 
sandwich to take away with me. 
Gladys called out the name of the 
sandwich in quite normal fashion 
and then added, “ Put on a step-in! *’ 

I completely understood this one 
only when the sandwich arrived, 
neatly wrapped in a paper napkin. 

»S 43 C. 


® F-R Put. Carp, 

(Vi* New Tarker, January 8, *38) 
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Science Confounds the Arsonist 

Condensed from The Rotarian 
Henry Morton Robinson 

Author of “Science versus Crime’* 


U NTIL five years ago arson was 
big business; for a fee rang¬ 
ing from j2oo up, profes¬ 
sional “torches’* would fire any¬ 
thing from an auto-trailer to a 
•metropolitan hotel. One hundred 
million dollars a year — 25 percent 
of our annual fire loss — was going 
up in incendiary smoke! Half the 
firemen killed in the U. S. died in 
arson fires. Yet the police and fire 
departments were helpless; they 
knew fires were being criminally 
set for the purpose of collecting 
the insurance, but because every 
tatter of incriminating evidence 
was consumed in the blaze they 
could rarely convict the arsonist. 

But now the laboratory-trained 
detective has brought arson to a 
dramatic halt. Special squads of 
investigators in Boston, Los An¬ 
geles and New York have broken 
the great arson rings and sent 
scores of fire-setters to the peni¬ 
tentiary. From the smoking debris 
of mysterious fires, such super¬ 
sensitive instruments as the spec¬ 
troscope and micrographic camera 
now pluck evidence so conclusive 
that conviction is virtually certain, 
and arsonists don’t dare take the 
risk. Consequently, arrests for ar¬ 
son have dropped 300 percent in 
New York City in five years; in 


Chicago, $9,000,000 was lopped oflF 
the fire loss in a single year. Today, 
the criminal who sets a fire is either 
a fool or a maniac. 

Of great aid to scientific arson 
detectives is the. simple fact that 
every material burns at a different 
temperature. Blazing gasoline, for 
example, creates a temperature of 
1500° F.; sugar, 700°. These vary¬ 
ing heat intensities leave an unmis¬ 
takable record on the material con¬ 
sumed! If you burn a piece of 
maple wood normally, the cross¬ 
checks or “alligatorings” on its 
charred remains have a specific 
size and shape. But drench it with 
turpentine, and the alligatorings 
will be closer together, because of 
the heat generated by the burning 
liquid. The difference may be mi¬ 
croscopic, but will be sufficient to 
show that a highly inflammable 
material was used. Thereafter, the 
specific nature of this material can 
be determined and in many in¬ 
stances traced. 

To illustrate: a blaze in a patent 
medicine warehouse was so hot that 
it melted parts of the concrete 
foundation. Only a welding com¬ 
pound called Thermite, which gen¬ 
erates a temperature of 3500® F., 
could have melted the concrete. 
Tracing the purchase and posses- 


® 1938^ Rotary Intarnationah jy E. Waeker Driven CbieagOf I^. 
iXbe Rotarian^ Marebt *38) 
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sion of this chemical to the factory 

0 

owner landed one more firebug in 
the penitentiary. 

The microscope enables the arson 
squad to turn in brilliant perform¬ 
ances. In a series of baffling incendi¬ 
ary fires in one city the firebug 
always dug away the plaster and 
set his fire against exposed laths. 
Finally a suspect was arrested; 
traces of plaster w'ere found in his 
clothes. Microscopic examination 
of the sand in the incriminating 
plaster revealed that in every 100 
grains, 36 were black, 12 white, 26 
amber and 26 red. This exactly 
matched the make-up of sand from 
the plaster in the burned building. 
The identification was as positive 
as a bloodstain or a fingerprint, 
and the “torch” is now serving a 
20-year sentence. 

A recent fire in a fur warehouse 
destroyed half a million dollars* 
worth of silver fox pelts. At least 
that was what the owner told the 
investigators. But a tiny sample of 
ash from the ruined warehouse told 
quite a different story when sub¬ 
jected to photomicrography. A 
burned strand of silver fox fur 
appears as a black line with a white 
border. But this particular ash had 
a dark-bearded fringe. Only rabbit 
fur could produce a photomicro¬ 
graph like that. Trapped by a single 
hair, the owner confessed that he 
had sold the silver fox* furs, substi¬ 
tuted the cheaper pelts, and hired 
a fire-maker to bolster a failing 
business with insurance. 


The spectroscope, which reveals 
the chemical elements present in 
any material, is now used to crack 
down on the arsonist. A short while 
ago an unemployed accountant 
planned to destroy his home by 
exploding some flashlight powder 
against the woodwork. He suc¬ 
ceeded, and was awaiting the in¬ 
surance payment, when he was 
arrested. The exj)loding powder had 
driven minute (juantities of mag¬ 
nesium (too slight for chemical 
analysis) into the woodwork; but 
the spectroscope revealed its pres¬ 
ence, supplying evidence so incon¬ 
trovertible that a jury found the 
man guilty. 

After a bad fire which took many 
lives in a Great Lakes city, the in¬ 
criminating presence of gasoline 
was established. Commercial gaso¬ 
lines differ slightly in their ingredi¬ 
ents, and a spectroscopic analysis 
of the burned wood showed that it 
contained a metallic substance 
found only in a certain inferior 
brand. At the local station that 
sold this particular gas, the at¬ 
tendant was able to describe the 
purchaser who had walked in with 
a lo-gallon can. Conviction promptly 
followed. 

Sometimes professional “ torches ** 
employ highly combustible gases 
such as ether, acetone and carbon 
disulphide, thinking that when these 
explode their identity is destroyed. 
But a sensitive device known as a 
“combustible gas detector*’ traps 
them. At a recent arson trial in 
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New Orleans the defendant claimed 
that an old-fashioned hre extin¬ 
guisher of the glass-bulb type had 
caused the blaze by focusing the 
sun’s rays upon a lace curtain. 

The story had a legal precedent 
and seemed entirely credible. The 
defendant did not know, however, 
that the “nose” of the gas detector 
had been inserted into an unused 
drainage pipe under the burned 
‘ building, and had recorded the 
presence of a highly volatile gas 
blown deep into the recesses of the 
pipe by the explosion. Faced with 
this solid evidence, the jury brought 
back a verdict of guilty. 

The scientific attack on arson 
involves expert training and special 
powers of observation. As Fire 
Marshal Brophy of New York City 
said, “ Members of municipal arson 
squads must learn everything about 
their city and its buildings, as well 
as the habits, racial composition, 
and economic status of its people.” 
The arson detective learns, for 
example, that a fire set with a pro¬ 
fusion of matches is likely to be a 
woman’s work. Sicilians are apt to 
use 100 gallons of gasoline where a 
pint would be enough; tempera¬ 
mentally, they’re that way. And 
Americans, as a rule, go in for com¬ 
plicated gadgets involving wires, 
springs and time fuses. But such 
Yankee ingenuity usually brings 
the gadgeteer to grief. 

One old favorite with firebugs is 
the telephone bell. A razor blade is 
attached to the clapper, then brought 


into contact with a string which, 
when cut, releases a fire-making 
device. Recently, a Long Island 
citizen “planted” his home in this 
way and then took a trip south. 
A few days later he put in a long¬ 
distance call to his house and 
listened in till he was sure that the 
buzzing bell had sawed through the 
string. His house burned to the 
ground, but the suspicious fact of 
the long-distance call, plus the dis¬ 
covery of a razor blade attached to 
the bell, gave the investigators all 
the evidence they needed. 

The simplest of all gadgets is the 
common candle. Some people set 
their candles in boxes of excelsior; 
some insert dynamite caps in the 
candle butt. Others concoct elabo¬ 
rate “trailers” of gasoline-soaked 
rags. But every arson squad has a 
cameraman who makes detailed 
photographs of every suspicious 
fire while it is still burning. In one 
case a courageous cameraman dashed 
into a burning house and snapped 
a picture of the front stairs with a 
trailer of gasoline-soaked paper run¬ 
ning up the banister. A few min¬ 
utes later the walls collapsed; but 
the photographic proof of arson was 
sufficient to convict the criminal. 

Thirty-two states now have model 
arson laws which put teeth into the 
findings of scientific investigators, 
and in the past five years 1839 con¬ 
victions have been obtained. Some¬ 
times it takes as long as 18 months 
to “break” a case, but the modern 
arson squads finally^t their man. 



Richmond s self-help project is a 
significant answer to the problem of relief 


By Their Bootstraps 


By 

Stanley High 


T jHE Citizens* Service Exchange 
in Richmond, Vii^inia, is a self- 
help project through which, 
at present, nearly 800 families are 
lifting themselves out of relief to 
self-support. What is happening in 
Richmond may be a wholly un¬ 
orthodox chapter in the history of 
relief. But it is an excee^ngly 
significant revelation of what takes 
place when the unemployed are 
given, instead of relief, an oppor¬ 
tunity. 

The Citizens' Service Exchange 
grew out of an improvised reading 
room for the unemployed where 
men foregathered “to kill time" 
and, incidentally, to make it plain 
to those in charge that what they 
wanted — more than amusement 
— was work. When, one day, the 
idle men present were asked what 
they needed most, the unexpected 
answer was razor blades: “We 
can't get a job unless we look half¬ 
way decent.” An appeal thereupon 
was made for razor blades and 
Richmond donated them by the 
thousands — with sharpeners. But 
the Richmond Council of Social 
Agencies began, at once, to look for 
a better answer. 

That was in 1932. Jobs were 
scarce and getting scarcer. The 


Community Fund — hard pressed 
by a mounting relief load — had 
set ^50 a month as the minimum 
relief income for a family of five, 
and even that minimum, in many 
instances, was not available. It was 
therefore suggested that the unem¬ 
ployed work for each other. Inquiry 
was made as to the success and 
methods of self-help projects in 
other communities — notably in 
Ohio and California. The reports 
received were encouraging, and the 
Council of Social Agencies pre¬ 
sented the plan to a group of the 
unemployed. It was heartily en¬ 
dorsed. Thereupon a Board of 
Sponsors and a Board of Directors 

— representing business, and wel¬ 
fare interests and organized labor 

— were organized, a small initial 
cash outlay for equipment was se¬ 
cured from the Community Fund, 
and the experiment, with some 
misgivings, was undertaken. 

An abandoned warehouse was 
loaned, rent free, for headquarters 
and, with the approval and support 
of Richmond's labor leaders, 50 un¬ 
employed carpenters, brieWayers, 
plumbers and paperhangers went 
to work to recondition it. 

At that point, of course, the 
question of pay arose, and the sim- 
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pie economic procedure that is still 
followed was worked out. There are 
no dollars and cents transactions 
among the members of the Ex¬ 
change. But there is an initial ** in¬ 
vestment,” which the unemployed 
themselves suggested. At one of the 
earliest meetings between the rep¬ 
resentatives of the Community 
Fund and the spokesmen for the 
unemployed, a painter arose and 
proposed that ‘‘since you people 
are putting up your money we will 
put up our work — that’s all we’ve 
got to put up.” Since that time 
every new member “invests” as 
an initiation fee 40 hours — a 
week’s work — when he enters the 
organization. He can withdraw this 
investment, in commodities, if he 
leaves. 

Thereafter, for every hour of work, 
the member, male or female, re¬ 
ceives Exchange Currency — a lit¬ 
tle blue work certificate valued at 
approximately 25 cents “redeem¬ 
able for such merchandise or serv¬ 
ices as may be available in the Citi¬ 
zens’ Service Exchange to the value 
of One Hour’s Labor.” The Ex¬ 
change store sells exclusively to 
members and these work certifi¬ 
cates are the only currency that is 
honored. Prices are calculated in 
terms of work-hours. Thus, a broom 
costs from two to five work certifi¬ 
cates; a haircut, one certificate; 
a lunch, one certificate, a perma¬ 
nent wave, 20 certificates; a quar¬ 
ter of a cord of wood, nine certifi¬ 
cates. 


At the near-by Methodist Church, 
which many members attend, work 
certificates are put in the collection 
plate. Every week the minister ap¬ 
pears at the Exchange with the 
previous Sunday’s offering and re¬ 
deems if, for church bulletins at the 
print shop, or in terms of janitor 
work, upholstering and furniture 
repair. 

When the Exchange was organ¬ 
ized it was deterfnined that the three 
things most desperately needed by 
Richmond’s unemployed were fuel, 
shelter and clothing. Those three 
things, therefore, were accepted as 
the immediate objective. 

Clothing was first on the list. 
The Red Cross of Richmond issued 
a call “ to share what you have with 
those who have nothing.” The city 
responded with 60 truckloads of 
salvageable clothes and shoes. An¬ 
other call went out — this time 
for sewing machines. Twenty-three 
were quickly delivered. And almost 
overnight the Exchange was a go¬ 
ing concern. Today, after five years, 
the salvaging and reconditioning of 
clothes is still one of its major in¬ 
dustries. 

Fuel and shelter, however, were 
less easily procurable. In regard to 
shelter, the aid of the Police De¬ 
partment was enlisted and a survey 
made of the city’s unoccupied prop¬ 
erty. It was found that there were 
3050 flats and houses not in use — 
many of them in a bad state of re¬ 
pair. Thereupon, the Real Estate 
Board came forvj^rd with a plan 
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that resulted in an agreement be¬ 
tween the owners of many of these 
properties and the Exchange. The 
owners agreed to provide the mate¬ 
rials for repairs. The Exchange — 
up to 200 hours on any one house or 
flat — agreed to provide the labor. 
In return, the owners turned their 
property over to the Exchange, rent 
free for six months, to “sublet” to 
its members for 40 work certificates 
a month. 

On the problem of fuel, the news¬ 
papers lent their aid to a campaign 
for donations of standing timber. 
As a result a good many hujndreds 
of acres of timberland were made 
available without charge, and old 
trucks were patched up for hauling. 
Ever since, the production of fuel 
has been a major Exchange activ¬ 
ity. In 1937, 464 cords of wood 
were delivered to the homes of Ex¬ 
change members. 

After so auspicious a beginning, 
it was clear that the work of the 
organization could not be limited to 
its three initial objectives. Among 
other things, something had to be 
done about food for the midday 
meal served at the Exchange to the 
workers. Toward the end of 1933, 
therefore, a request was made 
through the newspapers for 200 
acres of unused land. More than 
3000 acres were offered. With equip¬ 
ment provided by the federal gov¬ 
ernment and with a seed loan from 
the Reconstruction E'inance Cor¬ 
poration, the farm and truck-gar¬ 
dening projects got under way. 


Today the Exchange runs a farm 
for transients, in cooperation with 
the Travelers Aid Society, where 
some 350 men are given board and 
lodging every month. These men 
are not listed as Exchange members 
and they pay their way by work on 
the farm. The food j)roduction, 
from all sources, in 1937 included 
not only a vast amount of food¬ 
stuffs for immediate consumption 
and for canning, but also some 50,- 
000 loaves of bread from the Ex¬ 
change bakery and an average of 
2600 midday meals per month from 
its dining room. In the last five 
years a total of 120,000 scrip-hours 
of footl has been sold to members. 

This enlargement of the work of 
the Exchange has continued until 
it has become almost a self-sustain¬ 
ing community. Surplus products 
from the United States Govern¬ 
ment— hides from cattle slaugh¬ 
tered in the drought, wool, etc. — 
came to the Exchange as donated 
raw material. The unused school- 
house which now serves as head¬ 
quarters contains barber shops and 
beauty parlors (a presentable ap¬ 
pearance means much in building 
up morale); a chemical department 
which tans donated hides into good 
leather for the shoe shop and which 
turned out last year 2091 bags of 
soap; a laundry which is serving 
180 families per month; weaving, 
sewing, quilting and shoe depart¬ 
ments, and an exceedingly busy 
machine shop whose chief product 
is an inexpensive but exceedingly 
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practical “drum” stove made from 
empty steel barrels donated by a 
Richmond manufacturer. 

But even with the Exchange a 
going concern, the major interest of 
most of the men and women at 
work there was still re-employment 
in private industry. As a result and 
in addition to its other activities 
the Exchange has assumed a re¬ 
sponsibility for training and recon¬ 
ditioning its members for jobs. In 
this, teachers furnished by the 
Richmond school board aided. Dur¬ 
ing the last 18 months, 280 young 
people have gone from its daytime 
vocational classes into employment. 

For older men and women — 
many of whom had lost their skills 

— the problem was largely one of 
reconditioning. The industries at 
the Exchange itself provided the 
best answer to that problem. The 
bakery, for example, is also a school 
where a number of men — guided 
by a veteran — are being trained 
to be bakers. The two beauty shops 
have had little difficulty finding 
jobs for the “graduates” of their 
courses. When I visited the Ex¬ 
change, classes were being organ¬ 
ized in hat-making because a recent 
survey of Richmond’s industries 
had revealed a shortage of experi¬ 
enced milliners. Within three months 
11 people — products of these classes 

— had found jobs in hat factories 
in the city. 

The records show that more than 
700 people have been trained out of 
the Exchange into private employ¬ 


ment — as printers, cobblers, paint¬ 
ers, auto mechanics, truck drivers, 
barbers, beauty-shop operators, 
domestics, telephone operators, fil¬ 
ing clerks, broom- and brush-mak¬ 
ers, and gardeners. The annual 
turnover from the members to pri¬ 
vate employment is about 40 per¬ 
cent. The annual turnover from the 
WPA has been shown in some sur¬ 
veys to be no higher than two and a 
half percent. * 

Back of this achievement is the 
Board of Sponsors and the Board of 
Directors. But more important than 
cither, perhaps, is Mrs. Amy A. 
Guy, the Executive Secretary. Mrs. 
Guy has not only believed in this 
project for the unemployed — she 
has believed in the unemployed. 
With few precedents to guide her 
and a considerable amount of skep¬ 
ticism to combat, she has developed 
an enterprise, which began as a 
“dubious experiment,” into an in¬ 
stitution which is likely to endure 
in Richmond as long as unemploy¬ 
ment continues to be a problem. 

I think it is quite likely that Mrs. 
Guy would say that the most sig¬ 
nificant contribution of the Ex¬ 
change has been in the maintenance 
and the building of morale: “the 
discipline and habit of work, self- 
respect, and the desire to get ahead.” 
“Relief” is a taboo word at the Ex¬ 
change and the relief attitude is al¬ 
together missing. Members know 
that the things they make are 
needed. And the goods they carry 
home each night frgjm the store are 
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purchased with earned certificates. 

The members have their own 
Participants’ Assembly. There — 
with the Exchange Directors ex¬ 
cluded save on special invitation — 
they discuss the problems of or¬ 
ganization, settle matters of inter¬ 
nal discipline, carry on a welfare 
work for those of their number who 
are ill or otherwise in trouble, and 
when they have suggestions or com¬ 
plaints, present them, formally, to 
Mrs. Guy. In the entire five years 
of her direction of this enterprise 
it has not been necessary to dis¬ 
charge more than three or four peo¬ 
ple from the membership. 

The several thousand people who 
have been members of the Ex¬ 
change during those five years have 
turned in a total of nearly 1,000,000 


work-hours. The goods and services 
roduced by that work-investment 
avc been socially useful. The rela¬ 
tively small sums invested by the 
federal government and the Rich¬ 
mond Community Fund for equip¬ 
ment and personnel have paid hu¬ 
man dividends put of all proportion 
to the amounts involved. And these 
sums have not been a dole for men 
and women who believe that the 
world owes them a living. They 
are, rather, a modest stake for men 
and women who believe that what 
the world owes them is a chance. 

That is why the self-help agency, 
as it exists in Richmond, appears to 
be the least costly answer to the 
problem of the unemployed, and 
the one that is the most authenti¬ 
cally American. 


fiA ^^Cew High in liquor (^Advertising 

following advertisement of Seagram Distillers is ap¬ 
pearing currently in various magazines and newspapers: 

0 ?o PERSON should spend a cent for liquor until the necessities of living 
are provided — and paid for. Bills for groceries, clothes, rent, light, heat, 
doctors, have the first call on America’s payroll. 

We don’t want to sell whiskey to anyone who buys it at a sacrifice 
of the necessities of life. Whiskey is a luxury and should be treated as 
such. Fine whiskey can play a pleasing part in the scheme of gracious 
living . . . but only when taken in m^eration and only after the bills 
are paid. 

This statement may seem contrary to our self interest. Actually it is 
not. As one of America’s leading distillers we recognize a definite social 
responsibility. The very existence of legalized liquor in this country 
depends upon the civilized manner in which it is consumed. In the long 
run, we bdieve, it is good business for us to say “pay your biUs first.” 



They Lost Their Heads 

Condensed from “Transgressor in the Tropics” 
Negley Parson 

Author of “The Way of a Transgressor** 


AT PoPAYAN, at the foot of the 
500-mile road that climbs 
-aTja. over the Andes into Ecua¬ 
dor, the local druggist showed me 
three human heads. They were 
about the size of oranges, black, 
with long strings of hair dangling 
from them. Their lips had been 
sewed up with white fiber; and they 
were all frowning. 1 could have my 
pick for $25. 

“They are made by the Jivaro 
Indians over in the Oriente,” the 
druggist said. “I'he chances are 
they killed the owners to get them. 
It*s a custom of theirs. They are 
still wild over there; there’s a tribe 
called the Phantom Indians which 
no white man has ever seen. Any¬ 
way, the Ecuadorian Government 
will fine you $4.00 for possessing 
one of these valuable heads. I smug¬ 
gled these out.” 

The exact process by which these 
heads are shrunk is still kept from 
the white man. Nose, ears, and all 
the facial planes are shrunk sym¬ 
metrically. The likeness is pre¬ 
served; holding one of the heads in 
your hand is just like looking at 
somebody’s face through the re¬ 
verse end of a telescope. Scientists 
in South America are always specu¬ 
lating how it can be done. Just how 
do they get the bones out and still 


preserve a recognizable face? The 
Indians will not speak; and the 
silent heads still keep coming out 
of the steaming jungle on the 
eastern side of the Ecuadorian 
Andes. 

At the Hermitage cabaret in 
Quito I was offered a head that 
very nearly overcame my scruples 
about possessing such a gruesome 
souvenir. It was that of a young 
girl, her eyes closed peacefully as 
if in quiet sleep. Her lips were not 
sewed up. The expression of that 
head was complete repose. It slept 
in its pillow of long black silky 
hair. The hair had a soothing tex¬ 
ture as I handled it. It was too life¬ 
like. I knew that head would get on 
my nerves if I carried it about with 
me. I put it away from me. 

The Japanese, with their genius 
for copying anything, have now 
gone into this business. They stretch 
skin over unborn lambs* skulls, and 
sell them to unsuspecting tourists. 

I saw three of these “human” 
heads in a display case of a Hindu 
shop on Front Street at G)lon, in 
the Canal Zone. 

There is a story that you hear ail 
up and down the west coast of 
South America of a German scien¬ 
tist who was determined to investi¬ 
gate the Indian secret. He was an 
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old chap, bald as an egg, with a 
Kaiser Wilhelm mustache. His 
greatest friend was the manager of 
one of the coastal shipping lines, an 
Englishman, who often gave the 
old German a free passage. On one 
trip the German scientist waved 
him farewell and said he was going 
over into the Oriente. He got off at 
Callao, Peru, and headed for Iqui- 
tos — and for a couple of years no 
more was heard of him. 

One day, when the Englishman’s 
ship was in the harbor of Callao, a 
boy came aboard with a note. It 
was from the proprietor of the Itical 
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curiosity shop; Would the English¬ 
man please call at the shop? 

The Englishman rather reluctant¬ 
ly did so. 

“Well,” said the proprietor, 
“ here he is.” 

The Englishman held the head 
of his old friend in his hand. It was 
unmistakable. While it had no hair 
on its crown, it was practically all 
mustache. The Jivaros are unable 
to shrink human hair. 

“How much will you give me for 
it?” asked the curiosity man. 

“Good God!” cried the English¬ 
man, and fled back to his ship. 


❖ 
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KISSED my first woman and smoked my first cigarette on 
the same day. I have never had time for tobacco since. 

— Arturo Toscanini, quoted in Collier’s 


For sale: 1934 car in first crash condition. — The Wheel 

A dramatic critic gives the best jeers of his life to the 
theater. 


Some men would look more spic if they didn’t 
have so much span. — ChicAgo Daily Tribune 

For one-armed drivers: You can’t pay attention 
to your brakes when your mind is on your clutch. 

— Eddie Cantor in radio broadcast 

Advice to motorists: Just because you sec its tracks is no sign 
that a train has just passed. 

Some people have a veneer that comes off easily with a little 

alcohol. —Paul Harrison in N. Y. WorU-Teletran 




Middle age is that period in a man’s life when he’d rather 
not have a good time than have to get over it. 

— Don McNeil in radio broadcast 


To the first contributor of each accepted item of "Patter" a payment of $§ is 
made upon publication. In all cases, the source must be pven. Contributions can¬ 
not be acknowledged or retmmed. Items for “Patter" should be addressed to: HiiUp 
and Alice Humphrey, The Reader’s D^est, Pleasantville, N. Y. 



How About a National Lottery ? 

By 

“Mr. Pro" 


A bill to establish a federal lottery is now before a committee of 
Congress. Half a dozen states of the Union have recently received 
favorable reports from legislative committees on the establishment of 
state lotteries. Fortune's Quarterly Survey, a poll which has ap¬ 
parently reliably reflected public opinion^ showed national senti¬ 
ment 55 percent in favor of a legalized lottery for taxation^ and only 
32 percent against — the rest being undecided. 

At present all 48 states and thefederal government have strict anti¬ 
lottery statutes on the books. Since many foreign governments^ 
however y rely on public lotteries for important revenues, every tax¬ 
payer ought to know what he thinks of the idea, from both the moral 
and economic points of view. 

Originally, our ''Mr, Pro-and-Con" proposed this subject for 
one of the current series of Reader's Digest debates. But he found 
that the arguments against lotteries were so widely held and obvious 
as not to require statement. Hence be presents only the "Pro" side 
here, and invites readers to take issue with him in an imaginary 
debate, arguing mentally the negative side against him as they read, 
and crystallizing thereafter their own opinions on the question. 


T he word “lottery” bothers 
many people. If it bothers 
you, just change it to “volun¬ 
tary tax.” Everything I say makes 
just as much sense that way. Or 
even more sense, because the chief 
purpose of a government lottery is 
to relieve the tax burden through 
noncompulsory citizen contribu¬ 
tions to government revenues. 

No law anywhere ever made a 
dent in the human desire to risk a 
little to win a lot. When exploited 
by vicious forces, that desire is a 
social menace. But, intelligently 
handled by responsible govern¬ 
ment, it is a source of constructive 
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contributions to general welfare. 
To use it thus is as smart as har¬ 
nessing floods to produce electric 
power. Which is why practically 
every important national govern¬ 
ment in the world — except Great 
Britain, Japan and the U. S.— 
promotes some kind of public lottery. 

Every dollar in lottery revenue 
would otherwise be taken out of the 
citizen's hide in compulsory taxes 
on his drinks, smokes, income, 
purchases of foreign goods. A legiti¬ 
mate, nation-wide American lot¬ 
tery will, instead, take badly- 
needed revenue out of the hides of 
professional criminals. 
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The American people already 
spend five or six billion dollars a 
year on illicit lottery chances. 
That is the answer to those who 
fear that a national lottery will 
tempt people to gamble with dimes 
and dollars they might better spend 
for groceries, shoes and medicines. 
It’s a glaring fact that they are 
gambling now, to the profit of 
racketeers and to no social advan¬ 
tage whatever. The difference un¬ 
der a national lottery would be 
that they’d be contributing to the 
cost of American government, with 
the chance of personal reward. 

Perhaps a billion dollars is now 
bootlegged out of the country to the 
Irish sweepstakes and the govern¬ 
ment lotteries of Cuba, Panama, 
France and other nations, which 
welcome these American contribu¬ 
tions to their various national 
good causes. Millions more are 
swallowed up every year in the 
purchase of bogus tickets. 

Promoters of a non-existent Ca¬ 
nadian lottery recently mulcted 
gullible Americans of $20,000,000. 
Since both genuine and fraudulent 
sales are illegal, the purchaser has 
no way to check up, and phony 
tickets on genuine lotteries sell as 
freely as the real thing. An official 
federal lottery would keep most 
of this money at home. 

The bulk of our annual lottery 
investment, at least four billions, 
goes to the gangsters who run our 
mammoth bootleg lotteries (the 
“numbers” and “policy” rackets. 


and football and baseball pools). 
Whether you are' aware of it or 
not, half the people in your town 
probably play “policy” every 
week. It was two people out of 
three, including school children, in 
certain New England towns recent¬ 
ly investigated: The half million 
residents of Washington, D. C., 
annually buy $30,000,000 worth of 
chances on thug-managed lotteries 
— $60 each per year — more than 
they spend at either drugstores or 
filling stations. 

The prohibition amendment was 
repealed when the nation realized 
that the liquor business was financ¬ 
ing organized crime. Now that or¬ 
ganized crime has made lotteries its 
mainstay, common sense points to 
the same remedy. Americans gam¬ 
ble “bootleg,” and thus subsidize 
organized crime with billions of 
easy money only because they 
can’t find a legal outlet for their 
impulse to “take a chance.” Illicit 
lotteries seldom give the player 
sporting odds and are often guilty 
of crooked drawings. But put lot¬ 
teries in the open, backed by gov¬ 
ernment guarantee of fair odds and 
square drawings, and gangland has 
lost its meal ticket. 

Good citizens protest that it 
would lower the government’s dig¬ 
nity to operate a lottery. Well, the 
government is already operating a 
flourishing lottery in Puerto Rico. 
Thirty years ago Puerto Rico lot¬ 
teries were prohibited. From then 
on the island was flooded with boot- 
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leg tickets on foreign drawings. To 
stop this, and to supply funds for 
relief and medical services, lotteries 
were recently restored. The results 
have been highly satisfactory to 
everybody but the bootleg salesman. 

Lotteries are not beneath the 
dignity of the sane, stable, socially 
conscientious governments of the 
Scandinavian nations. They were 
'not beneath American governmental 
dignity in your great-great-grand¬ 
father’s time. Congress once financed 
the Continental Army that way. 
George Washington bought tickets. 
Harvard and Yale, along with many 
august educational and religious 
institutions, financed buildings by 
floating lotteries. Today, American 
churches of practically every de¬ 
nomination raise money by regular 
raffles, lottery drawings, or “bingo” 
sweepstakes, quite as a matter of 
course. If lotteries have the sanction 
of the church, by actual use, why 
can’t the government use them? 

Our present government has no 
scruples about levying huge income 
taxes on American winners in for¬ 
eign lotteries. During the World 
War it operated a lottery in the 
“selective draft” — only then, men’s 
lives, instead of a few dollars of 
their money, were at stake. 

The Louisiana Lottery, cause of 
present federal anti-lottery laws, 
was a private racket, chartered by 
the state In return for absurdly 
small annual payments. Nobody 
wants that sort of thing back. A 
genuine national lottery would be 


government-run from start to finish, 
aimed solely at the double purpose 
of raising revenue and ruining the 
gangsters. 

Both objectives would be guar¬ 
anteed by a setup like this: 

Federal monopoly of lotteries. 
Competition among various state 
and municipal lotteries would lead 
to unhealthy high-pressure sales¬ 
manship. 

Tickets priced low enough to 
compete with “numbers” and 
“policy.” Groups of buyers could 
club together with their nickels and 
dimes on single tickets. 

Sales handled by post offices, as 
Treasury Savings Bonds are now 
handled. Thus overhead would be 
at a minimum and yet thousands 
of new lottery clerks would get 
civil service jobs. 

No sales to minors. 

Frequent drawings and plenty of 
low prizes to give the public a real 
run for its money. 

No prizes over 1100,000. Larger 
prizes to be paid half at once, the 
rest in payments widely spaced to 
keep the suddenly prosperous from 
going haywire. 

The President has warned the 
nation that from now on it must 
expect six- and seven-billion-dollar 
federal budgets. Nobody knows 
where the necessary revenue is 
coming from. Ordinary tax sources 
are already overexploited. A few 
round figures show now a national 
lottery would help federal finances: 

If residents of Washington are 
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good for $60 apiece per year in lot¬ 
tery chances, the whole American 
population is good for ^7,800,000,- 
000. But be conservative and cut 
that in half. That gives us $3,900,- 
000,000. 

The proposed lottery bill, now in 
Congressional Committee, lets the 
government keep 40 percent for 
revenue and overhead. Overhead in 
the Puerto Rico lottery, run on a 
system much less efficient than post- 
office sales, is under 5 percent. On 
that basis, 35 percent would be 
clear government profit. Be con¬ 
servative again and cut the profit 
to 25 percent, leaving 70 percent 
for prizes to stimulate public en¬ 
thusiasm. That gives a brand new 
annual revenue of $975,000,000 — 
a sum that in one generation would 
retire the whole national debt. 
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Or, under the proposed legisla¬ 
tion, a quarter of the profits could 
be retained by the federal govern¬ 
ment and the rest would go to the 
states for relief, hospitals and other 
social needs. 

Argentina, Panama, Germany, 
France already use lotteries for such 
purposes. In Turkey, lottery profits 
buy airplanes for the nation; in 
Italy they electrify state railroads. 

For all government costs we must 
pay — either through the nose 
grudgingly — or cheerfully, with 
a sporting chance of a return. 

The money is available. Racke¬ 
teers have proved that for us. VVe 
can leave it in racketeers’ hands to 
foster vicious lawlessness. Or we 
can take it away from them and 
put it to work for all. The answer is 
pretty obvious. 


It*s All in Your Point of Yiew 

C^ONCE TALKED to an old cannibal who, hearing of the Great War raging 
then in Europe, was most curious to know how we Europeans managed 
to eat such enormous quantities of human flesh. When I told him that 
Europeans do not eat their slain foes, he looked at me in shocked horror 
and asked what sort of barbarians we were, to kill without any real 

object. — Bronitlaw Malinowski 


iJ-i WHITE YOUTH in Hawaii, seeking the advice of an older Japanese 
man as to his courtship of a Japanese woman, asked: “Will she object 
to my color?” 

“Not to your i^olor,” was the reply, “but perhaps to your ancestry.” 

“Why, what’s wrong with my ancestry?” 

“Well, according to your traditions, you arc descended from a 
monkey; while according to her traditions, she isr descended from the 
sun goddess.” — CUiford Geuler, Hawaii' IsUs oS Enchanttatia ( Appleton-Century) 



Many a crowded highway skirts the fringe of 
our 2,000,000 square miles of uninhabited country 

Our American Wilderness 

Condensed from Outdoor Life 
Raymond S. Spears 

G>nservation Director, American Trappers’ Association 


T he continental domain of 
the United States is three mil¬ 
lion square miles — and two 
thirds of it is wilderness, unoccupied 
and untamed. 1 know because IVe 
hunted, fished and pack-journeyed 
up and down America for weeks at 
a time without striking a paved road 
or seeing a human dwelling. 

Nor does this wild terrain con¬ 
sist wholly of desert and marsh. Much 
of it is beautifully timbered, amply 
watered, and — surprisingly enough 
— readily accessible. There are unions 
less than three hours distant from 
New York City where the woods¬ 
man’s axe has never been heard. 

The mightiest wilderness in Amer¬ 
ica (so huge and so little known that 
im}X)rtant discoveries are constantly 
being made there by explorers) lies 
at the famous Four Corners — the 
juncture of Utah, Arizona, New Mex¬ 
ico and Colorado. Here is a wild 
kingdom of 36,000 square miles — 
larger than New England — with¬ 
out railways or ranches or gas sta¬ 
tions. Except for two or three faint 
horseback trails there are no charted 
routes through this great valley. 

The turbulent Cobrado River trav¬ 
erses the heart of the region, foam- 
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ing through canyons and gorges im¬ 
passable to all save the hardiest ad¬ 
venturers. Steep'mountain ranges 
border the vast basin on east and 
west, locking in the broad plateaus, 
color-splashed cliffs and extinct vol¬ 
canoes never scaled by man. 

On horseback, the traveler jour¬ 
neys through a solitude of titanic 
sculpture made by erosion and lava 
flows. Short spur trails dip into great 
pine timber belts; crashing streams 
echo through bottoms where human 
foot has never trod. Only a few pros¬ 
pectors, wild-horse hunters, fur trap¬ 
pers and Indians inhabit the area. 
The Indians, perhaps 200 in all, are 
the only ones in the United States 
still uncivilized and not assigned to 
reservations. 

This fastness is merely one link 
in a wilderness stretching from Can¬ 
ada to Mexico between the Rocky 
Mountains and the Sierra Nevadas. 
Tourists on transcontinental routes 
cross it and, because they roll through 
scattered towns, believe the hinter¬ 
land is also inhabited. But anyone 
venturing even a few miles off the 
highway finds himself in prairie 
country high, wide and lonesome — 
hundreds of thousands of square 
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miles infested by mountain lions and 
gray wolves. 

Scattered over the spaces of Ari¬ 
zona and New Mexico are isolated 
pueblos: little groups of adobe clay 
cabins with cobalt blue doors and 
window casings. Here Indian women 
wearing bright blankets and head- 
bands grind corn with stone mul- 
lers on shallow metates, their dark 
papooses strapped their backs. 
One sees, also, primitive hogans, or 
mud-covered timber shelters, with 
threshing floors where grain is win¬ 
nowed by the wind—tiny aborigi¬ 
nal communities in spreads of land¬ 
scape that take the breath away. 

The vast state of Nevada has less 
than one inhabitant per square mile! 
On the Nevada plateaus, in eastern 
Oregon, and in the back regions of 
Idaho are terrific reaches of salt 
valley and fire-bubbled rock moun¬ 
tains — the happy hunting grounds 
of prospectors in a sunburned, wind- 
blasted world of their own. The at¬ 
mosphere here is so clear that the 
black smoke of a train is visible 50 
miles away. A toylike ranch 30 miles 
distant, a band of sheep, or the lift 
of dust under the galloping hoofs of 
a herd of wild horses may give the 
illusion of a land occupied and con- 
• quered, when actually the eyes are 
surveying an untamed r^on twice 
as large as Massachusetts! 

East of the Mississippi there are 
wilds as rugged and uninhabited as 
any in the West — the Big Smoky 
Mountains of Tennessee, for instance, 
and Virginia’s Blue Ridge. Nearly 


half of Pennsylvania is densely wooded. 
The salt marshes and inlets of New 
Jersey, Delaware and Maryland are 
as unfrequented as in the days when 
they were pirate hideouts. Even 
populous New England is still two- 
thirds wilderness, mostly mountain 
forests, where many a hunter has got 
lost and has died before being found. 

Tucked away among the inland 
waterways of the Atlantic Coast, 
around ^e Great Lakes, and bor¬ 
dering the Gulf of Mexico, there are 
thousands of miles of “water wil¬ 
derness,” traversed only by profes¬ 
sional wildcrafters who live on the 
rivers in shanty-boats, fishing, trap¬ 
ping, hunting, and gathering herbs. 
And the lower Mississippi, the Chat¬ 
tahoochee, Yazoo, Sabine and Coosa 
rivers — to mention only a few — 
offer marvelous playgrounds for ad¬ 
venture seekers in the South. No 
orthodox travel guide tells of the 
picturesque communities, queer di¬ 
alects and bits of lost cultures one 
encounters in these areas. One can 
go west from New Orleans through 
delta lowlands into 50,000 square 
miles of East Texas pine country, 
traveling “ by guess and by God — 
and it’s easy to guess wrong.” On 
all sides are unexplored jungle 
islands and tangles of forest. 

All in all, more than 2,000,000 
square miles of wilderness is avail¬ 
able to any citizen of this much- 
urbanized country of ours, and much 
of it can be reached just by turning 
a little way oflF some traffic-congested 
concrete highway. 



I'here is scarcely an American today whOse life has not been 
enriched by the work of our great philanthropic foundations 


Monuments of Money 

Condensed from The Commentator 
Burton J. Hendrick 

Author of “Life of Andrew Carnegie,” “The Lees of Virginia,' 
“Life and Letters of Walter Flines Page,” etc. 


O NE DAY about 27 years ago, 
Andrew Carnegie appeared 
before his friend and coun¬ 
selor, Elihu Root, with a long and 
complicated document written in 
his own hand. It was his last will 
and testament, disposing of an 
estate then aggregating #150,- 
000,000. 

Mr. Carnegie had discovered that 
it was much easier to make a great 
fortune than to give it away — 
wisely, at least — and he wanted to 
create a kind of trust which would 
continue, theoretically forever, dis¬ 
tributing the income of the millions 
to be placed at its disposal. 

Mr. Root suggested, “ Why don’t 
you transfer the bulk of your for¬ 
tune to this Foundation now? You 
will escape the possibility of a will 
contest, and you will be able your¬ 
self to observe the working out of 
your plans.” 

And so was born the Carnegie 
Corporation, with an endowment 
of $i2^f000j000 — an amount that 
has since increased by some 20 
millions. Nothing like it had ever 
existed in America. Stephen Girard, 
James Smithson, George Peabody, 


Enoch Pratt had established large 
public funds, but only for a partic¬ 
ular service — the founding of a 
university, scientific institution, 
orphanage, library. The Carnegie 
idea was to allow trustees to dis¬ 
tribute a large annual income in 
any way that in their judgment 
would work for the “ improvement 
of mankind.” 

That the idea was sound is evi¬ 
dent from the many foundations 
that have followed in the Carnegie 
wake. Almost 600 in number, they 
are now established builders of 
American life. A conservative esti¬ 
mate of the amount invested in 
them would near 1,000,000,000; 
annual disbursements are roughly 
$50,000,000. 

Crying “ tainted money,” critics 
held the early foundations to be at 
best huge “conscience funds” — 
money which guilty millionaires 
were restoring to that suffering 
public from which it had been 
foully abstracted. Others believed 
that foundations would be devoted 
to stamping out new ideas of social 
justice: decent wages, hours and 
conditions; workmen’s compensa- 
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tion; employer’s liability. Distrust 
was aroused because the larger 
appropriations went for education. 
Would teachers who insisted on 
inculcating new liberal ideas sur¬ 
vive in institutions that accepted 
foundation “bribes”? What would 
happen to “academic freedom”? 

In 1915 Congress investigated 
the Carnegie and Rockefeller foun¬ 
dations. William Jennings Bryan 
got a resolution through the Ne¬ 
braska legislature declining all of¬ 
ferings of Rockefeller money; and 
the University of W’isconsin pro¬ 
hibited foundation gifts. Yale<Uni- 
versity was severely criticized for 
permitting Mr. Rockefeller to add 
a million dollars to its endowment. 

But public sentiment has since 
done an about-face. The University 
of Wisconsin rescinded its great 
renunciation, and universities are 
now only too glad to accept foun¬ 
dation money. One reason for this 
reversal of sentiment is that the 
donors* personal influence in the 
big foundations has been largely 
displaced by modernized trustee 
control. 

Practically all Carnegie’s gifts 
expressed his own aspirations. Since 
his greatest conviction was that 
popular enlightenment was the one 
solution for public ills, his benefac¬ 
tions took the form of library build¬ 
ing. Other benefactions reflected 
Carnegie’s fondness for*music and 
desire for universal peace. John D. 
Rockefeller did not carry his per¬ 
sonality into his gifts to the same 


extent, yet his flrst systematized 
giving was largely “Baptist chari¬ 
ties.” 

I'he Carnegie Corporation no 
longer gives money for library 
buildings and concert halls, re¬ 
garding its work in those directions 
completed. Its library support now 
consists of liberal contributions to 
the education of librarians, to li¬ 
brary endowments and to the pur¬ 
chasing of books. 

Rockefeller gifts have likewise 
broadened in scope: millions are 
expended for medical education, 
sanitation in all parts of the world, 
cultural and antiquarian enter¬ 
prises — the restoration of Reims 
Cathedral, the rejuvenation of the 
fountains at Versailles, the recon¬ 
struction of colonial Williamsburg, 
Virginia, the re-establishment of 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford. 

Most people now realize that 
foundation administrators desire 
only “to promote the general 
welfare.” It is a tribute to the Carne- 
gies, the Rockefellers, the Guggen- 
heims, the Harknesses, the Rosen- 
walds and the rest that their trusts 
were organized in a way that makes 
possible this satisfaction of chang¬ 
ing modern needs. 

Above all other explanations for 
the present friendly attitude, how¬ 
ever, is the fact that foundations 
have made good. This wealth has 
been largely invested in the dis- 
.semination of enlightenment and 
the graces of life. Some of the 
smallest expenditures have pro- 
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duced the greatest results. The 
Carnegie Corporation is especially 
proud of the gift of a few thousand 
dollars that resulted in the develop¬ 
ment of insulin as a definite control 
of diabetes — one of the five or six 
greatest discoveries of modern med¬ 
icine. The Guggenheim Memorial 
Fund likes to think that the much 
admired BrowrCs Body was 
written by a young poet whose lei¬ 
sure to compose it was made possi¬ 
ble by a modest grant from its 
resources. 

The existence of millions today 
would be made wretched by hook¬ 
worm, malaria and numerous other 
diseases except for the Rockefeller 
work. Thousands of children would 
die each year of spinal meningitis 
except for the serum developed at 
the Rockefeller Institute. American 
students no longer have to go to 
Europe for medical education, 
thanlw to the $75,ocx),ooo the Rocke¬ 
feller organization has spent im¬ 
proving American medical schools. 

The billion and a half these 
money-giving agencies have dis¬ 
bursed in a quarter of a century 
covers all fields, from cataloguing 
the library of the Vatican, support¬ 
ing the American Academy at 
Rome, and excavating the Agora 
at Athens, to promoting adult edu¬ 
cation, strengthening the resources 


of a hundred universities, sending 
thousands of students abroad, bring¬ 
ing large numbers of foreign stu¬ 
dents to America, building up mu¬ 
seums of art and science, founding 
schools of nursing, constructing hos¬ 
pitals, making possible the publi¬ 
cation of works of scholarship, 
financing dental research and edu¬ 
cation, widening the lives of the 
blind and the halt, exterminating 
insect pests, conducting insurance 
associations for the benefit of teach¬ 
ers— it is virtually impossible to 
exhaust the list. 

A few critics may still carp, but 
it is evident that under any system 
these constructive activities are de¬ 
sirable and it is likely that the 
foundations performing them will 
endure. Many have feared that 
the governmental attitude toward 
wealth will ultimately destroy them. 
President Angell of Yale expressed 
such fears publicly last June, yet 
the greatest foundation of all has 
been endowed since then. The new 
Mellon Fund is estimated at 200 
millions, larger than either the Car¬ 
negie or Rockefeller endowments. 

These once-maligned organiza¬ 
tions have vindicated themselves 
by the way they use their money. 
There is scarcely an American liv¬ 
ing today whose life has not been 
enriched by them. 


^^nawer #0 Brain TwiaUr on page 56: One five-dollar bill, four 
two-dollar bills, one half-dollar, one quarter, four dimes, and four 
pennies. 



Leading a Dog ’’s Life 


By 

Albert Pay son Terhune 

Noted author of dug stories, including “ Lad of Sunnybank,’* 
“The Way of a Dog,” etc. 


T here is a self-immolating 
hero streak in dogdom which 
is found in no other mammal 
except man. Man has the precepts 
and the shining examples of the 
ages to urge him toward heroism. 
Also a hope of reward or glory. The 
dog has none of these to impel him 
to stake his life for others. Yet 
more than once his instinc^tive 
heroism has made a dog sacrifice 
his life for the sake of his human 
gods. 

A fox terrier awakened her mas¬ 
ter and his family one night by 
shaking them and shrieking in their 
ears when a fire assailed their home. 
Not until firemen had carried the 
last of the three children safely to 
the street did she turn back into the 
blaze to rescue her own newborn 
puppies. 

Many a dog, by the way, has 
been acclaimed a hero for merely 
giving the alarm when fire threat¬ 
ened. There is no more heroism in 
such an exploit than in the sneeze 
of a hay-fever patient. A dog’s 
sensitive nostrils are tormented by 
smoke. It gives tongue, awakens 
the family and then gets much ac¬ 
claim — merely for voicing its 
fright. But it is true heroism when 
a dog conquers its instinctive dread 
of fire to save human lives. 


Such a dog was Tige, who aroused 
his farmer-master- when the house 
was burning. Man and wife and 
baby got out into the yard. There a 
neighbor wrapped the baby in a 
blanket and carried it next door. A 
fool relative missed the child and 
feared it might still be in its crib. 
She pointed to the flaming farm¬ 
house and shrilled: 

“In there, Tige! Find Baby!” 

Unflinchingly, Tige plunged back 
into the fiery ruin, where he was 
burned to death. He knew the peril. 
But he understood the command, 
the supposed need; and he obeyed. 

In Oregon a marble shaft keeps 
bright the memory of another fire- 
hero dog — Shep, a big collie that 
belonged to A. R. Mansfield. Mans¬ 
field and his wife were working in 
the fields at some distance from the 
cabin where their baby daughter 
Shirley was asleep. Shep sniffed the 
air, then broke into wild barking. 
The Mansfields looked up to .see 
their cabin ablaze. By the time 
their stumbling rush could carry 
them to the open doorway, a sheet 
of flame hurled them back. Mans¬ 
field called to the trembling dog: 

“Shep! Get her, Shep! Get Sbir~ 

leyr 

Through the flame sheet the col¬ 
lie clove his way. Part of the roof 
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caved in behind him, cutting off 
the doorway. Using his uncanny 
collie brain as well as his courage, 
Shep reached the crib. Thence he 
dragged the baby to the farthest 
window. 

Leaning in, Mansfield snatched 
the child from him. Shep’s work 
was done. At last there was time to 
think of his own safety. Out through 
the window he leaped — his coat a 
mass of fatal fire. 

Henry Daniel, president of the 
Oregon Humane Society, said at 
Shep’s grave: “His heroism is one 
of the outstanding cases in his¬ 
tory.” 

Malakoff was a giant Newfound¬ 
land, watchdog for a Paris jeweler. 
The jeweler’s apprentices hated the 
dog. Led by one Jacques, they 
coaxed him out to the end of a pier. 
There, Jacques tied a rope around 
the dog’s neck, with a heavy stone 
at the other end, and shoved him 
into the Seine. 

As the dog fell, Jacques’ ankle 
was caught in the rope and into 
the river he went. He did not know 
how to swim. 

Malakoff came to the surface 
and struck out for shore, dragging 
the stone which had not been quite 
heavy enough to keep him under. 
Then he caught sight of the man 
who had tried to kill him. Jacques 
was sinking. MalakofF hurled his 
own weighted body forward and 
caught him by the collar. He could 
have reached shore easily enough, 
despite the stone. But he could not 


make any progress through the 
whipsaw crosscurrents while he held 
up the added weight of Jacques. It 
does not seem to have occurred to 
the mighty dog to save himself by 
letting go of the man who had 
sought to drown him. 

MalakofF managed to keep the 
man’s head above water until a 
passing scow rescued them both. 
Weepingly, Jacques told the whole 
story. Henceforth, Malakoff was 
the hero of Paris. When he died, 
almost every apprentice in the city 
followed him to his grave. 

Sport was a big crossbreed. His 
master was Andr6 Minette, a woods¬ 
man who lived in a clearing near 
Sequin Falls, Canada. Minette and 
his wife had a baby son, Jean, 
whom Sport adored. 

Jean was in his perambulator in 
a patch of meadow close to the for¬ 
est. Minette was on his way home 
from the woods, with Sport. Sud¬ 
denly, the dog bound^ toward 
Jean at express-train speed. Mi¬ 
nette saw then that three gaunt 
timber wolves were stealing toward 
the sleeping child. The man was 
too far away to be of aid. But Sport 
was not. 

A lesser dog would have flung 
himself on the wolves, in an effort 
to guard the baby. But Sport knew 
that, in such a case, he would be 
killed, leaving Jean at the mercy of 
the merciless. 

He stopped in his onrush as the 
wolves wheeled abouj^to face him. 
Then he danced away, in such a 
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direction as to keep their backs to 
the baby. 

There was something infinitely 
insulting in his tactics. When the 
wolves were angry enough, Sport 
turned about, as if in craven ter> 
ror, and ran into the forest, the 
wolves hot on his trail. By that 
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time, Minette, axe in hand, reached 
the clearing. 

Sport never came back. 

He laid down his splendid life for 
the child he loved. But he did not 
do it foolishly. He made certain 
first of Jean’s safety. Then he paid 
the price, knowing he had won. 


Snare and Delusion 


W HILE Alexander Woollcott was 
doing a series of radio tributes 
to various personalities, so the story 
goes, he received an anonymous letter, 
written in finest copperplate script, 
purporting to be from two elderly 
maiden ladies in Vermont. They were, 
they said, exceedingly poor but had 
tried to meet adversity bravely, and 
his broadcasts were all they had left 
to give them courage. Deeply touched, 
Woollcott dedicated his next program 
to these courageous souls. 

About a week later, he received an¬ 
other letter in the same fine script: 
one of the sisters had been so moved 
by his unexpected tribute that she had 
passed away. There was just one thing 
the survivor wanted: would Mr. 
Woollcott read the Twenty-third Psalm 
against a musical background? Hur¬ 
riedly assembling a string ensemble, 
Mr. Woollcott feelingly rendered the 
* requested selection. To his horror, a 
few days later he received another 
letter, signed by a nurse, informing 
him that the surviving ^sister had 
peacefully died while listening to his 
beautiful broadcast. . . . For months 
he sought to trace the two sisters by 
writing to every town in Vermont; but 


to this day they remain two sweet, sad 
shadows. He is still trying to find out 
who, among his friends, can write in 
old copperplate. 

A RICH Englishman with an appalling 
. sense of humor had built in his 
house an upside-down room. Chairs, 
tables, a carpet and the customary 
floor furnishings of a drawing room 
were fixed to the ceiling. Paintings, 
electroliers, and false windows were 
arranged, top down, along the walls, 
and the doors joined a baseboard on 
the ceiling. From the center of the 
floor an outsize crystal chandelier 
stood up into the air. The wretch’s 
favorite trick was to ply guests with 
liquor until they relapsed into sleep, 
then have them transported to the 
room and laid beside the chandelier. 
Next morning he would watch them 
regain consciousness from a peephole. 
After their first shrill screams of terror 
most of the victims clung to the chan¬ 
delier. Others attempted to stalk the 
walls and climb down by the mirrors 
and electric fixtures. There is a rumor 
that the perpetrator of this jape died 
from apoplexy while laughing. 

— Lttciui Beebe in N. Y. Herald Tribune 



‘business <iAs Unusual 


Paws and 'Tails 
NE SURPRISING result of Adolf 
Hitler’s rise to power is the 
boom in fox tails as radiator 
ornaments for taxicabs, trucks, and 
family cars. It seems that in pre-Nazi 
days there was a brisk export trade to 
Germany in these tails, which were used 
for coat collars. When Nazi boycotting 
of non-Aryan trade left our market 
•glutted with fox tails, their value 
dipped from 35 cents to 2 cents. Then 
a New York fur trader, Mr. Charles 
Brand, happened to see a picture of a 
master of hounds who had attached a 
fox’s brush to his radiator cap. His 
mind geared to mass production, Mr. 
Brand immediately reasoned that ev¬ 
erybody might like a brush, even those 
who didn’t ride ‘to hounds; and that 
since hunters often present the brush 
to a lady, it might be possible to call a fox 
tail lucky. He has sold over 2,000,000 
tails, at 3 to 19 cents each. 

“ Why, in New Jersey last year, any¬ 
body without a fox tail on his car wasn’t 
nobody,” exclaimed Mr. Brand. 

He is now engaged in an additional 
project: the sale of rabbits’ paws, of 
which there are always millions knock¬ 
ing around, since 90 percent of the fur 
coats retailing for less than are 
made of rabbit fur. Nobody found a 
use for them until 1931, when there 
was a brief vogue for putting them on 
ladies’ hats. When it passed, Mr. 
Brand, caught with 25,000 paws, and 
remembering that rabbits’ feet are good 
luck, sold them like hot cakes as good 
luck charms. He now sells about 
300,000 a year at ^}4 cents each; and 
he is n^otiating with a laige canvass¬ 
ing company to supply a cool two 
million. — JV Ntv Yorker 


Horror in the Living Room 
HiLE investigating an advertise¬ 
ment which said: "Sino-Japanese 
War Pictures Uncensored. Gruesome 
Shanghai Bombing. Stark! Vivid! Pan¬ 
ics, Waterfront Fires, etc.,” we learned 
of a gruesome new touch for the home. 
It’s being provided through the flour¬ 
ishing newsreel business of Mr. Eugene 
W. Castle, and if you are one of the 
million and a half people in the country 
with home movie projectors^ you needn’t 
be content any more with a fleeting 
glimpse in the theater of swift, appall¬ 
ing horror in Madrid. You can run off 
your own newsreel, over and over, with 
the sound (if you’re equipped for it) 
turned down to medium horrible. 

When Mr. Castle got the idea of 
home newsreels, he made arrangements 
with two newsreel companies to make 
8- and i6-mm. size prints from their 
Aims, and was busy with the Corona¬ 
tion when the Hindenburg burned in 
full view of a movie camera. So he 
made that Release No. i of ” News Pa¬ 
rade, the First Home Newsreel in His¬ 
tory.” It sold like sixty, and so did the 
Coronation. Mr. Castle plans to re¬ 
lease, in addition to current news, 
sports reels, travel films, and some old 
movies. He is as surprised as we over 
the home-circle interest in the hyper- 
gruesome; and pointed out that he him¬ 
self had censored the films, omitting 
the worst details — Tkt Ntm Yorker 

Pigeon Proofing 
o KEEP pigeons from loafing on 
buildings and making things un¬ 
tidy, Mr. Samuel S. Rosen, President 
of the Guarantee Exterminating Co. 
of New York City, devcjj^oped a process 
designed to make thii^ so uncom- 
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fortable for pigeons that they’ll stay 
in the parks where they belong. The 
idea is to apply a sticky composition on 
every ledge where a pigeon could possi¬ 
bly alight. Getting his feet tangled up 
in the composition annoys the pigeon 
and he stays away for quite a while. 

Mr. Rosen’s first job was pigeon 
proofing St. Patrick’s Cathedral in 
New York; later he did the front of 
Temple £manu-El. He has since done 
other large buildings, including more 
than a score of apartment houses. 

—Fortune 

Mr. Arndts Egg Factories 
OME YEARS AGO, Mr. M. H. Amdt 
heard about two maiden ladies in 
Trenton, N. J., who had 600 canaries 
in their attic, housed in little cages 
where they busily laid eggs and reared 
more canaries. Why not do the same 
with hens? For Mr. Arndt, a Philadel¬ 
phia dealer in butter and eggs, knew 
that almost everybody is a suppressed 
chicken raiser: he had had a window 
display consisting of a setting hen with 
15 eggs. On the day when the eggs 
hatched, three policemen were needed 
to keep traffic moving. 

Mr. Arndt began commercial pro¬ 
duction of his hen cages in 1930, in an 
abandoned dance hall. Now he exports 
to 48 countries and has branches 
abroad. An Arndt eggery consists of 
four sections: startings for new chicks; 
growings where they stay from the ages 
of four weeks till 12; deoeloping^ from 
12 to 20 weeks; and layings where they 
remain until their producing days are 
over, usually two years. The smallest 
complete battery ($173) fiHs a 14-by- 
2o-foot space, holds 100 chicks, 72 
developers and 49 layers (at this stage 
most roosters have become broilers); 
they go to people who haven’t much 


space, such as penthouse farmers. 
Multiple units, costing up to $100,000, 
go to commercial egg raisers and gen¬ 
tleman farmers. There is a battery of 
10,000 hens in a loft building near 
Chicago’s Loop. 

An Arndt hen never sees the sun and 
gets vitamin D front cod-liver oil. Each 
bird’s production is recorded daily 
(minimum: 12 eggs a month), and if 
she falls short, off she goes to market. 

—Fortune 

Plot Machine 
o HELP story writers find plots, the 
Ernest E. Gagnon Co. of Los An¬ 
geles issues a guide by Wycliffe Hill 
called The Plot Genie. It consists of a 
book full of lists and a numbered wheel. 
You spin the wheel at random, list 
the number at which it stops, repeat 
the process for each of Mr. Hill’s nine 
plot requisites, then look up the num¬ 
bers in tiie book — and a ready-made 
plot comes out. 

Sometimes the plots are a little 
hard to rationalize. For instance: “in a 
ghost town in the Sierras ’’ {locale)y “ a 
jujitsu expert’’ {lover) “falls in love 
with a duchess’’ {beloved). A complica~ 
tion appears when a “fatal indiscre¬ 
tion threatens loss of happiness,’’ and 
they get in a predicament because 
“kidnaping is threatened by parties de¬ 
siring valuable information’’; the crisis 
comes in a big scene where “disaster is 
threatened by flood.’’ But everything 
ends happily at the climax or surprise 
twist “wherein it develops that confu¬ 
sion has been caused by the presence 
of twins.’’ This sort of plot, says Mr. 
Hill in his preface, is a challenge to a 
writer’s ingenuity. 

^ Plot Genie is widely used among 
pulp authors; Robert J. Hogan, who 
has sold as much as 160,000 words a 
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month — enough to make two average- 
length novels — says he owes much to 
his Gtnie. A good many movie writers 
also have Genies^ but the company is 
under oath not to reveal their names. 
Bernard Shaw owns one. Zane Grey 
bought a copy but didn't like it, 
perhaps because the first time he tried 
to get a plot, the Genie told him his 
story should concern a piano mover 
stranded in Africa. —Fumnu 

Don*t Write — Speak-O-Pbone! 

At the Speak-CXPhone studios in 
l\ New York and principal cities you 
can record any message you wish on a 
disc of aluminum alloy. Hundreds of 
people conduct some of their corre¬ 
spondence that way. For example, in 
the New York studio. Eve Marden, 
having talked her regular fortnightly 
letter to her brother Harold in Port¬ 
land, Oregon, still had space left on the 
record and asked a friend who was with 
her to add a postscript. The friend's 
voice did things to Brother Harold, 
who sent her a Speak-O-Phonc reply; 
the Speak-O-Phoning kept on until 
Harold Marden flew east to be married. 

Tlien there was a middle-aged client 
who had a dreadful time recording the 
proposal of marriage which he was too 
bashful to make in person. He made 
false starts and spoiled several records 
because he was unable to say ‘T love 


you!" with the proper fervor. "Why 
can't I say it the way they do in the 
movies?" he complained. "Those guys 
don't mean it, but they sound convinc¬ 
ing. Here 1 am in dead earnest and 
can't make it sound genuine at all.” 
So to help him get into the mood, the 
manager played Uebestraum on the 
piano, and that did the trick. 

Mothers deliver Speak-O-Phone lec¬ 
tures to their sons. Elderly people, 
thinking of their approaching demise, 
make records banning, "1 want to 
leave you this memory of me. . . ." 
One woman, unsuspected by the at¬ 
tendant, even dictated what turned out 
to be a suicide note. Then she went 
home, turned on the gas, and placed 
the record beside her. The police dis¬ 
covered that it accounted for her action 
and even gave burial directions. 

Actors, singers, and speakers use 
Speak-O-Phone so they may study 
their own voices; teachers bring In dra¬ 
matic or music pupils every so often to 
record their improvement; barkers try 
out fresh lines of chatter and listen to 
the playback, estimating its power to 
pull suckers into the tent. Scores of 
amateurs record their talents and send 
them to Hollywood or Major Bowes. 

If you have something shcH’t and 
snappy to impart, you can make a rix- 
inen record for 75 cents. A i6-incher, 
15 minutes on each side, costs $ 6 . 

—.Stewart Kobertaon io Tkt Famih Cirelt 


DULL Mondays, E. F. Franzel, a grocer of Slinger, Wisconsin, has a novel 
way of boosting business. An alarm clock, its face cover^ is set for an unknown 
hour. Whenever the bell rings, Franzel does not charge for groceries beii^ 
purchased at the mcMnent. Curious, hopeful housewives prolong their sIk^{mi^. 

—y. IFrrU-Ttkgnm <AF} 



A people who demand two things*, 
victory, and the right to obey 


The German Soul: the Sword 

Condensed from The Atlantic Monthly 
Emil Ludwig 

Exiled German author; biographer of Napoleon, Bismarck, the Kaiser 


T oday the world is faced with 
a Germany just as ready to 
fight and to die, just as obe¬ 
dient, disciplined and armed, as she 
was in 1914. But then she was a 
flourishing nation, hard-working and 
inventive, arrogant, it may be, but 
sociable, and so her people could 
only be driven to war by being told 
they had been attacked. Today, on 
the other hand, the Germans feel 
strong but misjudged; born to rule, 
yet cheated of victory. Today Ger¬ 
many stands in clattering armor 
before the world demanding venge¬ 
ance. The Germans are the more 
dangerous today because they are 
fighting not for the preservation 
but for the restoration of what they 
call their honor. 

For the Germans do not want 
raw materials or colonies or Russian 
cornfields. They want something 
much more ideal. They do not want 
war in order to sink their own oil 
wells or to plant their own cotton. 
They want victory. 

They are not satisfied with the 
admiration of the worldL for their 
four years* resistance in the war, 
nor with the world’s praise of mod¬ 
em German science, shipping and 


aircraft, authors and musicians, 
chemists and biologists. That is not 
honor as a soldier people under¬ 
stand it. Honor means victory by 
arms. Even in his play the German 
lacks the detachment of the English 
sporting spirit. The German not 
only wants to win — he despises 
the loser. 

Nothing will satisfy the Germans 
today if it has been achieved by 
negotiation, and not by conquest. 
Give them Danzig, and they will 
immediately claim the Polish Cor¬ 
ridor. Give them a strip of Holstein, 
and tomorrow they will be demand¬ 
ing bits of Belgium and Denmark: 
this is already an item of Hitler’s 
program. 

If the Germans want victory, 
that victory is to be won only in 
Paris. Who imposed the shame of 
Versailles upon them ? The French. 
No German reflects that during the 
war Germany had determined to 
keep all the country her armies had 
occupied, and, indeed, did impose 
monstrous conditions on the de¬ 
feated Russians and Rumanians. 

What is branded into the soul of 
every German school child is the 
scene in the mirror hall of Versailles, 


® fbe Atlantic Monthly Co., 8 Arlington St.^ BostoUt Mats, 
{The Atlantic Monthly^ February t '38) 
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where the Tiger sat, forcing the 
Germans to sign a peace which dis¬ 
armed them! That is the scene that 
is provoking the new war. It has 
bred in the Germans a feeling of in¬ 
feriority which they must get rid of 
at all costs. 

It is a mistake to say that Hitler 
is not Germany. In his demagogism, 
he unites just those incentives which 
goad the German mind to frenzy. 
Here we have a power of suggestion 
that has carried away the whole 
nation. Do not believe that it is 
merely a party government! Al¬ 
though millions are discontented, 
no one has the courage to attempt 
to bring about a change. They com¬ 
plain of high prices, the scarcity of 
butter, low wages, the lack of free 
speech, but that does not mean 
revolution. 

A people that loves order more 
than fre^om does not revolt. Dis¬ 
cipline, which has again descended 
upon the German, is far more con¬ 
genial to him than uncomfortable 
freedom. Last May Day, when Hider 
concluded a speech with the word 
Geborsam (obedience) thrice repeated, 
the wireless recorded the jubila¬ 
tion with which the beloved word 
was received. Obedience, despised 
in France, worshiped in Germany. 

In the very deepest sense, the 
principles of Hitler’s regime are 
akin to the overwhelming majority. 
For 300 years, uniforms governed 


German life; decorations, parades, 
flags, were the glories of the people. 
No civilian ever rebelled against 
military rule; Germany is the only 
country in Europe that has never 
had a real revolution of the popu¬ 
lace. 

The pageantry of uniforms and 
flags all disappeared for the 14 
years of the Republic, whose lead¬ 
ers lacked imaginajiion. When the 
bands and the flags returned, when 
every hairdresser had his helmet 
and every chimney sweep his Prus¬ 
sian boots, this warrior people re¬ 
joiced who had been deprived of 
their right to obey. A very advanced 
German sociologist, with whom I 
was discussing Europe in 1920, 
broke out with this earnest excla¬ 
mation: **They have taken our soul 
— our sword!” 

If the Americans and the English 
would study the German character 
as I have outlined it, they might 
yet avert the war which threatens. 
For the fear of England and Amer¬ 
ica has swelled into superstition. 
The Germans want war for the sake 
of victory — and if the three great 
democracies would make up their 
minds to unite in telling the dicta¬ 
tors that they mean to stand to¬ 
gether, and would say so in the 
clearest possible words to be under¬ 
stood by every man in the street, it 
would make the profoundest im¬ 
pression for peace. 



^ A business men's campaign, based on fact-finding, 
that is restoring opportunity to older men 

Men Over Forty Preferred 

Condensed from Literary Digest 
Ray Giles 

T ^e cruelest and least ra- As chairman of the Employment 
tional of the fears that beset Committee of the Sales Executives 
American business — the ab- Club in New York City, Mr. Simler 
surd fallacy that men past 40 can't had been hearing hard-luck stories 
successfully stand up against younger at first hand for over a year. Here 
men in commercial life — at last is was an outstanding woman secre¬ 
being vigorously challenged, on a tary, refused work because she was 
fact-finding, non-sentimental basis, 35. An unemployed accountant whose 
by a New York organization of ability and loyalty Simler could 
successful business men. personally attest, had business doors 

One day last March Henry Sim- slammed in his face because at 37 
ler, president of America's oldest he was “ too old." Salesmen whose 
typewriter company, received a cir- abilities he had recognized for years 
cular letter which he knew was were unable to get hearings be- 
going to thousands of other busi- cause their hair was gray. Some 
ness executives. In part it said; announcements of civil service ex- 
" John Citizen, out of work at 40, aminations for accountants, ste- 
has a tough time getting back on nographers, and skilled office workers 
anyone's payroll. Folks under 40 set age limits as low as 26. Worst of 
are the big buyers." all were manufacturers’ advertise- 

Simler's blood boiled. He at once ments calling for so much experi- 
dictated a reply asking the writer ence and skill in management that 
if he realized the disservice he was the specification "not over 35 " was 
doing millions of troubled men and ridiculous. 

women by broadcasting this mate- Simler persuaded the Sales Ex¬ 
rial to employers, many of whom, ecutives Club to organize a special 
even before getting the letter, weren't committee to fight" Fortyphobia.” 
giving mid^e age half a break. Its chairman is Hal Hode, sales 
That was the first ]ink.in a chain executive with a leading motion- 
of events which has already put picture company. He tells of a vet- 
hundreds of men and women over eran motion-picture salesman who, 
40 back on payrolls. retired by his company at 60, went 

® * 93 ^* IMerary Digest, Ine., »33 Fourth Ave., N. T. C. 
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South, became bored by idleness, 
and asked his former employers for 
the names of half a dozen theaters 
which younger salesmen had given 
up as unsellable. Ten days later 
he sent in signed contracts from all 
six. Today this onetime pensioner 
is back at work, one of the best 
business getters on the staff. 

Simler realized if this commit¬ 
tee’s campaign was to get anywhere 
it wouldn’t be enough just to beg 
sympathy for the unemployed of 
40-plus. He needed to show facts. 
Proud of his own managers, whose 
average age is 50.3 years and who 
do some of the company’s best 
selling, he decided to get average 
ages from other companies, and 
wrote 19 manufacturers of office 
equipment. The average age of their 
ten best salesmen was 44.5 years, 
with some topnotchers in their 70’s. 

Charles C. Stech, another mem¬ 
ber of the club, made a similar sur¬ 
vey in retail establishments from 
California to New York. It was 
found that for every $100 worth of 
merchandise sold by employes 
in their 20’s, salespeople in their 
30’s were turning in $102.04 and 
those in their 40’s $107.38. In the 
50’s the record was even better— 
$108.75. 

Then the Sales Executives Club 
made a more general survey, send¬ 
ing 100 prominent employers a quiz 
headed ** Forty-Plus — or Minus?” 
It asked 31 vital questions such as: 
Who*s most likely to bring you new 
ideas of valuet — 40-plus or 40^ 


minus? Who*s most loyal? Who coop- * 
crates best? Who gyismbles least over 
unpleasant assignments or overtime 
work? Who*s most anxious to learn? 
Most conscientious? 

From this assay youth emerged 
with minor victories, being declared 
by a 3-to-1 vote more careful about 
personal appearance, more cheer¬ 
ful, more enthusiastic. But when it 
came to actual production, willing¬ 
ness to tackle unpleasant assign¬ 
ments, loyalty and ability to take 
criticism, the preference for Forty- 
Plus was 3 to I. Even employers 
who themselves were under 40 pre¬ 
ferred by a 2-to-1 vote employes 
over that age. And 94 out of 100 
employers said that older employes 
were more conscientious about work 
over which the boss could not keep 
close watch. 

Many employers hesitate to hire 
older men for fear they may not be 
adaptable to the ways of a new or¬ 
ganization. “As to that,” says Mr. 
Simler, “the survey indicates that 
at 40 or 50 life has pretty well 
schooled a man in the necessity of 
cooperation. Experience has endowed 
Forty-Plus with skill that younger 
men lack in getting on with all 
kinds of people; it has taught him a 
technique of adjusting himself to 
new situations that baffle the in¬ 
experienced.” 

The prevalent argument in favor 
of young men is fallaciously based 
on an analogy with the “obsoles¬ 
cence curve ” for machine efficiency. 
But men mature; machines do not. 
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The priceless ingredients of expe¬ 
rience, judgment, willingness to as¬ 
sume re^nsibility, are formed sbwiy 
in human beings, often not flower¬ 
ing fully until middle life is well 
behind. And employers are wan¬ 
tonly ignoring an applicant’s best 
capacities when they shut the door 
to him just because he is past 40. 

With the publication of their 
findings last fall, the Forty-Plus 
campaigners got under way along 
two fronts — agitation to raise the 
age limits for admission to civil 
service; and efforts, already show¬ 
ing results, to induce employers^ to 
take on older men. Typical of their 
success in the latter effort is the 
case of a manufacturer who wrote 
thanking the committee for solving 
one of his problems: He*d been 
troubled by many mistakes, the re¬ 
sult, he now realized, of inadequate 
supervision of youngsters. His trou¬ 
ble vanished when he took on addi¬ 
tional older foremen to train and 
watch these younger employes. 

So imprest was one merchant 
by the Forty-Plus facts that he im¬ 
mediately lifted the age limit from 
30 to 45 in hiring new salespeople. 
These are representative of many 
cases in which manufacturers re¬ 
sponded to an appeal based on 
hard-headed findings rather than 
sentiment. 

When I asked Mr. Stmler how 
others might lend a hand. He showed 
me three large bundles of news clip¬ 
pings collected during the year. 
“It helps,*’ he began, "merely to 


watch your local newspapers. When 
you find an item like these, dispar¬ 
aging Forty-Plus, write the editor. 
Tell him the facts I’ve told you. 
Watch your trade or professional 
journals, too. Talk with employer 
friends. Protest to the want ad¬ 
vertisers who specify ‘man under 
40.* Look into the civil service ex¬ 
aminations in your city or state. If 
you find silly age limits, write your 
mayor, your governor, your state 
senator. And don’t be afraid to be 
righteously indignant. 

“ But don’t forget that this isn’t 
a struggle between youth and mid¬ 
dle age. Business needs both the 
freshness of youth and the experi¬ 
ence of Forty-Plus. A store or fac¬ 
tory personnel too heavy in either 
group is out of balance.’’ 

The returning recognition of the 
rights and abilities of Forty-Plus is 
indicated by the General Electric 
Company’s announcement that it 
will have 40 percent of its employes 
over 40, to keep the same balance 
as in the general population. Henry 
Ford, following the same idea, stip¬ 
ulates that the age distribution of 
workers shall parallel that of citi¬ 
zens in the town in which the fac¬ 
tory is located. In charge of the 
boiler room of one Ford plant you 
will find a 78-year-older — a new 
empbye; in Ford’s River Rouge 
plant ^ere is an 84-year-old freight- 
car inspector, an 81-year-old stock- 
room worker; in fact, of the last 700 
men hired there, more than 200 were 
past 50. 
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The alternative to employing men 
over 40 is to admit honestly that 
American industry and business 
have no need of the slowly-accu¬ 
mulated attributes of wisdom, re¬ 
sourcefulness, painstaking careful¬ 
ness, and economy of effort found 


almost solely in older men. Henry 
Simler and his associates are not 
prepared to admit any such thing. 
In fact, they have just the opposite 
idea, and their work is snowballing 
into a country-wide movement. Why 
not help it along? 


Dramatic Therapy 


A t a “therapeutic theater” in Bea- 
L con, New York, Dr. Jacob L. 
Moreno, noted psychiatrist, encourages 
quarreling husbands and wives — at 
alternate performances — to re-enact 
their big quarrel scenes, even speaking 
all the mean things they wanted to say 
to each other the first time but didn’t 
dare., 

For instance, Mr. and Mrs. X can¬ 
not seem to live with each other or 
without each other, and want to know 
whether they should be separated, 
divorced or try to keep on living 
together. Dr. Moreno listens to Mr. 
X’s version of their latest big fight and 
in collaboration with him, puts it down 
in the form of a one-act play. The role 
of Mrs. X is given to one of Dr. 
Moreno’s scientifically trained lady 
assistants, who hears from Mr. X all 
that has gone before and is given the 
lines Mrs. X spoke according to her 
husband's recollection. 

When the scene is played, the ele¬ 
ment of self-criticism grips Mr. X. For 
he is not only the star, but the play¬ 
wright, and wants to be convincing to 


his small audience. When it strikes him 
that some of his angry lines do not seem 
justified on the stage he wonders if 
possibly they were a bit out of order 
in the real scene. 

Next day the real wife writes her 
version of the act and plays her own 
part opposite a male assistant. Mean¬ 
while, Dr. Moreno has compared the 
two versions which, by their diver¬ 
gencies, yield more clues as to the real 
cause of misunderstanding. The third 
day both Mr. and Mrs. X consult with 
the doctor as playwrights, straighten¬ 
ing out the differences in the two 
manuscripts. If the two are serious 
enough to come for scientific help, 
usually they try to be fair in agreeing 
on a final version of what really 
happened. 

Sometimes there is a third perform- ' 
ance of the revised play in which both 
husband and wife play their own parts, 
but with those poisonous soliloquies 
omitted. This dramatic therapy is not 
always a matrimonial cure-all; some¬ 
times it indicates that 'divorce is 
necessary. — The WuUy 
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(iir^ LOOD BANKh,” such US the one 
recently established at the 
^ Ccx)k County Hospital (Chi¬ 
cago), have simplified the problem of 
emergency transfusions. Since blood 
can now be preserved in a refrigerator 
for weeks, the “ bank ” can keep avail¬ 
able all types of blood, thus dispensing 
with the hurried examination of excited 
relatives before a donor with blood of 
the type needed by the patient can be 
found. 

Or, a patient who is to have a surgi¬ 
cal operation in a week or two dm de¬ 
posit a pint of his own blood in the bank 
for possible future need. A healthy 
pregnant woman can easily spare 2o to 
120 cc. of blood a week or two before 
her expected confinement; if she does 
not need it, it becomes available for 
anyone who does. A patient may bor¬ 
row blood from the bank in an emer¬ 
gency, and repay it later; anyone who 
owes his life to a transfusion clearly 
owes blood to someone else in great 
need. In cases of streptococcic sepsis, 
scarlet fever, and other infectious dis¬ 
eases, the blood of convalescents is 
curative to victims of the same disease. 

— Journal of the American Medical Association 

T he **pacemaker of the heart” — a 
gold needle carrying a delicate elec¬ 
trical circuit, which is thrust directly 
into the heart muscle of a patient suf¬ 
fering from heart collapse — is one of 
medicine’s modern miracles which has 
already made numeroui} spectacular 
rescues on the operating table and in 
asphyxiation cases. Patients "dead” 
as long as II minutes have been per¬ 
manently revived. At present, "res¬ 


cues” are being made by the inventor 
of the instrument. Dr. Albert S. Hyman, 
in one out of four cases. 

A HIGH FREQUENCE electric scalpel, 
which seals the blood vessels as the 
tissues are cut, is particularly effective 
in cancer operations — since the elec¬ 
tric current cuts off ail channels by 
which cancerous growth might spread 
to other parts of the l)ody — and has 
made possible delicate brain operations 
which no surgeon would have dreamed 
of performing by old-fashioned meth¬ 
ods. But it is particularly effective with 
" bleeders,” or hemophiliacs, on whom 
operations were formerly practically im¬ 
possible l}ecause of the danger of the pa¬ 
tient bleeding to death. Now Dr. Barnes 
Woodhall, resident surgeon of Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, reports the safe 
amputation of the thumb of a hemo¬ 
philiac, without hemorrhage during or 
after the operation. An impacted tooth 
was extracted from another hemo¬ 
philiac, seven of whose male relatives 
had died of hemophilia. 

—Adapted from Science News Letter 

U NTIL RECENTLY, victims of a broken 
back lay for long months in plas¬ 
ter casts; many never walked again. 
Now, by means of a technique devel¬ 
oped by Dr. R. Watson-Jones of Eng¬ 
land, surgeons are healing 85 percent of 
uncomplicated cases of broken back in 
the amazing time of four to six months. 
Into Liverpool Hospital had come, in 
1931, a man with a broken back. Dr. 
Watson-Jones placed him face down on 
two separated tabl^ the legs and hips 
on one, the shoulders and head on the 
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other. The unsupported body sagged 
between the tables, and as it did so the 
bones slipped back in place by natural 
easy action; no anesthetic was neces¬ 
sary. Around the relaxed body Dr. 
Watson-Jones put a plaster cast. The 
patient lay quiet in bed for a few days, 
then began simple exercises — lifting 
the head, flexing arms and legs, to 
strengthen the back muscles. In ten 
days.he was walking around the hos¬ 
pital; in two weeks he was on his way 
home to complete his convalescence. 
At the end of the fourth month, with¬ 
out a cast and completely healed, he 
returned to work. Sixty-five cases of 
broken back were so treated before Dr. 
Watson-Jones reported his method to 
medical colleagues; with a few tech¬ 
nical improvements, this is the method 
which is being used successfully in 
Great Britain and America today. 

— LitenMry Digest 

T he “glass boot” — now a standard 
device in therapeutic work, par¬ 
ticularly in the treatment of gangrene 
and arthritis — is a Pyrex vessel shaped 
roughly like a big sock and attached to 
a push-pull air pump. The patient’s 
limb is sealed in it with a rubber gasket 
and given a gentle rhythmic massage 
impossible by any other method. 
Many an amputation has thus been 
avoided. 

T he most advanced hospitals now 
utilize a method of preserving 
mother’s milk (often needed in a hurry 
for premature babies) for periods up to 
one year. The milk is drawn from the 
donors into sterile containers, then 
poured into metal molds kept by dry- 
ice packing at 109” below zero. In two 
minutes the milk is frozen solid, and is 


packed in sterile bottles and stored at a 
temperature of —15® F. To prepare it 
for use nothing is necessary but thaw¬ 
ing. Its content of solids, fats, carbo¬ 
hydrates and proteins remans unaltered. 

•— Time 

H ospitals in several large cities 
have established “serum ex¬ 
changes” by which lifesaving serums 
for pneumonia, diphtheria, measles and 
other diseases may be preserved for in¬ 
definite periods without loss of their 
germ-destroying powers. The serums 
are frozen solid at 100® below zero, then 
99.9 percent of the water present is 
“sucked off” in a vacuum, leaving dry 
serum crystals which are sealed in con¬ 
tainers. To prepare the serum for use, 
it is only necessary to inject sterile dis¬ 
tilled water with a needle and syringe. 
The crystals dissolve rapidly, and may 
then be drawn back into the syringe, 
ready for injection into the body. This 
process permits remote communities 
to store up serums for use during 
epidemics. 

— William L. Laurence in If. Y, Tines 

F or years persons receiving injuries 
which break the skin have been 
given a horse-serum antitoxin to pro¬ 
tect them against tetanus (lockjaw). 
Some people, however, are so sensitive 
to horse serum that injection with the 
antitoxin produces reactions that may 
be fatal; even those not sensitive to one 
dose may react to a second. A new tox¬ 
oid developed by the Washington Uni¬ 
versity School of Medicine gives an in¬ 
definite immunity to tetanus. Since it 
does not contain horse serum it is quite 
free from danger of fatal reactions. 
Persons given two or three injections 
slowly develop an immunit);which can 
quicldy be increased at the time of a 
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severe injury by the injection of an¬ 
other dose. 

S urgeons have realized since the 
time of Lister that the air of the 
operating room is a dangerous source 
of wound contamination. No matter 
how rigid the asepsis of the actual field 
of operation, approximately 50,000 
air-borne bacteria fall upon it in the 
course of an hour. To sterilize the air of 
the operating room, two recent ad¬ 
vances have been made. The first is a 
bactericidal paint containing 4 percent 
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chlorine. Bacteria are killed as they 
light upon walls and ceilings thus treated. 

The second method is the use of “ ra¬ 
diant energy.’* A battery of neonlike 
tubes suspended over the operating 
table produces ultra violet radiations 
which destroy the toughest bacteria 
within 60 seconds. I'he results, accord¬ 
ing to the magazind Surgery^ are of 
epochal importance. In a series of 218 
major operations performed under ra¬ 
diant energy, none of the wounds be¬ 
came infected; they healed rapidly, and 
with less discomfort to the patient. 


Hollywooas Sculpture Male-Up 

Alva Johnston in Woman's Home Companion 


J ACK Dawn, inventor of a new make-up 
plastic which he calls Number 6, 
was paid I2500 for 10 hours* work 
in doing the head and neck of the Age¬ 
less Lama in Lost Horizon. The old 
way of making up George Washington 
was to paint a portrait of Washington 
on the face of the actor with grease 
paint; the new way is to model a head 
of Washington and fit the actor’s head 
into it. The mask is so delicate and 
flexible that it reflects the most subtle 
changes qf expression. 

, Dawn commanded $250 an hour for 
his work in Lost Horizon because of his 
previous work in The Good Earthy most 
of the actors in which were Occidentals, 
Mongolized by Number 6. In his pre¬ 
liminary studies. Dawn discovered that 
Chinese eyes do not slant. That eiiect 
is caused by the fullness of the upper 
lid. Every Gkxidental in The Good E^b 


had to be fitted with new eyelids. 
Number 6 saved about 1150,000 in 
producing the picture. Without it the 
foreskulls of hundreds of actors who 
wore pigtails would have had to be 
shaved, and when you shave the head 
of an actor you must pay his salary 
while his hair grows back. That would 
have meant six or seven extra weeks in 
salaries. 

The Napoleon in Conquest was even 
more elaborate work. A life mask of 
Charles Boyer was made and compared 
with the death mask of Napoleon. This 
gave the bony structure of the Emper¬ 
or’s head. Then scores of portraits and 
sculptured heads of Napoleon were 
studied to determine his facial measure¬ 
ments as they were in 1807. Thus, an 
authentic image of the Emperor was 
constructed and inlaid in the physiog¬ 
nomy of the actor. 



f^How Warden Lawes has made Sing Sing a model prisoUi 
with stern discipline for the incorrigible^ but 
seeking to salvage the rest 

Pleader for the Damned 

Condensed from The Forum 
Henry F. Pringle 

Political writer; biographer of Theodore Roosevelt and Alfred E. Smith 


yE haven’t had an escape 
for five years/* Warden 
V V Lewis E. Lawes remarked. 
“But we’re probably due for one. 
The law of averages works in Sing 
Sing, like anywhere else.’* 

But something more than the law 
of averages has been at work at 
Sing Sing. It is the personality of 
Lawes himself. He has done more 
than any other prison administra¬ 
tor in history to spread the gospel 
that rehabilitation is possible if con¬ 
victs are treated like men instead 
of beasts. And so, while riots, es¬ 
capes and killings have been fre¬ 
quent in many American prisons, 
Lawes has had but one minor dis¬ 
turbance in 18 years. 

Under Lawes, Sing Sing has be¬ 
come— as prisons go — a model 
penitentiary. There are programs 
for athletics, entertainment and 
education. In the old No. 13 Gal¬ 
lery (built in 1825), there is no sun¬ 
light and little air, but the newer 
cells are clean, sunlit, ventilated 
and private. The buildings are neatly 
designed and well spac^. 

But perhaps Lawes’ greatest con¬ 
tribution to penology is his deter¬ 


mination not to let the public ig¬ 
nore the 125,000 Americans who 
live in prison. Through his books, 
articles and radio broadcasts he 
keeps pounding: What jobs will 
these men get when they get out? 
Can anything be done to help them 
go straight ? Why should they be so 
battered and broken in prison that 
society can never receive them 
again? 

For 32 years Lawes has been do¬ 
ing society’s dirty work — but he 
regards it as his unique mission in 
life. He once wrote; 

The sociologist sees the criminal as the 
product of our social organization; the 
jurist sees him as willfully perverse; 
the ex-prisoner sees him as the under¬ 
dog; I see him as a man in prison. I live 
vrith him, eat with him, read his mail. 
... I know how he bears up under sor¬ 
row; I see him as he goes to his death. 
... I believe I know him and under¬ 
stand him as few others do. 

In Lawes’ judgment, only about 
325 of the 2600 prisoners in Sing 
Sing are beyond redemption. Being 
no sentimentalist, Lawes sees merely 
that these 325 work, obey the rules 
and stay ^e maximum length of 
their terms. Those hundreds in 
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whom decency still dwells he helps 
to better themselves. As freedom 
approaches he tries to get them 
jobs outside. In some cases he has 
even given personal guaranties 
that they will go straight. 

Lawes has been criticized as too 
“soft,’* but he can be tough, too. 
When the notorious “Two-Gun” 
Crowley arrived at the death house, 
he announced that he intended to 
raise hell. He stuffed the plumbing 
so that his cell was flooded, burned 
his mattress and sent clouds of smoke 
through the other cells. Lawes or¬ 
dered all of Crowley’s clothes ‘re¬ 
moved. Naked, the killer was much 
less fierce. Jeers greeted him. 

“When you’re mad at a man, 
make a boob of him, not a martyr,” 
Lawes advises. 

Born a mile from the New York 
State Reformatory at Elmira, Lawes 
acquired an early interest in prison 
work. He watched the reformatory 
boys parade and wondered why 
everybody condemned them when 
they looked normal enough. After 
50 years he still denies there is a 
“Criminal type.” 

Lawes served three years with 
the Army in the Philippines, but 
found it dull. He decided to take up 
prison work. His first assignment 
was a post as guard in Clinton 
Prison, the Siberia of America, in 
1905. Here he was advised by a 
middle-aged trusty: “Be*fcter put 
that stick in a corner, sonny. If a 
prisoner’s decent, you won’t need 
it. If he’s mean, it’ll make him 
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meaner.” The husky young guard 
heeded the admonition, using his 
fists on extreme provocation to 
maintain discipline. 

Transferred to Dannemora, Au¬ 
burn and then Elmira, Lawes began 
poring over erudite volumes on crime 
and punishment. Enrolling at the 
New York School of Social Work, 
he met leading prison authorities of 
the day. In 1915 New York’s com¬ 
missioner of correction, impressed 
with his earnestness and advanced 
views, asked him to run the city’s 
reformatory on Hart’s Island. 

Here Lawes let trusted prisoners 
drive his car to the station, and 
they invariably came back to their 
bars. Other prisoners took care of 
his small daughters. Once one of 
the girls hid in a cornfield during a 
walk, while her frantic custodian 
bellowed for her. “If you don’t 
come out right away,” he finally 
called, “I’ll escape!” She promptly 
emerged. 

Sing Sing Prison, meanwhile, had 
had trouble. Lawes heard that he 
was being considered for warden, 
but he did not enjoy the prospect. 
For during the previous 20 years 
the average term of a Sing Sing 
warden had been ii months! . 

He was summoned to an inter¬ 
view, however, by Governor Alfred 
E. Smith. “It’s a tough spot, Lawes,” 
said the guileful Governor. “ I don’t 
blame you for being scared.” 

One Irishman can always fool an¬ 
other with that trick, and Lawes 
could not resist the challenge. On 
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Match 


January i, 1920, he faced the massed 
inmates of Sing Sing. Only 37 years 
old, Lawes was the youngest of the 
39 wardens who had served there 
in 94 years. The old-timers and the 
troublemakers took few pains to 
conceal their contempt. 

Lawes’ opening words were: 
“If you want to get out of this 
place in a hurry, come in as the new 
warden.” 

'rhere was a roar of laughter. He 
had won his first skirmish. 

But the men were to learn that 
the new boss could be realistic as 
well as witty. Lawes acted swiftly 
against the powerful and corrupt 
convict’s court and the political 
cliques within the prison. 

Knowing that 2500 men, serving 
an average minimum of seven years, 
require some release for pent-up 
energy, Lawes instituted an ath¬ 
letic program in which 75 percent of 
Sing Sing’s inmates voluntarily par¬ 
ticipate. It includes boxing, hand¬ 
ball and basketball (in a gymna¬ 
sium presented by H. M. Warner 
of Warner Brothers, who became 
vitally interested in Lawes’ .views 
while filming the Warden’s book, 
20y000 Tears in Sing Sing). Sing 
Sing’s recreational facilities are 
privileges, however; they can be 
earned and they can be denied. Dis¬ 
cipline is inexorable. 

The Sing Sing baseball and foot¬ 
ball teams (the latter pronounced 
the cleanest playing team in the 
country by nationally known ref¬ 
erees) are backed up by a 70-piece 


Sing Sing band. Convicts operate 
the movie projector and paint the 
sets for the occasional entertain¬ 
ments. Sing Sing schools teach ev¬ 
erything from the basic R’s for illit¬ 
erate convicts to advanced courses. 
And the Warden battles constantly 
to open up markets for prison-made 
goods, for it means useful, charac¬ 
ter-building work for his men. 
Throughout Sing Sing*^ 40 acres are 
evidences of Lawes’ great purpose; 
to make his charges better equipped 
to cope with life outside; to make 
them better men when they leave 
the prison than when they entered. 

Legalized killing in Sing Sing’s 
death house is for Lawes the most 
loathsome duty society has assigned 
to him. He feels that capital pun¬ 
ishment is wrong. It is wrong be¬ 
cause it doesn’t stop murder. It is 
wrong because it is carried out in 
only a small percentage of cases, 
and records show that rich killers 
seldom end in the electric chair. 
And there’s always the ghastly pos¬ 
sibility that an innocent man may 
be electrocuted. 

In one such case at Sing Sing the 
doomed man — later proved ut¬ 
terly innocent — was reprieved only 
a few minutes before being strapped 
into the chair. Furthermore, 13 
percent of those committed for 
murder in New York between 1889 
and 1927 had their convictions re¬ 
versed by the higher courts. Lawes 
claims that this percentage of error 
is entirely too high. ^ 

Although he has directed the le- 
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gal extinction of more than 150 
men and two women, the task has 
grown no easier. The condemned 
murtlerer, to him, is not a mere 
enemy of society, but a human be¬ 
ing in fearful trouble. 

Having seen humanity at its 


worst, the Warden still believes 
that most human beings return de¬ 
cency for decency; and that, de¬ 
spite some apparently incorrigible 
cases, an intelligently run prison 
can and often does bring about the 
regeneration of many of its inmates. 




No Place Like Home for a Holiday 


O NE DAY during the Peace Confer¬ 
ence in 1919 ,1 asked Mr. Balfour’s 
permission to get away for two days, as 
1 was so tired I no longer recognized the 
meaning of words. '*1 thought, sir, 1 
would go to Fontainebleau or dash 
down to Nice — I feel I want a thor¬ 
ough change.” 

“No,” said Mr. Balfour, with a smile 
of pity at the infinite errors of the 
human race, “you will do none of 
these things. What you require is a 
holiday, not a distraction. Allow me to 
give you instructions. You will return 
to your hotel and go to bed. For lunch¬ 
eon you will eat and drink all you can 
swallow. Sleep until four, and then 
read some books 1 shall lend you. For 
dinner, champagne and foie gras. You 
will repeat this treatment until Sunday 
at three, when you will drive alone to 
Versailles and back; dine — again 
alone — and go to a play. By Monday 
you will be cured.” 

He lounged away, and returning 
handed me a selection of the works of 
Oppenheim and Edgar Wallace. 


By Monday 1 felt again a young and 
vigorous man. Mr. Balfour was not 
surprised. “ Had you gone to Nice and 
back, or walked in the forest of Fon¬ 
tainebleau, your mind would have re¬ 
turned to the very matters by which 
its lobes were already congested. My 
treatment is a counterirritant. The 
detective novel sets other lobes of the 
brain aflame, drawing the blood from 
congested r^ions. l*hc cure is not only 
immediate; it is complete.” 

— Harold Nicolson, Small Talk 
(llarcourt, Brace) 

A GENTLEMAN who prefers to remain 
anonymous has a unique system 
for curing that periodic wanderlust that 
grips us all. He figures out where he’d 
go, and then, instead of going, sub¬ 
scribes to the leading newspaper of his 
proposed abode. “After reading it 
every day for a month. I’m usually 
cured,” he explains. “I always find 
that things are a lot worse somewhere 

else than they seem to be here.” 

—A. E. CabUn in Boulder 
City (Nev.) Jounul 



The Race for Aerial Trade Routes 

Condensed from The Yale Review 
Burt M. McConnell 

Editor and journalist, specializing in aviation and exploration 


D uring the past year the in¬ 
ternational rivalry for con¬ 
trol of aerial trade routes 
l)ecamc feverishly intense. Pan Amer- 
ican*Airways inaugurated air traffic 
over the Pacific Ocean, bringing 
the Orient within the limits of a 
short vacation. Russian airmen paved 
the way for commercial air routes 
across the Arctic to the United States. 
English, French, German and Amer¬ 
ican air lines conductetl 90,000 miles 
of experimental flights over the 
North and South Atlantic with the 
result that transatlantic service is 
now at hand*. 

In most important countries ex¬ 
cept the United States, commercial 
flying is directly subsidized by the 
government — usually under con¬ 
trol of the war office. U. S. air lines, 
however, are strictly private cor¬ 
porations, competing among them¬ 
selves and receiving only indirect 
government subsidies, through mail 
contracts for example. Pan Ameri¬ 
can, which operates entirely out¬ 
side the United States, competes 
against the government-subsidized 
lines of Italy, France, Germany and 
Great Britain. Pan American, how¬ 
ever, is virtually a partner of the 
Chinese Government, through own¬ 
ership of a 45 percent interest in 
the China National Aviation Cor¬ 


poration. Having recently obtained 
a concession from New Zealand, Pan 
American plans a weekly service 
covering the 6900 miles in four days; 
steamers from San Francisco take 
19 days. Pan American has also ac¬ 
quired two Alaskan airways in the 
process of developing a network of 
lines that will tie up with the prin¬ 
cipal routes in Canada, South Amer¬ 
ica, Russia and the Orient. 

British and Dutch lines now reach 
into the Far East. The French op¬ 
erate as far as Indo-China and are 
planning an extension to Japan. 
Germany and Italy are pioneering 
along parallel routes between Eu¬ 
rope and China — routes which avoid 
Russia and India. With the excep¬ 
tion of a single gap between Juneau, 
Alaska, and Seattle, scheduled air 
service now spans the Western 
Hemisphere from within 200 miles 
of the North Magnetic Pole to the 
tip of South America. The 17-day 
trip by boat from New York to 
Valparaiso is now reduced to three 
and a half days. 

Thus ten years after Lindbergh’s 
pioneer flight, commercial air lines 
completely encircle the globe. Reg¬ 
ular round-the-world air service be¬ 
came possible with the spanning of 
the Pacific last May. 

When crossing the 4 ^tlantic at 
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present one must take a German 
plane which Hies from Africa to 
South America. But the North 
Atlantic has been the scene of a 
dramatic struggle for commercial 
dominance of the air. 

Pan American was ready three 
years ago to establish a transat¬ 
lantic route to England, with New¬ 
foundland as an intermediate stop. 
But since international laws make 
it impossible for air transport com¬ 
panies to own foreign bases, Pan 
American had to agree with Eng¬ 
land’s Imperial Airways for joint 
operation of the route with recip¬ 
rocal use of terminal facilities. By 
the agreement. Pan American was 
not to utilize its equipment until 
British aeronautical engineers evolved 
a flying boat capable of making the 
transatlantic voy^e with a pay 
load. Each company will operate as 
an independent unit, using the New- 
foundland-lreland route in sum¬ 
mer, and the Bermuda-Azores route 
in winter. Both will carry passen¬ 
gers after they have completed ex¬ 
perimental flying with mail and 
express. 

French and German air transport 
companies are likewise pooling their 
resources to reach the United States. 
Barred by Britain from landing in 
Ireland or Newfoundland, German 
planes must fly from Hamburg to 
New York by way of Paris and Lis¬ 
bon— a route 1400 fniles longer 
than the 3400-mile course of their 
English and American competitors. 

Germany is planning to carry out 


0 s December 10,1937, Charles A. 
Lindbergh, chairman of Pan Amer¬ 
ican Airways’ technical committee, 
.iskcd eight leading aircraft manu¬ 
facturers to bid on the construction 
of planes capable of carrying 100 
passengers and a crew of 16 at a 
speed of 200 miles an hour for 5000 
miles. Costing more than ?i,000,000 
each, these ships are to have full 
stateroom and dining room accom¬ 
modations and will carry a pay load 
of 12 J 4 tons — ten times the capac¬ 
ity, considering load and range com¬ 
bined, of the present China Clip¬ 
pers. — N. Y. Tiiius 


her pioneer flights with big seaplanes 
launched by catapult from specially 
built mother ships which are fueled 
and provisioned to stay at sea six 
weeks. These are now in service in 
the South Atlantic, where the planes 
carry only mail and express; pas¬ 
sengers probably would not enjoy 
the sensation of being shot into the 
air from a ship. Royal Dutch Lines 
plans to use four-engine land planes 
equipped for substratosphere fly¬ 
ing to compete with Pan Ameri¬ 
can’s super air liners. 

Within three months we may 
read of transatlantic planes with 
sealed cabins, flying high out of 
sight of the ocean, at four miles a 
minute, while automatic regulators 
keep the pressure and oxygen con¬ 
tent of the cabin air equivalent to 
the atmosphere at 10,000 feet. Such 
planes could take oflF in New York, 
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climb above North Atlantic storms, 
and make the flight to London, non¬ 
stop, in 14 hours. 

In speed and efficiency, Ameri¬ 
can commercial planes are far su¬ 
perior to those of other countries. 
Nearly every other nation is buy¬ 
ing American transport planes and 


engines — or manufacturing them 
under a licensing agreement. Amer¬ 
ican air lines do more business than 
those of the rest of the world com¬ 
bined. Our once-boasted merchant 
ship supremacy of the seas may 
soon be restored — this time by 
way of the air. 


The Compleat Angler^ Oriental Style 


I N Japan, cormorants, which excel as 
night fishermen, are trained to dive 
from a boat, grab as many fish as they 
can pack into their necks, and sur¬ 
render them to their boss. They can’t 
swallow them because at the base of the 
neck a leash is tied so no decent-sized 
fish can get past. 

Four men handle a cormorant fishing 
excursion: one to steer, one amidships 
to handle four birds, one forward to 
handle 12 birds, and one at the bow to 
stoke a fire of faggots blazing in a coarse 
wire basket. Since 712 A.D., it has been 
considered bad form to engage in cor¬ 
morant fishing without a continuous 
racket, so the keeper of the beacon and 
the steersman beat the taffrails, whoop¬ 
ing betimes. 

When the fish, impressed with the 
fire and noise, school around the boat, 
the keeper lets his cormorants, one at a 
time, go overboard to the entire extent 
of their leash — from 12 to 15 feet; and 
the birds begin swallowing fish to the 
full capacity of their long necks. At fre¬ 
quent intervals, gorged almost to suffo¬ 
cation, a surfeited cormorant swims 
drunkenly around until hauled in and 
forced, by a single sliding stroke along 


his neck, to disgorge. With the fish 
schooling properly, a single cormorant 
can bag 500 a night. For reward they 
get the small fish. 

— Bob Davis, Oriental Odyssey (Stokes) 

^NE bitter cold afternoon, I saw 
two Chinese squatted by a bonfire 
on the bank of a frozen river. A third 
stood close by, arms outstretched, stark 
naked and slowly pivoting to heat him¬ 
self on all sides. Soon the other two 
arose, looped a rope around his body 
beneath his armpits, hurried him across 
the ice to a hole they had opened, and 
lowered him until his head barely 
showed above the edge. For several min¬ 
utes he hung there, then muttered some¬ 
thing and his cronies pulled him out. 

In each hand he held a fish; under his 
skinny arms, pressed tight against his 
body, were several others; and between 
his taut, straightened 1^ were several 
more fish! Chang, my Chinese com¬ 
panion, explained that fish make straight 
for an airhole and cluster around any 
heated object, so that fishing in this 
fashion in winter was much better than 
summer fishing. 

— James Lafayette Hutchinson, China Hand 
(Lotbnqi, Lee & Shepard) 
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C/T WOULD have been a crime to add the slightest or¬ 
nament to this story of my mother, so like a myth,” 
writes Eve Curie. “ 1 have not related a single anecdote 
of which I am not sure or so much as invented the color 
of a dress. The facts are as stated; the quoted words were 
actually pronounced. 

“1 hope that the reader may feel what in Marie was 
even more rare than her work or her life: the immovable 
structure of a character; the quality of a soul in which 
neither fame nor adversity could change the exceptional 
purity. A quality which made Einstein say of her: * Marie 
Curie is, of all celebrated beings, the only one whom 
fame has not corrupted’.” 
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Garden City, N. T. This Mograpty was puUitbed serially in fie 
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MADAME CURIE 


I N THE FALL of 1891 a yoiing Pol- 
. ish emigree named Marie Sklo- 
dovska excitedly registered for 
the science course at the Sorbonne 
in Paris. 

Often in the echoing galleries 
young men would encounter this 
shy and stubborn-faced girl who 
dressed with poverty-stricken aus¬ 
terity, and would ask: “Who is it?’* 
But the answer was vague. “It’s a 
foreigner with an impossible name. 
She is always in the first row at the 
physics courses.’* The boys* eyes 
would follow her graceful outline 
down the corridor, and they would 
conclude: “Fine hair!** The ash- 
blonde hair and the little Slavic 
head were, for a long time, the only 
identification the students at the 
Sorbonne had for their timid com¬ 
rade. 

But young men were what inter¬ 
ested this girl least. She was en¬ 
tirely fascinated by her scientific 
studies and worked as if in a fever. 
Every minute she did not conse¬ 
crate to study was a minute lost. 

Too shy to make friends with the 
French, Marie Sklodovska took 
refuge among her compatriots in 
the colony which formed a little 
island of free Poland in the Latin 


Quarter of Paris. There her life was 
one of monastic simplicity, devoted 
to study alone. Her income — 
made up by her own savings from 
her work as a governess in Poland, 
and the small sums her father, an 
obscure but cultured teacher of 
mathematics, could send her, was 
but 40 rubles a month. From this 
stipend — three francs a day — she 
had to pay for her room, meals, 
clothes, and expenses at the uni¬ 
versity. 

By deliberate intention she sup¬ 
pressed diversions from her sched¬ 
ule, as well as friendly meetings, 
and made for herself a Spartan ex¬ 
istence, strange and inhuman. Marie 
did not admit that she could be 
cold or hungry. In order not to buy 
coal she often neglected to light her 
little stove, and she wrote figures 
and equations without noticing that 
her fingers were numb and her 
shoulders shaking. For weeks at a 
time she ate nothing but buttered - 
bread and tea. When she wanted a 
feast, she bought two eggs, or a piece 
of chocolate or some fruit. 

On this diet the fresh, solid girl 
who had left Warsaw a few months 
before rapidly grew anemic. Often, 
as she was getting up Trom her ta- 
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Ue, her head would go round. She 
had just time to get to her bed when 
she would lose consciousness. Com¬ 
ing to, she would ask why she had 
fainted; she would think herself ill 
and disdain her illness as she did 
everything else that interfered with 
her work. It never occurred to her 
at such times that her only'disease 
was starvation. 

Pierre Curie 

M arie had ruled love and mar¬ 
riage out of her life’s pro¬ 
gram. Dominated by the passion 
for science, at 26 she still clung 
fiercely to her independence. 

Then came Pierre Curie. A French 
scientist of genius, he was devoting 
body and soul to scientific research, 
and was unmarried at 35. He was 
tail, possessed long sensitive hands, 
a rough beard, and an expression of 
rare intelligence and distinction. 

Their first meeting occurred in 
1894 in the laboratory, and imme¬ 
diate sympathy brought them to¬ 
gether. Pierre Curie found this tac¬ 
iturn Mile. Sldodovska truly an 
astonishing person. How strange to 
talk to a young and charming 
woman, using technical terms, com¬ 
plicated formulae. . . . How sweet 
it was! 

Pierre looked at Marie’s ash- 
blonde hair, at her high, curved 
forehead and her hands already 
stained by the acids of the lab¬ 
oratory. He was disconcerted by 
her grace, which the absence of 


all coquetry made more surprising. 

Pierre Curie, with gentle tenac¬ 
ity, endeavored to get on friendly 
terms with the girl. He asked if 
he could visit her. Friendly but 
reserved, she received him in her 
little room, and Pierre, his heart 
constricted by so much poverty, 
nevertheless appreciated the subtle 
agreement between character and 
setting. In an almost empty attic, 
with her threadbare dress and her 
ardent, stubborn features, Marie 
had never seemed more beautiful. 
What fascinated him was not only 
her total devotion to her work, but 
also her courage and nobility. This 
graceful girl had the character and 
gifts of a great man. 

In a few months Pierre Curie 
asked Mrrie to be his wife. But to 
marry a Frenchman, leave her 
family forever, and to abandon her 
beloved oppressed Poland, seemed 
to Mile. Sldodovska like dreadful 
acts of betrayal. Ten months had 
to pass before the obdurate Pole 
accepted the idea of marriage. 

The first days of their life to¬ 
gether Pierre and Marie roamed the 
Ile-de-France on bicycles purchased 
with money given them as a wed¬ 
ding present. They lunched on 
bread and cheese and fruit, stopped 
at hazard in unknown inns, and at 
the cost of some thousands of pedal 
strokes and a few francs for village 
lodgings, attained the luxury of 
solitude for long enchanted days 
and nights. 
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The little flat at 24 rue de la 
Glaciere, where the young couple 
settled, was singularly lacking in 
comfort, and they refused the fur¬ 
niture offered them by Pierre’s 
father. Marie hadn’t the time to 
clean it. The bare walls were fur¬ 
nished only with books, two chairs, 
and a white wooden table. On the 
table* were treatises on physics, a 
petroleum lamp, a bunch of flowers: 
and that was all. Before these two 
chairs, neither of which was for 
him, the most daring visitor could 
only flee. 

Little by little Marie improved in 
housekeeping wisdom. She invented 
dishes which needed little prepara¬ 
tion, or could be left to “cook 
themselves.’’ Before going out, 
Marie would regulate the flame 
with a physicist’s precision: then, 
casting one last worried glance at 
the stewpans she was entrusting to 
the Are, she flew down the stairs 
and caught up with her husband. 
In a quarter of an hour, bent over 
other containers, she would regu¬ 
late the flame on a laboratory burner 
with the same careful gesture. 

The second year of their marriage 
differed from the first only in 
Marie’s state of health, which was 
upset by her pregnancy. Mme. 
Curie haiid wanted a child, but she 
was vexed at being so ill that she 
was unable to stand before the 
apparatus and study the magneti¬ 
zation of steel. 

It might be supposed that Pierre 
would be so sortened by Marie’s 


condition as to pass a quiet summer, 
with her; not so. With the thought¬ 
lessness of the insane, the pair went 
off to Brest on their bicycles during 
her eighth month of pregnancy, 
covering stages as long as they usu¬ 
ally did. Marie declared that she 
felt no fatigue, and Pierre had a 
vague feeling that she was a super¬ 
natural being, who escaped from 
human laws. 

Soon, however, the young wife 
was forced, in great humiliation, to 
cut short the trip and go back to 
Paris, where she gave birth to a 
daughter: Ir^ne, a beautiful baby 
and a future Nobel prize winner. 

The idea of choosing between 
family and the scientific career did 
not even cross Marie’s mind. She 
kept house, washed her baby 
daughter and put pans on the fire, 
but she also kept on working in 
a wretched laboratory — working 
toward the most important discov¬ 
ery of modern science. 

The Discovery of Radium 

AT THE END of 1897 the balance 
d\ sheet of Marie’s activity showed 
two university degrees, a fellowship 
and a monograph on the magneti¬ 
zation of tempered steel. The next 
goal was the doctor’s degree. Cast¬ 
ing about for a research project for 
this, Marie was attracted by a re¬ 
cent publication of the French sci¬ 
entist Henri Becquerel. 

Becquerel had discovered that 
uranium salts spontaneously emitted. 
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without exposure to light, some 
^rays of unknown nature. A com¬ 
pound of uranium, placed on a 
photographic plate surrounded by 
black paper, made an impression 
on the plate through the paper. It 
was the first observation of the 
phenomenon, to which Marie later 
gave the name of radioactivity^ but 
the nature of the radiation and its 
origin remained an enigma. 

Becquerel’s discovery fascinated 
the Curies. They asked themselves 
whence came the energy which ura¬ 
nium compounds constantly disen- 
igaged as radiation. Here was an - 
engrossing subject of research — a 
leap into an unknown realm. 

There remained the question of 
where to make her experiments — 
and here the difficulties began. At 
last, thanks to the director of the 
School of Physics where Pierre 
taught, Marie was given the use 
of a little ground-floor storeroom, 
sweating with damp, where unused 
machines were put away. 

Scientific research in this hole 
was not easy. And the climate there, 
fatal to sensitive precision instru¬ 
ments, was not much better for 
Marie's health. But this had no im¬ 
portance. When she was cold, she 
toqk her revenge by savagely not¬ 
ing the degrees of temperature in 
her notebook. 

The more Marie penetrated into 
intimacy with uranium rays^ the 
more they seemed without prece- 
;dent, essentially unknown. Pres¬ 
ently, by undertaking the laborious 


examination of all known chemical 
bodies, she discovered that com¬ 
pounds of another clement, tho¬ 
rium, also emitted spontaneous 
rays like those of uranium. More¬ 
over, in each case the radioactivity 
was a great deal stronger than 
seemed warranted by the quantity 
of uranium or thorium contained in 
the products examined! 

Where did this abnormal radia¬ 
tion come from ? Only one explana¬ 
tion was possible: the minerals must 
contain, in small quantity, a much 
more powerfully radioactive substance 
than uranium and thorium. But 
what substance.^ In her experi¬ 
ments, Marie had examined all 
known chemical elements. The sci¬ 
entist replied to the question with 
the magnificent audaciousness of a 
great mind: The minerals certainly 
contained a radioactive substance, 
which must be a hitherto unknown 
chemical element. 

A new element! It was a fascinat¬ 
ing hypothesis. But the incognito 
of the wonderful substance had to 
be broken. She must be able to an¬ 
nounce with certainty: “It is there.” 

Pierre Curie, who had followed 
the rapid progress of his wife’s ex¬ 
periments with passionate interest, 
now abandoned his own experi¬ 
ments in order to aid hers. Two 
brains, four hands, now sought the 
unknown element in the damp lit¬ 
tle workroom, and a collaboration 
began which was to last eight 
years, until it was destroyed by a 
fatal accident. 
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Marie and Pierre began their 
prospecting patiently, separating 
and measuring the radioactivity of 
all the elements in pitchblende, an 
ore of uranium. But as the held of 
investigation narrowed, their find¬ 
ings indicated the existence of two 
new elements instead of one. By 
July, 1898, they were able to an¬ 
nounce the discovery of one of 
‘ these substances. 

Marie named it polonium^ after 
her beloved Poland. 

In December, 1898, the Curies 
announced the existence of a sec¬ 
ond new chemical element in pitch¬ 
blende which they called radium — 
an element whose radioactivity they 
believed to be enormous. 

Genius —in a Shed 

T he special properties of radium 
upset fundamental theories in 
which scientists had believed for 
centuries, and physicists received 
the discovery with reserve. The at¬ 
titude of the chemists was even 
more downright. By definition, a 
chemist believes in the existence of 
a new substance only when he has 
seen and examined it, confronted 
it with acids, and determined its 
atomic weight. 

Now, nobody had ever seen ra¬ 
dium. Nobody knew its atomic 
weight. To prove the existence of 
polonium and radium, the Curies 
were now to labor for four years. 
They already knew the method by 
which they hoped to isolate the 


new metals, but it meant handling 
very large quantities of crude ma¬ 
terial. 

Pitchblende, in which polonium 
and radium were hidden, was treated 
at the St. Joachimsthal mines in 
Bohemia to extract uranium salts 
used in makit^ glass. It was a costly 
ore, but according to the Curies’ 
calculations, the extraction of ura- 
rium should leave polonium and 
radium intact. Then why not work 
the residue, which had very slight 
value? 

From the Austrian government 
they obtained a ton of the residue, 
and began work on it in an aban¬ 
doned shed close by the little room 
where Marie had done her first ex¬ 
periments. The Faculty of Medicine 
had formerly used the place as a 
dissecting room, but now it was not 
even considered fit to house cada.- 
vers. It had no floor and was fur¬ 
nished with some worn kitchen 
tables, a blackboard and an old 
cast-iron stove. 

In the summer the shed was as 
stifling as a hothouse. In winter the 
stove, even when stoked white, 
left a zone of ice. However, since 
their technical installation pos¬ 
sessed no chimneys to carry oflF 
noxious gases, the greater part of 
their treatment had to be made in 
the courtyard outside. 

“And yet,” Marie wrote later, 
“it was in this miserable old shed 
that the best and happiest years of 
our life were spent, entirely conse¬ 
crated to work. 1 sc^etimes passed 
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the whole day stirring a mass in 
ebullition, with an iron rod nearly 
as big as myself. In the evening I 
was entirely broken with fatigue.** 
In such conditions M. and Mme. 
Curie worked from 1898 to 1902. 
In that courtyard, dressed in her 
old dust-covered and acid-stained 
smock, her hair blown by the-wind, 
surrounded by bitter smoke which 
stung her eyes and throat, Marie 
was a virtual factory all by herself. 

** I came to treat as many as 20 
kilograms of matter at a time,** she 
writes, “which had the effect of 
filling the shed with great jars .of 
precipitates and liquids. It was 
killing work to carry the receivers, 
to pour off the liquids and to stir, 
for hours at a stretch, the boiling 
matter in a smelting basin.’* 

The days of work became months 
and years: Pierre and Marie were 
not discouraged. Sometimes, when 
they left their apparatus for a mo¬ 
ment, their talk about their beloved 
radium passed from the transcend¬ 
ent to the childish. 

' “ I wonder what It will look like,** 

Marie said one day with the fever¬ 
ish curiosity of a child who has 
been promised a toy. “Pierre, what 
form do you imagine It will take?** 
“I don*t know,** the physicist 
answered gently. “I should like it 
to have a very l^autiful color. .. .** 
As Marie, with terrible patience, 
continued to treat, kilogram by 
kilogram, the tons of pitchblende 
residue sent from St. Joachimsthal, 
the old tables in the shed held prod^ 


ucts more and more concentrated 
— more and more rich in radium. 
She was approaching the end: she 
was now at the stage of purification 
of strongly radioactive solutions. 
But the poverty of her haphazard 
equipment hindered her work more 
than ever. In this shed, open to 
every wind, iron and coal dust was 
afloat which, to Marie’s despair, 
mixed itself into the products puri¬ 
fied with so much care. Her heart 
sometimes constricted before these 
little daily accidents, which took so 
much of her time and strength. 

Pierre was so tired of the inter¬ 
minable struggle that he would have 
abandoned it for the time being. 
The obstacles seemed insurmount¬ 
able. Could they not resume this 
work later on, under better con¬ 
ditions? 

He counted without his wife’s 
character. Marie wanted to isolate 
radium and she would isolate it. 
She scorned fatigue and difficulties 
and even the gaps in her own 
knowledge which complicated her 
task. After all, she was only a very 
young scientist: and sometimes she 
stumbled across phenomena or 
methods of calculation of which she 
knew very little, and for which she 
had to make hasty studies. 

In 1902,45 months after the day 
on which the Curies announced the 
probable existence of radium, Marie, 
by superhuman obstinacy, finally 
achieved victory: she succeeded in 
preparing a decigram of pure radium 
and determined its atomic weight. 
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The chemists could only bow be¬ 
fore the facts. Radium officially 
existed. 

A. Hard Life 

U nfortunately, the Curies had 
other struggles than that with 
Nature in their poor laboratory. 
Pierre’s salary at the School of 
Physics was 500 francs a month, 
and after Irene’s birth the cost of a 
nurse made heavy inroads on the 
budget. New resources had to be 
found. 

Ini 898, a chair of physical chem¬ 
istry fell vacant at the Sorbonne 
and Pierre decided to ask for it. It 
paid 10,000 francs and would mean 
fewer hours of lessons; but his can¬ 
didature was rejected. Pierre was 
to obtain the post of professor only 
in 1904, after the whole world had 
acclaimed his worth. For the pres¬ 
ent he had to accept an inferior 
position at the Sorbonne, where the 
authorities were only too willing 
to entrust him with time-filling 
lessons of secondary importance. 
Meanwhile Marie secured a pro¬ 
fessorship at a girls* school near 
Versailles. 

The budget was now balanced, 
but the Curies were burdened with 
an enormous increase of work at 
the exact moment when their ex¬ 
periments in radioactivity called 
for all their energy. Pierre’s friends 
sought by all means to bring him a 
little nearer to that inaccessible 
place of Professor. Membership in 


the Academy of Sciences would 
greatly enhance his prestige, and 
in 1902 they insisted on making 
Pierre present himself as a candi¬ 
date. He hesitated, and then obeyed 
without pleasure. He found it hard 
to make the customary visits to the 
academicians. And to set forth his 
honors, state the good opinion he 
had of himself, boast of his work, 
seemed beyond l|is power. Conse¬ 
quently he eulogized his opponent, 
saying that M. Amagat was much 
better qualified than he to enter the 
Institute. . . . The academicians 
chose M. Amagat. 

Shortly thereafter, Pierre refused 
to be named for the Legion of 
Honor because it seemed too comic 
that a scientist, refused the means 
of working, should by way of “en¬ 
couragement” be offered an enam¬ 
eled cross on a red silk ribbon. 

The Curies continued to teach, 
with a good will and without bitter¬ 
ness, giving to the job their best 
efforts. And torn between their own 
work and their jobs, they forgot to 
eat and sleep. Unconscious of their 
folly, the pair abused their ebb¬ 
ing strength. On several occasions 
Pierre was obliged to take to his 
bed by attacks of intolerable pain 
in the legs. Marie was upheld by 
her tense nerves from a breakdown, 
but friends were startled by the 
pallor and emaciation of her face. 

Thus radioactivity grew and de¬ 
veloped, meanwhile exhausting lit¬ 
tle by little the pair of physicists 
who had given it li^e. 
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A. Decision **of No Importance** 

P RODIGIOUS radium! Purified as a 
chloride, it appeared to be a 
dull white powder, much like com¬ 
mon kitchen salt. But its proper¬ 
ties were stupefying. Its radiation 
passed all expectation in intensity; 
it proved to be two million times 
stronger than that of uranium. The 
rays traversed the hardest and most 
opaque matter. Only a thick screen 
of lead proved able to stop their 
insidious penetration. 

The last and most moving mira¬ 
cle was that radium could became 
the ally of human beings in the 
war against cancer. Radium was 
use/u/ — magnificently useful, and 
its extraction no longer had merely 
experimental interest. A radium in¬ 
dustry was about to be born. 

Since the therapeutic effects of 
radium had become known, plans 
for exploitation of radioactive ores 
had been made, in several coun¬ 
tries, particularly in Belgium and 
in America. But engineers could 
produce the “fabulous metal” only 
if they knew the secret of the deli¬ 
cate operations involved. 

Pierre explained these things to 
his wife one Sunday morning. He 
^ had just finished reading a letter 
from some technicians in the United 
States who wanted to exploit ra¬ 
dium in America, and asked for 
information. 

“We have two choices,” Pierre 
told her. “ We can describe the re¬ 
sults of our research without re¬ 
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serve, including the processes of 
purification . . .” 

Marie made a mechanical ges¬ 
ture of approval and murmured: 

“Yes, naturally.” 

“Or else,” Pierre went on, “we 
can consider ourselves to be the 
proprietors, the ‘inventors’ of ra¬ 
dium, patent the technique of 
treating pitchblende, and assure 
ourselves of rights over the manu¬ 
facture of radium throughout the 
world.” 

Marie reflected a few seconds. 
Then she said: 

“It is impossible. It would be 
contrary to the scientific spirit.” 

Pierre’s serious face lightened. 
To settle his conscience, he dwelt 
upon it, mentioning, with a little 
laugh, the only thing which it was 
cruel for him to give up: 

“We could have a fine labora¬ 
tory too.” 

Marie’s gaze grew fixed. She 
steadily considered this idea of 
gain. Almost at once she rejected it. 

“Physicists always publish their 
researches completely. If our dis¬ 
covery has a commercial future, 
that is an accident by which we 
must not profit. And radium is go¬ 
ing to be of use in treating disease. 

. . . It is impossible to take ad van¬ 
tage of that.” 

She made no attempt to convince 
her husband; she guessed that he 
had spoken of the patent only out 
of scruple. The words she pro¬ 
nounced with complete assurance 
expressed the feelings of both, their 
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infallible conception of the scien¬ 
tist’s role. 

Pierre added, as if settling a 
question of no importance: 

*T shall write tonight, then, to 
the American engineers, and give 
them the information they ask for.” 

A quarter of an hour after this 
little Sunday-morning talk, Pierre 
and Marie headed for the woods on 
their beloved bicycles. They had 
chosen forever between poverty 
and fortune. In the evening they 
came back exhausted, their arms 
filled with leaves and field flowers. 

The Knemy 

N OW CAME the prelude to the 
symphony soon to approach 
its crescendo. 

In June, 1903, the Royal Insti¬ 
tution officially invited Pierre to 
London to lecture on radium. Fol¬ 
lowing this came a deluge of invi¬ 
tations to dinners and banquets, 
for all London wanted to see the 
parents of radium. 

The Curies uneasily endured this 
for a few days, then went back to 
their shed. But the Anglo-Saxons 
are faithful to those they admire. 
In November, 1903, the Royal So¬ 
ciety of London bestowed on Pierre 
and Marie one of its highest awards: 
the Davy Medal. 

Next, recognition came from 
Sweden. On December 10, 1903, 
the Academy of Science of Stock¬ 
holm announced that the Nobel 
Prize in Physics for the current year 


was awarded half to Henri Bec- 
querel, half to M. and Mme. Curie 
for their discoveries in radioactivity. 

This Nobel Prize meant 70,000 
gold francs, and it was not “con¬ 
trary to the scientific spirit” to ac¬ 
cept it. A unique chance to release 
Pierre from his hours of teaching, 
to save his health! When the blessed 
check was paid, there were presents 
and loans to Pierre’s brother, to 
Marie’s sisters, subscriptions to 
scientific societies, gifts to Polish 
students, to a childhood friend of 
Marie’s. 

Marie also installed a “modern” 
bathroom in their little house and 
repapered a shabby room. But it 
never entered her head to mark the 
occasion by buying a new hat. And 
she kept on with her teaching, al¬ 
though she insisted on Pierre’s 
leaving the School of Physics. 

When fame opened her arms to 
them, telegrams piled up on the 
huge worktable, there were news¬ 
paper articles by thousands, hun¬ 
dreds of requests for autographs 
and photographs, letters from in¬ 
ventors, poems on radium. An 
American even wrote to inquire if 
he could name a race horse after 
Marie. 

But a permanent misunderstand¬ 
ing separated the Curies from the 
public which now turned toward 
them. They had reached a moment 
which was perhaps the most pa¬ 
thetic of their lives: for their mis¬ 
sion was not finished; they wanted 
only to work. * 
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But fame took little account of 
the future toward which Pierre 
and Marie were straining. Fame 
leaps upon the great, hangs its full 
weight upon them, attempts to 
arrest their development. 

The publicity of the Nobel Prize 
caused millions to consign radioac¬ 
tivity, although still in ah embry¬ 
onic stage, to the class of achieved 
victories; and they busied them¬ 
selves in breaking in upon the in¬ 
timacy of the already legendary 
couple. This eager homage dispos¬ 
sessed the Curies of the only 
treasures they wished to presidrve: 
meditation and silence. 

As Marie wrote in the spring of 
1904: 

. . . Always a hubbub. People 
are keeping us from work as much 
as they can. Now I have decided to 
be brave and I receive no visitors — 
but they disturb me just the same. 
Our life has been altogether spoiled 
by honors and fame. . . . Our 
peaceful and laborious existence is 
completely disoiganized. 

Marie suffered particularly from 
the part the world wished her to 
play; her nature was so exacting 
that among all the. attitudes sug¬ 
gested by fame she could choose 
• none: neither familiarity nor me¬ 
chanical friendliness, deliberate aus¬ 
terity nor i 9 howy modesty. She did 
not know how to be famous. An ir¬ 
resistible dmidity congealed her as 
soon as curious glances were fas¬ 
tened upon her. - 

One anecdote out of a thousand 


sums up beautifully the response of 
the Curies to public acclaim. The 
couple were dining at the Elysce 
Palace with President and Mme. 
Loubet. In the course of the eve¬ 
ning Mme. Loubet asked Marie: 

“Would you like me to present 
you to the King of Greece?” 

Marie, innocently and politely, 
replied, all too sincerely: 

“I don't see the utility of it.” 
Then, perceiving the lady’s stupe¬ 
faction, she blushed and said pre¬ 
cipitately: 

“But — but — naturally, I shall 
do whatever you please. Just as 
you please.” 

In compensation for the disaster 
fame wrought in their lives, it 
should have brought the Curies 
certain advantages: the professor¬ 
ship, the laboratory, the collabora¬ 
tors and the credits so long desired. 
But when would these benefac¬ 
tions come? 

Side hy Side 

W HEN the end of her second 
pregnancy arrived in 1904, 
Marie was near exhaustion. The 
lying-in was painful, interminable. 
Finally, on December 6, 1904, a 
plump baby was born,'crowned 
with shaggy black hair. Another 
daughter: Eve.'*' 

Marie soon resumed the routine 
of school and laboratory. The cou^ 
pie were never seen in society. But 
they could not always get out of 


*The author. 
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official banquets in honor of foreign 
scientists. On such occasions Pierre 
would don his shiny tails and Marie 
would put on her one evening 
dress. 

This dress, which she kept for 
years, to be transformed from 
time to time by a dressmaker, was 
made of black grenadine. A smart 
woman would have looked upon it 
with pity. But the discretion and 
reserve which were the very mark 
of Marie’s character created a sort 
of style in her dress. When she 
wound her ash-blonde hair into a 
crest and timidly hung a light 
necklace of gold filigree about her 
neck, she was exquisite. Her slen¬ 
der body and inspired face sud¬ 
denly unveiled their charm. 

“It’s a pity,” Pierre murmured 
on one such occasion. “Evening 
dress becomes you!” With a sigh, 
he .added: “But there it is, we 
haven’t got time.” 

On July 3,1905, Pierre Curie en¬ 
tered the Academy — but only 
just! Twenty-two scientists voted 
for his opponent. Meanwhile the 
Sorbonne had created a chair in 
physics for him — the post so long 
desired — but still there was no 
adequate laboratory. 

Eight more years of patience were 
required before Marie was to install 
radioactivity in a dwelling worthy 
of it — a dwelling which Pierre was 
never to see. The harrowing idea 
that her companion had waited in 
vain for his beautiful laboratory — 
the single ambition of his life — un¬ 


til the very end, was to live with 
her always. 

“Madame Curie and I are work¬ 
ing,” wrote Pierre on April 14,1906, 
“to dose radium with precision by 
the amount of emanation it gives 
off. That might seem to be nothing, 
and yet here we have been at it for 
several months and are only now 
beginning to obtain regular results.” 

Madame Curie and I are work- 
ing . , , 

These words, written by Pierre 
five days before his death, express 
the essence and the beauty of a union 
which was never weakened. Each 
progress of the work, each of their 
disappointments and victories, linked 
this husband and wife more closely 
together. 

Between these two equals who 
admired each other passionately 
but could never envy, there was a 
worker’s comradeship, light and ex¬ 
quisite, which was perhaps the most 
delicate expression of their pro¬ 
found love. 

Alone 

T owards half-past two on Thurs¬ 
day, April 19, 1906 — a sultry, 
rainy day — Pierre took leave of 
the professors in the Faculty of Sci¬ 
ence, with whom he had been lunch¬ 
ing, and went out into the down¬ 
pour. As he attempted to cross 
the rue Dauphine, Pierre absent- 
mindedly stepped from behind a 
cab into the path of a heavy dray. 
Surprised, he attemptad to hang on 
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to the chest of the horse, which 
suddenly reared. The scientist’s 
heels slipped on the wet pavement* 
The driver pulled on the reins, but 
in vain: the enormous wagon, dragged 
on by its weight of six tons, con¬ 
tinued for several yards. The left 
back wheel encountered a feeble ob¬ 
stacle which it crushed in passing. 
Policemen picked up the warm body, 
from which life had been taken 
away in a flash. 

Six o’clock: Marie, gay and vivid, 
appeared in the doorway of her 
home. She found callers, and vague¬ 
ly perceived, in their too-de?eren- 
tial attitude, the signs of compas¬ 
sion. As they gave an account of 
the facts, Marie remained motion¬ 
less. After a long, haggard silence, 
her lips moved at last: 

**Pierre is dead? Dead? Abso¬ 
lutely dead?” 

From the moment when those 
three words, “Pierre is dead,” 
reached her consciousness, she be¬ 
came a pitiful and incurably lonely 
woman. 

In a few laconic words she asked 
that Pierre’s body be brought home. 
She begged a friend to take Ir^ne; 
she sent a brief telegram to her 
father in Warsaw. Then she went 
out into the wet garden and sat 
down, her head in her hands, her 
gaze empty. Deaf, inert, mute, she 
waited for her companjpn. 

Slowly, painfully, the stretcher 
was edged through the narrow door. 
The dead man was stretched out in 
a room on the ground floor, and 


Marie remained alone with her hus¬ 
band. She kissed his face, his supple 
body, still almost warm. She was 
taken by force into another room so 
as not to be present at the dressing 
of the body. She obeyed, as if un¬ 
conscious, and then seized by the 
idea that she had allowed her¬ 
self to be robbed of these minutes, 
she came back and clung to the 
body. 

After the funeral, the government 
oflicially proposed to award the 
widow and children of Pierre Curie 
a national pension. Marie refused 
flatly: “I don’t want a pension,” she 
said, displaying the flrst echo of 
her habitual braver)'. “1 am young 
enough to earn my living and that 
of my children.” 

On May 13, 1906, the council of 
the Faculty of Science unanimously 
decided to confide Pierre’s chair at 
the Sorbonne to Marie. This was the 
flrst time that a position in French 
higher education had been given to 
a woman. 

Marie listened distractedly, al¬ 
most with indifference, to her fa¬ 
ther-in-law giving the details of the 
heavy mission she owed it to herself 
to accept. She answered in a few 
syllables: “I will try.” 

On the day of her flrst lecture at 
the Sorbonne, the crowd filled the 
little graded amphitheater and over¬ 
flowed into the corridors and into 
the square outside. Necks were 
craned so as not to miss Mme. Curie’s 
entrance. What would be the new 
professor’s flrst words? Would she 
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thank the Minister, the university? 
Would she speak of Pierre Curie? 
Yes, undoubtedly: the custom was 
to b(^in by pronouncing a eulogy of 
one’s predecessor. . . . 

Half-past one. . . . The door at 
the back opened, and Marie Curie 
walked to the chair in a storm of ap¬ 
plause. She inclined her head. It was 
a dry little movement intended as a 
saliite. Standing, Marie waited for 
the ovation to cease. It ceased 
suddenly. 

Marie stared straight ahead of her 
and said: "When one considers the 
progress that has been made in phys¬ 
ics in the past ten years, one is sur¬ 
prised at the advance that has taken 
place in our ideas concerning elec¬ 
tricity and matter. . . .” 

Mme. Curie had resumed the course 
at the precise sentence where Pierre 
Curie had left it. Tears rose to the 
eyes and fell upon the faces there. 

Having reached the end of her arid 
exposition without flinching, Marie 
retired by the little door as rapidly 
as she had come in. 

Successes and Ordeals 

N ow the personal fame of Mme. 

Curie mounted and spread 
like a rocket. Diplomas and honors 
from foreign academies arrived by 
the dozen. And although the Acad¬ 
emy of Sciences failed to honor her 
with membership — Marie missed 
being elected by one vote — Swe¬ 
den awarded her the Nobel Prize 
in Chemistry for the year 1911. 


No other man or woman has ever 
been judged worthy of receiving 
such a recompense twice. 

The Sorbonne and the Pasteur 
Institute jointly founded the In¬ 
stitute of Radium, comprised of 
two parts: a laboratory of radio¬ 
activity, directed by Marie Curie; 
and a laboratory for biological re¬ 
search and the study of cancer 
treatment, directed by an eminent 
physician. Against the advice of the 
family, Marie made the laboratory 
a gift of the gram of radium, worth 
more than a million gold francs, 
which she and Pierre had prepared 
with their own hands. To the end 
of her life this laboratory remained 
the center of her existence. 

When the war came, Marie took 
up wholeheartedly the service of 
her second fatherland. Discovering 
that the hospitals lacked adequate 
X-ray equipment with which to 
locate shell fragments and bullets 
in the wounded, she immediately 
recognized her held: a large number 
of radiological stations must be 
created at once. She made a round 
of the manufacturers and univer¬ 
sity laboratories, collected all the 
X-ray apparatus that could be used 
and distributed it to the hospitals 
near Paris. Volunteer operators 
were recruited among the profes¬ 
sors, engineers and scientists. 

For ambulance work near the 
front, Marie created, with funds 
from the Union of Women of France, 
the first "radiological car”: an auto¬ 
mobile in which she pura Roentgen 
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apparatus and a dynamo, driven by 
the car motor. This complete mo¬ 
bile post circulated from hospital 
to hospital from August, 1914, on¬ 
ward. It was the only one available 
during the Battle of the Marne. 

Later more of these cars, nick¬ 
named “litde Curies,” were equipped 
by Marie, one by one. She nagged 
at the sluggish officials, demanded 
passes and requisitions, until 20 
cars were in service. One of them 
she herself often manned at the 
front. Aside from this, Marie in¬ 
stalled 200 radiological rooms. The 
total number of wounded mert 'ex- 
amined by these 220 posts, fixed or 
mobile, went above a million. 

Indifferent to the lack of com¬ 
fort, she asked for no particular 
consideration in this work. She 
spoke neither of fatigue, nor of the 
cruel effect of X rays upon herself, 
nor of the risk of death under fire. 
For her exceptional war service 
Marie received no citation; but she 
was conscious of having served 
France as best she could. 

America 

I N 1920 the women of America 
raised $xoo,ooo to buy a gram of 
radium to be presented to Marie 
Curie*. In exchange they asked her 
to visit them. 

Marie hesitated. But, touched by 
the magnificent generosity* she con¬ 
quered her fears and accepted for 
the first time, at 54, the obligations 
of a great official journey. 


At the landing pier in New York 
an enormous moo waited for her 
five hours. From the moment of her 
arrival it was apparent how much 
the timid Mme. Curie meant to 
America. Even before knowing her, 
the Americans had surrounded her 
with an almost religious devotion; 
now that she was here among them, 
their homage was boundless. 

I cannot pretend to define the soul 
of a people; but the irrepressible rush 
of enthusiasm with which the United 
States welcomed Marie Curie was 
not without its profound meaning. 
The Latin peoples grant the Ameri¬ 
cans practical genius, but, by sin¬ 
gular vanity, reserve to themselves 
a monopoly upon idealism. Never¬ 
theless it was a wave of idealism that 
broke at the feet of Marie Curie. A 
Mme. Curie sure of herself, haughty, 
enriched by her discoveries, might 
perhaps have provoked curiosity; 
but she would not have aroused this 
collective tenderness. Above and be¬ 
yond the frightened scientist, the 
Americans were acclaiming an atti¬ 
tude toward life which moved them 
deeply: the scorn for gain, devotion 
to an intellectual passion, and the 
desire to serve. 

All the universities of America 
had invited Mme. Curie to visit 
them. Medab, honorary titles and 
degrees were awaiting her by the 
dozen. But she was stunned by the 
noise and the acclamations. The 
staring of innumerable people fright¬ 
ened her, as did the violent jostling 
to get alook at her. She was vaguely 
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afraid of being crushed in one of 
these terrible eddies. Eventually 
she became too weak to continue 
her journey, and on the advice of 
her doctors she returned to France. 

Marie was very tired and very 
content. The most stubborn mod¬ 
esty could not conceal from her the 
fact that her personal success in the 
United States had been enormous, 
‘that she had conquered the hearts 
of millions of Americans. 

I believe the journey to America 
taught my mother that her deter¬ 
mined isolation was paradoxical. 
As a research worker she might cut 
herself off from the century and 
concentrate entirely on her own 
work. But Mme. Curie at 55 was 
something other than a research 
worker: The prestige of her name 
was such that by her mere pres¬ 
ence, she could assure the success of 
some project dear to her. From now 
on she was to reserve a place in her 
life for these missions. 

Her journeys now were much 
alike. Scientific congresses, lectures, 
university ceremonies and visits to 
laboratories called Mme. Curie to a 
lai^e number of capitals. She was 
feted and acclaimed in them all. 
She tried to make herself useful. 
Too often she was obliged to strug¬ 
gle against her uncertain health. 

By popular collection Warsaw 
built a radium institute — the 
Marie Sklodovska-Curie Institute 
— and the women of America ac¬ 
complished a new miracle by col¬ 
lecting the money for the purchase 


of a gram of radium for it — the 
second gram given by America to 
Mme. Curie. The events of 1921 re¬ 
peated themselves: in October, 
1929, Marie again sailed for New 
York, to thank America in the name 
of Poland. She was the guest of 
President Hoover and stayed at the 
White House for several days. 

But nothing in her had changed: 
neither the physical fear of crowds 
nor her incurable inaptitude for 
vanity. In spite of a loyal effort, 
Marie did not succeed in making her 
pact with fame. It was always the 
laboratory — and its young scien¬ 
tists— that held first place in Marie 
Curie’s heart. “I don’t know 
whether I could live without the 
laboratory,” she once wrote. 

To understand this confession we 
must see Marie Curie at her appa¬ 
ratus. No exceptional experiment 
was necessary to give her features a 
sublime expression of absorption 
and ecstasy. A difficult piece of 
glassblower’s work that Marie 
brought off like an artist, a meas¬ 
urement well made, could give her 
immense joy. If an experiment 
failed, she seemed thunderstruck by 
disaster. Seated on a chair, her 
arms crossed, her back humped, 
her gaze empty, she suggested some 
old peasant woman, mute anddeso- 
late in a great griefs. 

T%e End of the J^ission 

T o THE END of her life Marie con¬ 
tinued to worlff with singular 
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haste — and with the singular im¬ 
prudence which was usual with her. 
She had always scorned the precau¬ 
tions which she so severely imposed 
on her pupils: to manipulate tubes 
of radioactive bodies with pincers, 
never to touch unguarded tubes, to 
use leaden **bucklers** to ward olF 
the harmful radiations. She barely 
consented to submit to the blood 
tests which were the rule at the In¬ 
stitute of Radium. Her blood con¬ 
tent was abnormal. What of it? 
. . . For 35 years Mme. Curie had 
handled radium and breathed the 
emanation of radium. During the 
four years of the war she had been 
exposed to the even more danger¬ 
ous radiation of the Roentgen ap¬ 
paratus. Slight deterioration in the 
blood, annoying and painful burns 
on the han^, were not, after all. 


4 ay 

such very severe punishments for 
the number of risks she had 
run! 

Marie paid little attention to the 
light fever which began to trouble 
her. But in May, 1934, she took to 
her bed after an attack of the grippe 
and did not leave it again. When at 
last the robust heart beat no more, 
science pronounced its verdict. The 
abnormal symptoms, the strange, 
unprecedented blood tests, accused 
the true criminal: radium. 

On Friday, July 6,1934, at noon, 
without speeches or processions, 
without a politician or an official 
resent, Mme. Curie modestly took 
er place in the realm of the dead. 
She was buried beside Pierre in the 
cemetery at Sceaux in the presence 
of her relatives, her friends, and the 
co-workers who loved her. 


Footnote to History — 

CUvKiSQ the siege of Paris in 1870, the food problem became acute; 
and within a month of the investment of the city by the Prussians its 
inhabitants were doing their best to believe that horseflesh was beef, 
and that cat was rabbit. By the middle of November, a good fat cat 
cost ao francs; the ordinary household rat sold for i franc, and a fat 
sewer-rat fetched i franc 50 centimes. Calling at one house, Henry 
Labouch^, English politician and writer, reported that the sole dish 
was a cat, surrounded, sausage-fashion, by mice. 

** All the animal^ in ^e Zoological Gardens have been killed except 
the monkeys,** he wrote in December. ** These are kept alive from a 
Darwinian notion that they are our relatives. Yesterday I had a slice 
of Pollux, one of the elephants, for dinner. It was tough, coarse and 
oily, and I do not recommend it. But cat is delicious —' either smoth¬ 
er^ in onions or in a ragout.** — Heiketb Peanon. Utky (Haipo) 



^ Drama everywhere, if we 
could but see behind the scenes 

A Good Place to Eat 

Condensed from Coronet 
Maurice Samuel 

O N A GENTLE April moming and spaghetti. Matilda! Angelina! 
Mario Peccorar strode hap- Vincent! Joe! Daddy's going to 
pily toward his Coffee make money! How*about a little 
Shoppe at the southeast corner of secondhand car? How about a new 
Tryon and Charter. His lips moved dresser for Mama? 
and he seemed to be singing to him- He was so deeply immersed in 
self. But he was only murmuring his happiness that he came within 
something like this; “ Eighty work- 50 yards of the Shoppe before he no- 
ers, 20 take breakfast, 15-20 cents, ticed the big colored posters which 
three-four dollars a day; 50 take had blossomed overnight on the 
lunch, 30-40 cents, $17 a day; six windows of the empty store across 
days, |i2o.” And yet you might from his own. Then he stopped 
say he was singing, for to him there suddenly, and it was as if someone 
was melody in the figures. had knifed him and the exaltation 

Yes, the winter was gone; Col- was running out of him onto the 
tertown would liven up; there would pavement. It was all gone before 
be salesmen and tourists; and — he could take hold of himself, all 
oh, most wonderful — work would the security and the sense of worth 
be started on the new apartment and the dresser and the little sec¬ 
building a block away: 80 men, ondhand car. He was aware, in¬ 
huskies, good eaters. This time last stead, of good place to eat and 
year the Coffee Shoppe had broken reasonable and high-class. He 
better than even. Mario had paid saw two men walking about inside 
something back to his brother-in- the store; he saw a coffee urn on 
law, Luciano. This year his patient the floor; in a corner chairs and 
nursing of the corner would bear tables were piled in a heap, 
fruit! How kind the world was! He went on very slowly, keeping 
Bless the Tri-City Construction his eyes fixed on the calamity as he 
Company, which was putting up sidled into the Shoppe. Then he 
the big new house! Bless the work- turned to Ezio, the night man, and 
ers, who would come in for Break- said, **Look!'* 
fast and Lunch Specials, for ham seen it,** said Ezii^wretchedly.. 

and eggs, for hamburgers, fish cakes ** It*s a Grik.** 

128 ® iSsfttire-CoronH, Jne.f p/g N. MiebigM Am., Chicago, lit. (Coronet, Deeemher, 
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Mario nodded several times. 
Greek or Hungarian or Italian, it 
did not matter much. 

“He won't stay long,” added 
Ezio. “That corner’s got a jinx. 
Nobody stays there.” 

“Griks dways stay,” replied 
Mario. 

“First there was Eisenstein the 
shoe man,” went on Ezio, “then 
Zesel the barber, then Seibel the 
cleaner, then that woman with the 
beauty parlor.” 

Mario gave him an affectionate 
look. 

Four years I worked i t up, thought 
Mario, so they all know there’s a 
place to eat here. Now he comes. 
It’s not fair. By God, it’s not fair. 

Just those few minutes on an 
April morning: they were the last 
happiness Mario knew that spring. 
He might have reconciled himself 
to the Greek, for hatred was foreign 
to his soul; but within a week of the 
opening of the new lunch counter 
he perceived that the other was an 
implacable competitor. 

FISH CAKES AND SPAGHETTI — 

15 CENTS, read the sign. 

“It’s impossible,” said Mario, 
stupefied, when he first saw the 
announcement. 

“ That’s all right, boss,” said Ezio. 
“It’s good. When he starts doing 
that, it's c-r-r-r-k —” and he drew 
his hand across his throat. 

“It may be c-r-r-r-k for me, too.” 

“ Boss,” answered Ezio, “ he’s fin¬ 
ished in a month. I’m telling you.” 


What was the good of arguing 
with Ezio? He meant well. But 
then, he had only a job to lose; and 
anyway, he got his I15 a week and 
meals, whatever the takings were. 
And though the work on the apart¬ 
ment house was in full swing, with 
no employed instead of 80, the 
takings were going down. So Vin¬ 
cent was back with the shoeshine 
box on the streets and Joe was 
selling newspapers evenings. 

The Fish-Cake Special was only 
a start. A few days later the Greek 
flung at the building workers and 
the Coltertown public an unbeliev¬ 
able bargain: “Two Pork Chops, 
Two Vegetables, Bread and Butter 
and Coffee, 30 Cents.” 

Mario felt himself invaded from 
head to foot by a wave of cold when 
he saw the announcement. He said to 
himself, in a whisper, '*And coffee.” 
For even without coffee the Greek’s 
price was a nickel below his own. In 
the lunch wagons behind the rail¬ 
road station such prices were cur¬ 
rent, but the fish cakes were crummy 
and the pork chops shriveled, the 
spaghetti was stale and the tomato 
sauce watery. And in those loca¬ 
tions you didn’t pay I25 a week 
rent. 

Mario didn’t think at first that 
the Greek was selling bad food. He 
believed rather that the Greek was 
prepared to lose money for a time, 
m order to get rid of his rival; then, 
with the corner to himself, he would 
send the prices up again. Mario felt 
sick. 
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Only Ezio held out during the 
first month. He said,. again and 
again, with contentious cheerful¬ 
ness, “You can't give 'em two pork 
chops, two vegetables, bread and 
butter, and coffee for 30 cents — 
look, boss, pork chops 11 cents 
each, vegetables—'' he made ex¬ 
cited markings on the counter. 

“He's doing it, ain't he?" said 
Mario, despondently. 

“ That's because he’s going nuts,” 
asserted Ezio. 

“And so am I," muttered Mario. 

Most of his steady customers 
stayed with him, but transients and 
the building workers crossed the 
road in large numbers to the Greek's 
lunch counter. There were ques¬ 
tions, too: “Hey, Mario, what’s the 
idea of the fancy prices ?" and “ Say, 
how about a pork-chop special?” 

The questions stabbed Mario 
more than the defections. They 
seemed to him callous, for surely 
everybody knew what the Greek 
was up to. Mario shook his head. 
“I can’t make it for no less,” he 
said. “I can't.” 

Indeed he couldn't. Not unless 
he bought leftovers, decayed meats, 
and dubious job lots of vegetables, 
the late morning sweepings of the 
markets along the river. He shrank 
from the thought. He was not aware 
of high principles; he just could not 
stuff unsuspecting stomachs with 
poisonous victuab. They came to 
him 80 trustingly; they paid him 
good money; they were at to mercy. 

At first he refused to credit the 


Greek with such practices; the man 
might have it in for him, his rival, 
and be prepared to lose money; he 
surely could not be a wholesale 
criminal, building up a business by 
undermining the constitutions of 
hundreds of customers. But as May 
followed April, and June followed 
May, and July was drawing to a 
close, there was nothing else to be¬ 
lieve. Either that^or the Greek was 
rich, was ready to go on losing in¬ 
definitely — an utterly implausible 
alternative. And Mario, his takings 
down below costs, his reserves gone, 
and painful additional loans from 
Luciano impending, was beginning 
to forget his own wretchedness in 
the contemplation of the appalling 
criminality of the Greek. 

Oh, undoubtedly it would come 
out in the end. Fle^ and Hood were 
only flesh and blood. But — before 
the inevitable plague of colic and 
ptomaine poisoning descended on 
the i:ustomer 8 of the Greek, he, 
Mario Peccorar, might be out look¬ 
ing for a job—counterman, busboy, 
janitor, anything. What go^ would 
it do him then to have foreseen it 
all, and kept silent? 

A GOOD PLACE TO eat! The hor¬ 
rible cynicism of it! Serving poi¬ 
sonous victuals! 

“You know,” said Ezio one night, 
“a gunman’s better’n that. He 
shoots you, that's the finish. You 
know where you are. Get me?” 

“Sure 1 get you,” cried Mario. 
His own very thou^ts. 

“Only this way 4 he law can’t 
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get after you. The Board of Health 
can’t find nothing, because you 
really can’t prove nothing. It ain’t 
like if he fed them rat poison, 
though I’m telling you it would be 
more honest.” 

Sometimes Mario wondered what 
the Greek was like to talk to. He 
saw him now and againj a large 
man with a heavy face and a small 
mustache, not pleasant looking, 
certainly, but not stamped with 
monstrous depravity. Only how 
could you tell anything from a 
man’s appearance? 

Sometimes, at night, when' the 
children were sleeping, and he and 
Matilda were making ready to go 
to bed, he would say, suddenly, ”I 
guess I’ll slip round to the Shoppe.” 
And he would go by roundabout 
streets to take a peep into the dark¬ 
ened windows of the Greek’s lunch 
counter, which closed at ten. Mario 
saw the shelves, the tables, the 
counter, the coffee urns, the cash 
register, glinting in the half light. 
All normal enough on the surface; 
but underneath, behind there, in 
the kitchen, in the icebox, there 
must be mildew, rot, slow assassi¬ 
nation. ... A dreadful excite¬ 
ment seized him. He could have 
.yelled, “Don’t eat here, it’s 
poisoned!” 

Wouldn’t it really be better, for 
the customers, to bring things to a 
head? Rat poison would be more 
honest, just a smear of it on the 
meat, in the coffee urn, in the 
corners, to make them know, once 


for all, before it was too late, what 
kind of place it was! 

He was a stranger to himself 
when he left the house at two 
o’clock in the morning, the round 
yellow box of rat poison paste in 
his coat pocket. He was not accus¬ 
tomed to heroic deeds. His heart 
had responded to simpler, sweeter 
visions of triumph, the paying off 
of the debt to Luciano, the dresser 
for Matilda, the secondhand car. 

He crossed Charter Street into 
the alley which led back to the 
Greek’s kitchen. Very stealthily he 
peered through the window. After 
a while he made out a table, two 
white chairs, the icebox. His heart 
thumped steadily, sending rhyth¬ 
mic shocks through his body. He 
took out his penknife, and passed 
the blade between the frames, shov¬ 
ing the catch to one side. Then he 
forced the lower window up slowly 
and crawled onto the table. 

Here he stayed a while, on all 
fours, like a frightened cockroach. 
He felt something was wrong; there 
was a horrible disparity between 
the gigantic motives which had 
impelled him to this undertaking 
and the miserable indignity of his 
posture. Great actions were not 
composed of such elements as crawl¬ 
ing in through windows. He groaned 
and, frightened by the sou/id of it, 
began to move again. He managed 
to turn round on the table and to 
find his way to the floor. Like a 
hypnotized person he passed his 
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hand up and down the icebox, 
found the handle, and swung open 
the door. 

A voice said: “What do you 
want, buddy?” 

He was not frightened; or, rather, 
there was no increase in his fear 
because that was impossible. He 
merely stood there and thought of 
little Joe selling the Coltertown 
^imes with his father's picture in 
it. Two pictures, one front, one 
sideways; they were always like 
that. Without a collar. 

“You must be up against it 
pretty damn bad.” 

Yes, I am, thought Mario, up 
against it where no one can help 
me any more. I've done it! I've fin¬ 
ished myself! He took his hand 
from the icebox shelf and turned 
toward the voice. 

There was a huge figure, whitish, 
seated on a couch or bed. 

He sleeps in his own kitchen, 
thought Mario. 

The idea was so homelike, so sad, 
so intimate, so kindly, even, that 
Mario would not drop it. The Greek, 
the murderer, the wholesale poi¬ 
soner, sleeping in his own kitchen, 
alone, a very poor man. 

“Did you want some meat?” 
the voice asked. 

He managed to croak, “Sure.” 

“ There ain't much. I'mupagainst 
it myselC” 

For a long time there was no 
sound. The fi^re on the couch had 
shrunk; the head was down, the 
body sagged. It occurred to Mario, 


incredibly, that he might simply 
go out, the other would not stop 
him. He took a step toward the 
window. The figure started. 

“Don’t go, buddy. I’m scared.” 

The cry paralyzed Mario again. 

“I'm scared what I'm going to 
do to myself. I don’t know where 
to go. 1 want to talk to someone. 
Buddy, you know where Kalamata 
is?” 

“Who?” whispettd Mario. 

“No. No who. A place in Greece. 
I got a wife and two kids there. I 
want to go back. I got nothing left. 
No rent. No gas. I’ve tried to work 
up this business, but ...” 

Mario heard him breathing heav- 
ily. Then he talked again, more to 
himself, beginning with, “What's 
the good?” and trailing ofiF unin¬ 
telligibly into a strange language. 

“I guess you better go,” said the 
Greek at last. He came ghostlike 
toward Mario. “I give you some¬ 
thing,” he said, and pulled a slab 
of meat out of the iceix>x. “Here.” 

Mario held out his arms as if to 
receive a baby. In the darkness the 
Greek guided him to the door, and 
opened it. “Two steps down,” he 
said. “Good-bye, buddy.” 

Mario walked rigidly down the 
aUey. The door of his G>ffee Shoppe 
was open. Dumbly he walked up to 
the counter and deposited his bur¬ 
den. Just as dumbly Ezio stared at 
him, his eyes filled with questioning. 
Mario did not answer. He flung 
himself on the slab of meat and 
burst into bitter 8obb(|ig. 
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Outstanding Articles in the General Magazines for March 


Labor's Overlords, by Rich¬ 
ard L. Neuberger — Dave 
Beck, AFL teamster who is 
virtual dictator of Portland, 

Ore., and Harry Bridges, CIO longshoreman 
accused of communism, fight each other on 
the Pacific Coast and emerge as important 
figures in the American labor movement. 

Double Trouble, by Arthur Bartlett — 
What science knows about twins disproves 
many popular beliefs. 

Guu Crazy, by J. Edgar Hoover — The 
Brady gang recently wij:^ out by G-men in 
Bangor, Me., were farm and small-town 
boys who turned ruthless killers because of 
their passion for guns. 


Where’s the Fire? by Philip 
Boyer, Jr. — What the traffic 
cop thinks of you. Two thou¬ 
sand officers give their opin¬ 
ions of drivers, their manners, and what 
ought to be done about them. 

SiKoiHO City, by Thomas Sugrue — Just 
because a city acts its age is no reason for 
believing it to be dead. Charleston, S. C., is 
so alive it sings. 

A Good Skate, by John Kieran — Karl 
Schaefer, king of figure skaters, is an all- 
around athlete who started out on his 
spectacular career as a soccer player and 
Olympic swimmer. 


American 

* * MAaiMM 


In Defense or War, by W. F. 

Kernan — Aggression is war 
in its most objectionable form, 
and aggressive powers have 
never in the course of history been halted 
except by people who love peace well enough 
to fight for it. 

Our Uneconobhc Royalist, by Blair 
Bolles — By including the use of yachts, en¬ 
tertainment, contingent funds, etc., this 
correspondent estimates Mr. Roosevelt’s 
total annual income from the Presidency 
at ?343»3*6* 

The Wart that Shook the World, by 
tiuy Gilpatric — The failure of an En^ish 
physician to diagnose correctly the cancer 
which killed Kaiser Wilhelm’s father did 
much to destroy friendship between Eng¬ 
land and Germany. 

The Art or Cider-Drinking, by Frank 
Money—Singing the praises of dder in the 
cellar and the experts who make it. 


The Truth About the Share¬ 
croppers, by B. L. Moss — 
A cotton grower managing 33 
sharecropper families depicts 
conditions under which they work and how 
they live. It isn’t degradation, and there are 
still opportunities, he says, after 20 years of 
experience. 

Gettino Away from It All, by Desmond 
Holdridge — Where you can find that nice 
little tropical island, and what it costs after 
you get there. 

To Hell with America! by an Englishman 

— A Britisher decries the idea of an Anglo- 
Saxon alliance because he doesn’t like us, 
especially in our more sanctimonious and 
New De^sh moments. 

Railroad Boom-Town, by Laurence Bell 

— During the harvest season every year, 
this Texas town wakes up with the advent 
of the railroad "boomers” who are profit¬ 
able to the pdice and awesome to the 
natives. 
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Science and the Standard 
or Living, by Robert A. Mil¬ 
likan — A distinguished phys¬ 
icist brings together interest¬ 
ing facts to illustrate his economic beliefs, 
and urges business men to use science more 
scientifically in raising the standard of living. 

Boss Hague, by Sutherland Denlinger — 
Frank Hague, now exposed to national view 
through his troubles with the CIO in Jersey 
City, revealed as one of the few remaining 
political dictators in America. Does this 
episode mark the beginning of his decline? 

Servants Are Humans, Anonymous — 
F.ntering domestic service after her hus¬ 
band’s death, this erstwhile farm woman 
worked for many — and sometimes very 
curious — people. She takes a critical look 
at her employers, who will undoubtedly be 
surprised at her estimate of them. 


Death Is Not a Necessity, 
by William Marias Malisoff 
— Experiments now being 
conducted indicate that the 
span of life is by no means fixed, and this 
scientist declares that an expanded attack 
on the problem would bring startling results. 

What It Costs to Be a Frenchman, by 
George Rehm — What tarifhi, taxation and 
bureaucracy have done to the citizens of 
France. 

Is THE Investor Helpless? by Bernard J. 
Reis—The small investors, “orphans of 
our financial economy,’’ should organize to 
protect themselves and watch the “inside” 
minorities who control corporation affairs. 

Should Women Teachers Marry? A de¬ 
bate between Alonzo F. Myers and Helen 
Reynolds, both professors of education, on 
the economic wisdom and effect on efficiency 
of marital restrictions on teachers. 


FORUM 


We Lose the Next War, by 
Elmer Davis — A recent eco¬ 
nomic report on the conse¬ 
quences of isolation, and the 
Industrial Mobilization Plan worked out by 
the War and Navy Departments in case of 
another world war, convince Mr. Davis that 
strict regimentation is inevitable in either 
case and that we will lose liberties we may 
never recover. Everybody will lose the next 
war, he says, even the neutrals. 

Russia and the Socialist Ideal, by Max 
Eastman — A distinguished radical d^ares 
that the failure of sodalism in Rusria neces¬ 
sitates a rigorous review of Marx’s doctrine 
to eliminate its a>ntradictions and its absurd 
view of human nature. 

Ethiopia Now, by Ernst Wiese—The first 
foreign motor tourist to traverse Ethiopia 
since the Italian conquest observes the ^f- 
ference between actual achievement and 
grandiose plans and concludes that it will be 
years before Italy’s em}nre pays dividends. 


It Is Called Diplomacy, by 
Marquis W. Childs — Diplo¬ 
mats often obstruct rather 
than foster international good 
will because of their ignorance of the coun¬ 
tries to which they are accredited and the 
narrow sodal circles in which they move. 
Mr. Childs pays tribute to our Ambassador 
to Spain, who has preserved a neutral atti¬ 
tude in contrast to the scandalously partisan 
actions of other embassies. 

The American Way: A Voice from the 
Left, by Carl Dreher — Industrial democ¬ 
racy is the only way we can preserve the ea 
sential American idea. Whether it can be 
aclueved within the present framework de¬ 
pends upon how reactionary those in control 
of industry prove to be. 

Catching Up with the Inventors, by Ar- 
dkur Tnun, Jr.—What the world couJd be 
Uke 50 years from now, mA how labor’s fear 
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of the machine, industry’s fear of obsoles* 
cence, and the average man's reluctance to 
accept change will probably retard tech> 
nological progress. 

Hawaii Likes Music, by Sigmund Spaeth 
— Missionaries introduced melody and har¬ 
mony into Hawaiian music, and now hymn 
tunes are often the basis for the most popu¬ 
lar hulas. Hawaii is uniquely a place where 


music of all sorts is loved and muacians 
honored. 

Business Finds Its Voice. Part III, by S. 
H. Walker and Paul Sklar — A summary of 
the ways in which business is selling itself to 
the public, and two case histories of propa¬ 
ganda that worked, one used by the Auto¬ 
mobile Chamber of Commerce and the other 
by the chain stores in California. 


Easy Money, by Lee Gehl- 
bach — A famous test pilot 
tells the exciting tale of bail¬ 
ing out of a diving plane in a 
busted parachute — and why he lived to 
write about it. 

Jack Benny, by Hubbell Robinson and Ted 
Patrick — Radio's Number One comedian 
is the business man of hmnor, hard-working, 
serious, building his programs around situa- 
rions rather than wisecracks. You'll be hear¬ 
ing about his horse soon. 

First Monday in March, by S. L. Dickin¬ 
son — The New England town meeting is 
not the solemn and weighty affair the history 
books make it out to be. This report of a typ¬ 
ical gathering shows a lot of color and 
sodabUity. 

The Barometer Is Falung! by Helen 
Cowles Harrison — Most hurricanes are 
duisances rather than disasters, says this 
resident of Miami, and describes one from 
the first storm warning until the beautiful 
sun-washed morning when it is over. 


Sex, Esq., by Henry F. ftin- 
gle — The first of a series 
of articles on magazines that 
sell: the rowdy, phenomenal¬ 
ly successful Esquire combines some liter¬ 
ary distinction with a lot of naughty cartoons 
on expensive paper to bring in many half- 
dollars fro.n American males and consider¬ 
ably more than that from advertisers. 

The View from the Warehouse, by 
Daniel Saficr — A stock-boy in a department 
store relates his experiences and comments 
on the people around him — espedally 
Frank, the elevator operator, and his first 
day off in 14 years. 

The Chase to the Steeple, by Charles B. 
Parmer — The amusing origin of the stee¬ 
plechase and the colorful story of the Grand 
National which will be run at Aintree this 
March for the 99ch time. 

What We Liked About Hollywood, by 
Gertrude and Joel Sayre — An itemized 
list of the fine and funny things of life in the 
picture capital. 


Scribners 



zAmimg Those Present 


The editors of Scribner^s Magaxine inform 
us that the part of “The Scribner Quiz** 
used in The Reader’s Dimt for Januaiy 
was prepared by H, AMum CAqp, whose 
name was inadvertently omitted. 

At the att of lA Eve Otrie (p. iii) ao* 
oompanied her mother, Madame Curie, on a 
tour of the United States, and thereafter was 
her mother’s conmanion on many other trips. 
Since Madame Curie’s death, Mile. Curie 
has been collecting the papers, photogrimhs, 
manuscripts and personal documents left by 
her famous mother, both in France and Po¬ 
land. The resultant oiography, Madame Curie, 
'appeared last spring, and was published si¬ 
multaneously in the United States, England, 
France, Italy and Spain, as well as in other 
countries of Europe. Eve Curie has also de¬ 
voted years to the stud^ of the piano, ^ve 
her first concert in Paru in 1925, and «nce 
then has given many concerts in France and 
in Belgium. For several years, under a pseu- 
^nym, she vrju music critic of the weekly 
journal Candide; and she has written many 
articles on other subjects, notably the cin¬ 
ema and the theater. 

J&Qf Giles (p. 97) is a New York sales 
and advertising consultant. He has served 
as a director in the N. Y. Coimcil of the 
American Association of Advertising Agen¬ 


cies, and also in the Sales Ezecutives Club of 
New York. He has written many artides 
and books about business, indudingcoo ifn- 
steers to Sales Objections, Breaking Through 
Competition, and Turn Your Imagination 
sum Money. 

Edmund GdUmm (p. 64) is on the staff of 
the AT. Y. Sun and has recently completed a 
much publicized first novd called Boundary 
Against Night. 

Donald Cmhrott PeaUh (p. 47) graduated 
from Harvard with high honors m natural 
sdence, then became an economic botanist 
in the Foreign Seed and Plant Introduction 
Office in the Department of Agriculture. For 
many years he has conducted a nature col¬ 
umn in the Washtngjton Evening Star. Among 
his books are An Almanac for Moderns, 
Stnpng tn the fYilderness, Men and Nature, 
nnaCreen laurels. 

Rstymend 5 , Spears (p. 84) has criss¬ 
crossed the United States time and again by 
skiff, motorcycle and auto, for FiM ami 
Stream and other publications. He is con- 
serva^n (firector of die American Trappers’ 
Assodation and has worked for the hi. Y. 
Forest Department. His books indude Camp¬ 
ing on the Great Rieer, Camping on the Great 
lakes, JFooderdt and IFUdcraft, and Helpful 
Hints for Hikers. 
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